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March  35. — I  visit  again  the  castle  of  Mistrd, 
ride  up  by  the  direct  road,  and  in  descending 
pass  round  the  hill,  which  is  quite  insulated, 
and  then  through  the  great  precipitous  opening 
of  the  Pandeleimona  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  town,  from  which  this  is  the  shortest  and 
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easiest  approach  to  the  castle.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  scenery  of  this  descent ;  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  castle  hill,  the  cultivated  terraces 
of  Vlakhokh6ri  and  Barseniko,  and  the  rocky 
torrent  rushing  between  the  two  precipices, 
present  a  variety  of  beautiful  contrasts  with  the 
rich  and  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  Sparta 
which  is  seen  through  tlie  opening. 

The  elevated  district  lying  in  the  hollow  con- 
tained between  the  highest  summits  ofTaj/getum 
and  the  clifis  bordering  the  plain  of  Sparta^  is 
noticed  by  Pausanias  in  the  following  passage  *, 
which  previously  describes  the  road  across  the 
plain  from  Sparta  to  the  place  where  the  road 
entered  the  mountain.  *^  In  proceeding  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune  Gasauchus  toward  Tay- 
getum,  there  is  a  heroum  of  Lacedcemon,  son  of 
Taygete,  at  a  place  called  Alesiae ;  beyond  which, 
after  having  crossed  the  river  Phellia  near  [or 
beyond]]  Arayclse^,  and  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sea  ^,  occurs  Pharis,  formerly  a 
Laconic  city.  But  the  road  to  the  mountain 
Taygetum  turns  from  the  Phellia  to  the  right. 
In  the  plain  there  is  a  sacred  portion^  of 
Jupiter  Messapeus ;  beyond  which  is  situated 
Bryseae,  near  the  place  where  the  road  issues 

*  Pausan.  Lacon.  c  90.  ^  riiimi'    The  place  was 

^  vM^a  'AfjLUKXeti.  called  Messapese.  V.Stephan. 
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out  of  Taygetum  into  the  plain.  Brysese  was 
formerly  a  city ' ;  a  temple  of  Bacchus  still  re- 
mains there,  with  a  statue  in  the  open  air  \  and 
another  statue  in  the  temple,  which  the  women 
only  who  perform  the  secret  rites  are  per- 
mitted to  see.  The  summit  of  Taygetum,  called 
Taletum,  rises  above  Bryse® ;  it  is  said  to  be 
sacred  to  the  sun,  to  which,  among  other  things, 
horses  are  here  sacrificed :  the  same  religious  cus- 
tom prevails  among  the  Persians.  Not  far  from 
Taletum  is  Evoras,  which  produces  wild  goats 
and  other  wild  animals ;  indeed,  every  part  of 
Taygetum  afibrds  a  chase  of  goats  and  hogs, 
and,  in  still  greater  plenty,  of  stags  and  bears. 
The  interval  between  Taletum  and  Evoras  is 
called  Therae  ^  Not  far  from  the  summits  of 
Taygetum  there  is  a  temple  of  Ceres  Elleusinia. 
LfapithsBum  is  situated  fifteen  stades  from  thence. 
Derrbium  is  not  far  from  the  latter.  Here  is 
a  statue  of  Diana  Derrhiatis  in  the  open  air, 
and  by  it  a  fountain  called  Anonus.  About 
twenty  stades  beyond  Derrhium  is  Harpleia, 
which  borders  on  the  plain.''"* 

Pharis  was  one  of  the  Homeric  cities  of  La- 
conia,    and  Strabo   agrees  with  Pausanias  in 

■  'Eynv&iv   lent  uwiWi*   Ik  ^  Ip  uwalQ^v* 

rcS  Tauyirov  x^i^^'»  *'^'  voXif         <  The  Hunting  Plaee. 

E^vauaq   r*    ivt/xovro,   &c« —      Yo£f  vi^toi/. 

Horn.  II.  B.  ▼.  583. 
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placing  it  in  the  plain  of  Sparta.  It  appears 
from  the  preceding  extract  to  have  been  to  the 
southward  of  Amyclas  and  near  the  Eurotas, 
data  which  fix  it  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability at  Vafi6*,  where  a  remarkable  height, 
similar  to  that  of  Aia  Kyriaki  rises  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  I  have  been  informed, 
since  I  passed  near  the  site,  that  some  remains 
are  to  be  seen  there  of  a  subterraneous  building, 
similar  to  those  at  Mycenas ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Pharis  having  chiefly 
flourished  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  river  now. 
called  Takhurti,  which  joins  the  Eurotas  a  little 
above  Vafi6,  being  the  most  considerable  stream 
in  the  plain,  next  to  the  Tiasa^  is  probably  the 
PheUia ;  in  this  case,  the  words  ira^a  'A^vKkaSf 
in  Pausanias,  must  have  been  intended  to  signiiy 
"  beyond  Amyclae." 

Leaving  this  river  on  the  left,  and  proceeding 
in  the  direction  of  the  highest  summit  of  Tay- 
getum,  we  arrive  at  the  position  under  the  clifis 
near  Sinan  Bey  and  not  far  from  Sklavokhdri, 
where  I  found  a  fountain  and  a  sculptured 
marble,  and  which  thus  corresponds  exactly  with 
lirysetBj  if  we  suppose  the  peak  of  St.  Elias  to  be 
the  ancient  Taletum.  Of  this,  I  think,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any 
but  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the 
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summits  would  have  been  in  preference  held 
sacred  to  the  sun,  or  Apollo,  who,  we  know, 
delighted  in  lofty  mountains  *•  Evaras^  a  word 
synonymous  with  the  modern  Greek  Kaloskopi 
or  the  Italian  Belvedere,  was  probably  the 
broader  summit,  nearer  to  Mistri,  now  called 
Paxim&dhi.  It  confirms  all  these  points  of 
comparative  geography,  that  the  opening  be- 
hind Sklavokh6ri  is  the  natural  entrance  into 
the  upper  Taygetum  from  the  parts  of  the  plain 
about  Amycke  and  Pharis;  it  seems  evidently 
therefore  to  be  the  place  near  Brysese,  where 
the  road  issued  from  the  mountain. 

As  to  the  situation  of  the  Eleusinium,  or  as 
to  those  of  Lapithseum,  Derrhium,  and  Harpleia, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  opinion  without  ex- 
amining that  elevated  valley  in  detail,  more 
eq[>ecially  as  Pausanias  leaves  doubtful  the  di- 
rection followed  by  him  from  the  Eleusinium 
to  Harpleia,  whether  northward  or  southward. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  former,  be<- 
cause  the  finest  part  of  the  Taygetic  district 
lies  towards  the  northern  end.  In  this  case, 
Mistrd,  which  i#the  natural  exit  of  the  moun- 
tain at  that  extremity,  may  be  the  site  of  Har- 
pleia ^. 

*  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.     as    to  the  fine  position    of 

^  There   is   another  con-     Mistrd^  namely^  that  it  is  the 

jectnre  whidi  may  be  made     site  of  the  Messe  of  Homer, 
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Tlie  mountainous  part  of  the  Laconice,  si- 
tuated eastward  of  the  Eurotas,  contained  some 
inland  towns,  which  are  thus  described  by  Pau- 
sanias  *•  ^*  Geranthrce  is  situated  inland '',  from 
AcriaSy  at  a  distance  of  li^O  stades.  In  the  way 
thither,  there  is  a  town  called  Palsea.  Geran- 
thras  was  a  city  before  the  Heracleidas  came 
into  the  Peloponnesus ;  after  that  event  the 
Dorians  of  Sparta  expelled  the  ancient  inhan 
bitants,  and  sent  to  Geranthras  a  colony  oftheir 
own*  It  is  now  a  portion  of  the  Eleuthero* 
Lacones.  There  is  a  temple  and  a  grove  of  Mars, 
in  which  an  annual  festival  is  held,  when  women 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  grove.  The  Agora 
contains  sources  of  water  good  for  drinking  ^  In 
the  Acropolis  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  con- 
tiuning  the  head  of  a  statue  made  of  ivory,  of 
which  the  remaining  part  was  destroyed  by  fire 
together  with  the  former  temple.  Marius,  another 
city  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  is  distant  from  Ge- 


whose  arrangement  of  the  La- 
conic cities  seems  to  place 
Messe  in  the  xoiXq  AetM^aifAUf, 
or  plain  of  Sparta,  rather  than 
at  Messa,  now  Mezap6,  in 
the  Messeniac  Gulf.  The  in- 
scription with  the  ethnic  Mia^ 
otof  which  I  found  at  Mistri^ 
is  fayouTaUe  to  such  a  con- 
jecture ;  and  the    rocks   of 


Mistrd  are  not  less  productive 
than  those  of  M ezap6  of  the 
wild  pigeons,  which  suggest- 
ed to  HSmer  the  epithet  of 
voXuTfifw  applied  by  him  to 
Messe.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  287. 
*  Pausan.  Lacon.  c.  22. 
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ranthrae  one  hundred  stades.  Here  is  a  temple 
of  All  the  Gods  standing  in  a  grove  in  which 
there  are  springs  of  water ;  there  are  sources 
also  in  the  sanctuary '  of  Diana  :  in  short,  there 
is  no  place  which  more  abounds  in  perennial 
fountains  than  Marius.  Beyond  this  city^  there 
is  another  inland  town  %  called  Giyppia ;  to 
another  %  named  Selinus,  there  is  a  road  of 
twenty  stades  from  Geranthras.  Such  are  the 
inland  places  above  Acriffi."  ^ 

Immediately  after  this  passage^  Pausanias 
proceeds  to  describe  the  towns  of  the  Eleuthero* 
Lacones  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  be- 
ginning with  Asopus,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Bceatic  peninsula,  and  then  following  the  eastern 
coast  northward  as  far  as  Prasiae,  which  was  the 
last  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconic  towns  in  that 
direction*  In  the  passage  just  cited,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  that  he  intended  previously  to  dis* 
pose  of  all  the  inland  places  which  he  had  not 
already  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice,  and 
that  the  towns  here  enumerated  were  the  only 
places  of  note  in  the  mountainous  country  lying 
eastward  of  the  Eurotas. 

That  Geranthrffi  was  situated  towards  the 
plain  of  Sparta  is  rendered  probable  by  its 
having  shared  the  &te  of  Amyclse  and  Pharis, 


•Jf?- 

"  KVfAn< 

°  vwi^  TO  ftoh^a-fdM. 

•  ipu  vfo^  iwu^op 

*    KVfM/lf, 
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when  the  ancient  Achaian  inhabitants  of  these 
three  places  were  obliged  by  the  Doric  pos- 
sessors of  Sparta  *  to  retire  from  Laconia.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  there  are  said  to 
be  some  remains  of  Hellenic  antiquity  at  ler&ki 
orGherakiy  for  both  modes  of  writing  the  name 
are  used,  the  sounds  in  modem  Greek  being 
almost  the  same.  Gher^ki  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  south-western  face  of 
the  mountain,  in  a  place  abounding  in  water, 
and  it  adjoins  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  lower 
empire.  Its  distance  of  eleven  geographical 
miles  in  direct  distance  from  the  site  of  Acrise, 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  120  stades  of  road 
distance  which  Pausanias  indicates  between  the 
two  places.  The  route  thither  must  have  passed 
through  or  near  Apidhia,  which  may,  therefore, 
stand  on  the  site  of  Palasa  **.  'lepdfciov  existed 
under  that  name  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  Laconia  ^ 

Of  the  other  towns  mentioned  in  the  passage 
of  Pausanias  under  consideration,    Glyppia  is 

*  Strabo«  p.  365.  Pausan.  third  of  His  forces  at  Pleia^  for 

Lacon.  c.  2.  99.  the  purpose  of  covering  the 

^  This  is  evidently  the  same  approaches   to  Gythium  by 

place  which  is  named  Pleia  in  land.  Liv.  1  35.  c.  27*    The 

the  text  of  Livy^  and  where  historian  observes^  that  Pleia 

Philopoemen    surprised    the  was  situated  above  Leucae  and 

camp  of  Nabis,  who  was  then  Acri»   (imminet  Lends    et 

engaged  in  the  siege  of  6y-  Acriis). 

thinm>  and  had  stationed  a  ^  Pachymer^  1.  1.  c.  3U 
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the  only  one  concerning  the  situation  of  which 
we  derive  assistance  from  any  other  author ; 
for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  same  as 
the  town  of  the  Glympenses*,  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  as.  the  place 
where  Lycurgus,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War,  making  a  forced  march  from  Sparta, 
defeated  the  Messenians,  who  had  moved  from 
Tegea  through  the  Argolis,  intending  to  join 
Philip  to  the  southward  of  Sparta  ^.  Glympia 
was  at  that  time  included  in  the  Argive  com- 
munity, together  with  Prasiae,  Cyphanta,  and 
Zarax,  whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountains,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  on  which  those  three  maritime 
towns  were  situated.  It  seems  probable,  more- 
over, from  the  incidents  attending  the  march 
and  defeat  of  the  Messenians,  that  Glympia 
was  not  far  from  the  Cynurian  passes  leading 
to  Sparta,  though  not  absolutely  in  the  Cy- 
nuria,  as  Pausanias  does  not  name  Glympia, 
when  treating  of  Thyrea  and  the  neighbouring 
towns. — To  these  circumstances,  as  leading  to 
the  position  of  Glympia,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  object  of  the  Messenians  having  been  that  of 
entering  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  not  at  Sparta, 
but  to  the  southward  of  that  city,  it  is  probable 

■  TXvfAtru'i-  Chapter  IV. 

*  Polyb.  1.  5.  c.  20.     See 
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that  they  had  attained,  previously  to  crossing 
the  mountain,  some  place  to  the  southward  of 
the  Tanus^  or  pass  of  Kastdnitza,  which  was  the 
direct  road  to  Sellasia  and  Sparta.  Glympia 
therefore  seems  to  have  been  about  Prast6  or 
Lenidhi,  more  probably  at  the  former,  as  it  is 
nearer  to  Sparta;  for  that  the  distance  of  Glym- 
pia from  that  city  was  not  very  great,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  Lycurgus 
having  obtained  such  speedy  information  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Messenians  at  Glympia,  and  hav- 
ing made  that  sudden  attack  upon  them  which 
frustrated  their  expedition. 

Folichna  was  another  town  which  appears, 
from  the  same  historian,  to  have  stood  on  the 
maritime  side  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  Laconia* 
About  two  years  before  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion just  alluded  to,  Lycurgus  invaded  the  Argeia, 
to  which  province  the  eastern  coast  then  be- 
longed, and  took  Polichna,  Prasiae,  Leucas,  and 
Cyphanta,  in  the  first  attack  ;  but  Glympia  and 
Zarax  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  master  of. 
Leucce  I  presume  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Leuce  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  I  suppose 
to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of  Finiki  * ;  the 
Argives  may  have  been  at  that  time  in  the 
temporary  possession  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  which  was 

«  Strabo,  p.  363.    See  Chapter  VI. 
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then  one  of  their  towns.     Folichna,  perhaps, 
was  situated  at  or  near  the  modem  Kuniipia. 

The  situation  ofMarius  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  name  of  Mari,  in  the  road  from  Gher^ 
over  the  mountain  to  Kremasti,  which  last  stands 
in  a  lofty  situation  above  the  port  of  Kypa- 
rissia.  Kato  Marf,  or  Lower  Mari,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  an  upper  village  of  the  same 
name,  is  reckoned  four  hours  from  Gher^ki  and 
three  from  Kremasti ;  and  four  computed  hours 
answer  very  well  to  the  hundred  stades  between 
GeranthrtB  and  Marius. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  words  of  Pausanias 
cited  above,  that  Selinus  and  Marius  were  si- 
tuated  in  different  directions  from  Geranthrse ; 
if  Marius  lay  eastward,  therefore,  Selinus  was 
probably  to  the  northward  of  Gher&ki,  on  the 
western  face  of  the  mountain.  Thus  situated, 
the  non-occurrence  of  its  name  among  the 
places  in  the  possession  of  the  Argives  in  the 
time  of  the  tyrant  Lycurgus  is  perfectly  ac- 
count^ for.  In  the  text  of  Pausanias  the 
distance  of  Selinus  from  Geranthrse  is  only 
twenty  stades,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half; 
but  as  such  a  proximity  is  very  improbable  in  a 
country  of  no  great  resources,  or  where,  at 
least,  the  towns  were  widely  separated,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
number  of  stades,  and  that  the  remains  of  Seli- 
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nusy  if  any  exist,  will  be  found  nearer  the 
middle  distance  between  Gheraki  and  the  posi* 
tion  of  Sellasia,  perhaps  about  ZarafiSna. 

March  26« — I  leave  the  southern  extremity  of 
Mistri  this  morning  at  9-^0,  and,  descending  into 
the  mulberry  plantations,  ride  through  them  till 
10.15,  when,  crossing  the  northern  branch  of  the 
liasaf  we  enter  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  it, — 
socm  after  cross  the  Cnacion^  Trypi6tiko,— «nd 
at  10.45,  in  an  uncultivated  valley  watered  by 
a  little  stream,  cross  the  ruins  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Sparta,  of  which  one  of  the  piers  is  here 
standing,  lofty  and  well  built.  From  hence  we 
cross  the  range  of  hills  which,  branching  from 
Xerov6ni,  as  the  part  of  the  Taygetic  range 
near  Long^tra  is  called,  slopes  gradually  till  it 
terminates  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Sparta. 
At  11  descend  into  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  about 
four  miles  above  Sparta.  The  valley  of  the 
JSiurotaSf  which  is  narrow  and  appears  to  be 
often  overflowed,  is  .  grown  with  arab6stari. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  steep  height  which  rises 
from  the  opposite  or  left  bank,  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  St,  John  Theol6gos,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  on  our  right.  At  11.5,  Kla^h&,  a 
small  zevgaldti,  is  below  it  near  the  river  side. 
At  11.18  we  cross  over  some  low  hills,  leaving 
the  Eurotas  flowing  through  a  gorge  on  our 
right ;  but  in  ten  minutes  descend  again  upon 
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its  right  bank,  where,  at  the  foot  of  sotne  steep 
heights  which  leave  only  a  narrow  path  between 
them  and  the  bank,  I  find  an  inscribed  marble 
lying  by  the  road  side.  Here  also  are  the 
foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall  on  the  edge  of 
the  river's  bank,  and  a  little  beyond  it  some 
marks  of  the  ancient  road  in  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  hiU.  Above  this  spot  I  perceive  a  ca*- 
vem  in  the  rocks  with  two  openings,  one  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  fashioned  by  art ; 
a  little  beyond  it  there  is  a  semicircular  sepul- 
chral niche,  like  those  at  Delphi  and  other 
places.  The  peasants  call  the  place  <rToifs 
tovpvovs^.  Skura,  a  small  zevgalati  and  tower, 
stands  on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  riven  Having  halted  here  ten  minutes, 
we  continue  to  follow  the  narrow  vale  of  the 
EurotaSj  the  road  passing  upon  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  border  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
till,  at  12.50,  we  make  our  meridian  halt  on 
the  river's  bank,  at  a  spot  where  the  ravine 
opens  into  an  extensive  valley.  Low  rocky 
eminences  here  descend  to  the  water ;  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  foot  of  a  rugged  mountain, 
crowned  by  two  peaked  rocks,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a  chapel,  is  separated  only  from  the  river 
by  a  narrow  grassy  level ;  where  the  bank  of 

•  The  Ovens. 
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the  river  for  the  length  of  200  yards  is  sup- 
ported by  a  Hellenic  wall :  there  remain  three 
or  four  courses  of  an  irregular  species  of  ma- 
sonry,  nearly  approaching  to  the  second  order. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  meadow  some  very 
copious  sources  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  form  a  stream  which  joins  the  river  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  meadow,  where  the  wall 
ends.  The  wall  seems  to  intimate  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pellana,  where  Pausanias*  notices 
only  a  temple  of  ^sculapius  and  two  fountains^, 
Pellanis  and  Lanceia^ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  trace  the  route  of  the 
Greek  traveller  all  the  way  hither  from  Sparta. 
**  Near  the  walls  oif  that  city,"  he  says,  **  on  the 
road  into  Arcadia,  are  a  statue  of  Minerva  Pareia, 
in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  temple  of  Achilles. 
Between  these  and  the  statue  of  ^do,  [Modesty,] 
which  is  thirty  stades  distant  from  the  city, 
stands  the  monument  of  the  Horse"*,  a  little  be- 
yond which  are  seven  columns,  symbolical  of 
the  seven  planets, — then  the  temenus  of  Cranius 
Stemmatias  ^, — and  the  temple  of  Diana  Mysia. 
The  statue  of  ^do  is  said  to  have  been  dedi- 


*  Pausan.  Lacon.  c.  20,  21 .  ficed  a  horse  ^nd  administered 
^  vwyai.  an  oath  of  allianoe  to  the 
^  AayKtlu.  suitors  of  Helene. 
**  "lirwot;  fAimfAa.  Tyndareus  <*  Apollo  Carneius  crown- 
was  said  to  have  here  sacri-  ed  ? 
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cated  by  Icarius,  father-in-law  of  Ulysses. 
When  Ulysses  had  set  out  from  Sparta  with  his 
bride,  Icarius  followed  his  car  to  this  place, 
entreating  his  daughter  to  return  and  live 
with  him.  Ulysses  stopped  and  gave  his  bride 
her  choice :  she  replied  only  by  throwing  her 
veil  over  her  face,  which  Icarius  taking  for  a 
n^ative  returned  to  Sparta.  Twenty  stades 
farther,  the  tomb  of  Ladas  is  above  the  road, 
which  here  passes  very  near  to  the  river  En- 
rotas.  Proceeding  towards  Pellana  occurs  the 
place  called  Characoma,  and  then  Pellana,  for- 
merly a  city.  One  hundred  stades  beyond  the 
latter  is  Belemina.  There  is  no  place  in  Laconia 
more  abundantly  supplied  with  water ;  for  be- 
sides the  Eurotas,  which  flows  near  it,  Belemina 
contains  perennial  fountains." 

The  tomb  of  Ladas  having  been  distant  fifty 
stades  from  Sparta,  at  a  place  where  the  road 
touched  the  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  corresponds, 
both  in  description  and  in  position,  to  the  pass 
at  11.28,  where  I  observed  marks  of  the  ancient 
road  in  the  rock,  and  above  it  a  cavern  and  se- 
pulchral niche.  The  latter  is  probably  the  tomb 
of  Ladas,  for  Pausanias  describes  it  as  being  above 
the  road  *.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  inform  us 
at  what  distance  beyond  this  point  Pellana  stood. 
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nor  on  which  b^ink  of  the  river.  It  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  his  silence  on  this  head 
IS  an  argument  that  it  was  on  the  same  bank 
on  which  he  had  described  the  preceding  ob- 
jects, namely,  the  right ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
does  not  state  on  which  bank  stood  Belemina, 
the  next  place  named  by  him  after  Pellana, 
though  it  was  certainly  on  the  left.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  better  authority,  I  think  that  the  Hel- 
lenic wall  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  fountains 
answering  to  those  which  he  mentions,  are  strong 
presumptions  that  Pellana  occupied  that  po- 
sition. 

At  1.37  we  move  again :— -our  road  now 
enters  an  open  country,  varied  with  ^ali  hills, 
which  are  connected  with  the  last  slopes  of 
the  range  of  Xerovuni.  We  leave  the  river  con- 
siderably on  the  right,  flowing  near  the  foot  of 
the  heights  which  inclose  the  valley  to  the  east- 
ward, and  on  the  side  of  which,  at  1.47,  Konid- 
hitza  *  is  two  miles  to  the  right,  in  direct  dis- 
tance. At  1.55,  cross  a  large  stream,  flowing 
to  the  Eurotas  from  the  mountain  on  the  left. 
Here  Demiro,  a  small  village,  is  one  mile  and  a 
half  on  the  left,  in  the  plain,  and  Kastri  three 
miles  distant  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  tributary  of  the  Eurotas 
descends  from  a  rocky  gorge,  half  way  between 
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Kastri  and  Ghiorghitza,  which  last  is  situated 
on  the  face  of  an  advanced  height  of  the  range 
of  Taygetum^  in  a  very  steep  and  lofty  situation. 
The  highest  summit  of  this  part  of  the  range  is 
called  Korakolithi  (Crow-stone),  or  Malevo, 
from  the  Slavonic  Mah^  mountain. 

Ghiorghitza  is  a  large  Greek  village,  standing 
among  many  gardens  and  cultivated  terraces. 
At  the  foot  of  the  same  height  is  situated  Peri- 
v61ia,  inhabited  by  Turks,  and  about  six  Greek 
families ;  there  is  a  mosk,  and  the  houses  ar^ 
prettily  dispersed  amidst  large  groves  of  the  mul- 
berry and  olive.  Here  we  arrive  at  2.15,  having 
travelled  half  an  hour  after  turning  out  of  the  di- 
rect road  to  the  left.  The  passage  of  Mount  Kora- 
kolithi is  not  difficult  from  the  villages  along  its 
eastern  face  to  those  situated  in  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  river  Nedon^  which  joins  the  sea  at  Kala- 
m^ta.  The  best  route  in  this  season,  and  whenever 
there  is  snow,  is  from  Kastanid  to  Tzitzova,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hours :  the  former  is  situated  be- 
hind Kastri,  the  latter  is  among  olive  woods,  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  mountain,  three  hours 
distant  from  Kalamdta^  ^HV^f  Bordh6nia,  and 
Kastritzi,  Kastri,  situated  on  the  eastern  face 
of  Korakolithi,  ate  all  mentioned  by  Phran- 
za,  as  having  resisted  and  been  taken  by  Ma- 
homet the  Second,  in  1460,  after  he  had  oc- 
cupied Mistra.    He  then  proceeded  against  Lon- 
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dari  and  Gardhlki.  The  annexed  is  a  sketch 
of  the  position  of  the  villages  on  the  Messeman 
side,  which  I  made  last  year,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  oiy  janissary  Am6s. 


March  47.  At  8.30  we  move  from  Periv61ia 
through  the  mulberry  grounds,  with  which  the 
village  is  surrounded  for  a  great  -distance,  and 
proceed  obliquely,  to  regain  the  miun  route. 
At  9-4,  a  little  beyond  a  small  kal^via  of  Ghl- 
oighftza,  pass  a  fine  Kefal6-vrysi,  or  source  of 
water,  issuing  &om  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and 
rnnning  rapidly  down  towards  the  Eurotas,  which 
is  here  called  Iri.  Behind  this  kal^via  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  Hellenic  city. 
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probably  those  of  Mgys»  The  entire  valley  I 
conceive  to  have  formed  the  Laconic  Tripolis, 
which  bordered  on  the  Megalopolitis  \  and  of 
which  one  of  the  cities  was  Pellana\  The 
other  two  were  probably  ^gys  and  Belemina. 
We  enter  some  low  hills,  among  which  are  plant- 
ations of  mulberry  trees,  belonging  to  Ghior- 
ghitza.  At  9*30  cross  another  tributary  of 
the  Eurotas.  At  9*42  pass  another  copious 
Kefalo-vrysi,  where  are  some  ancient  squared 
blocks,  and  a  small  piece  of  foundation  in 
its  place,  on  the  edge  of  the  spring;  here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  khan.  We  now  begin  to  as- 
cend some  rocky  heights,  and,  having  attained 
the  summit,  cross  a  stony  plain,  and  then  pass 
over  steep  hills  of  no  great  height,  covered  with 
shrubs.  The  Eurotas  is  concealed  at  some  dis- 
tance to  the  right  in  a  deep  glen,  between  the 
two  ranges  of  hills  which  before  inclosed  a  broad 
valley,  but  are  now  separated  only  by  the  river. 
Those  on  the  eastern  side  form,  as  I  conceive,  the 
district  anciently  called  Sciritis.  K61ina,  which  is 
situated  among  them,  may  be  the  site  of  lum,  or 
the  town  of  the  latse,  mentioned  by  Xenophon^ 
At  10.35,  on  a  summit  which  rises  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  we  arrive  at  a  Derv^ni- 
house  in  ruins,  and  descend  into  a  narrow  val* 

•  Liv.  1.  35.  c.  27.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  6.  c.  5. 

*  Polyb.  1.  4.  c.  81. 
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ley,  watered  by  a  stream  from  the  mountains  on 
our  left,  where,  on  the  slope,  in  a  situation 
similar  to  that  of  Ghiorghitza  and  Kastri,  is 
Longaniko,  another  large  Greek  village.  The 
part  of  the  Taygetic  range  above  it  is  well 
wooded  with  oak  on  the  middle  slopes,  and  with 
fir  towards  the  summit  The  lower  parts  are 
covered  with  plantations  of  the  vine  and  muU 
berry,  belonging  to  Longaniko  and  Fetrina.  We 
descend  along  the  right^  bank  of  the  aforesaid 
stream,  and  at  10.50  cross  it  a  little  above  its 
junction  with  the  Eurotas^  which  now  flows 
along  the  western  side  of  Mount  Khelm6s,  in 
a  small  valley  grown  with  jnulberries,  belonging 
to  Longaniko.  Below  its  junction  with  the  Lon- 
ganiko  stream,  the  Eurotas  turns  to  the  south- 
east. In  the  gorge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river^ 
on  the  foot  of  Khelm6s,  I  see  Ai  Irini '  a  me- 
t6khi  of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Nicholas,  behind 
which,  as  I  was  informed  at  Tripolitzd  by  Kyr 
lanataki,  who  is  a  native  of  Ghiorghitza,  there 
are  some  Hellenic  ruins ;  it  is  said  also,  that 
there  are  vestiges  of  a  Hellenic  fortress  on 
the  summit  of  Khelm6s,  probably  part  of  the 
same  ancient  city.  Though  I  cannot  perceive 
any  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  information,  ox 
that  the  ruins  are  those  of  Belemina ;  the  dis- 
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tance  we  have  travelled  from  the  remains  of 
Pellana  agreeing  very  well  with  the  100  stades 
which  Pausanias  places  between  the  two  towns. 

Khelm6s '  is  a  beautiful  round  hill,  covered 
above  with  groves  of  oak,  prindri,  wild  olive,  and  a 
variety  of  shrubs,  and  adorned  below  with  some 
open  lawns  of  pasture,  mixed  with  cultivated 
ground. 

It  is  said  that  Captain  Nicetas  and  the  only 
remaining  body  of  the  Klefles,  amounting  to 
forty,  (a  favourite  number,  and  meaning  little 
more  than  the  English  word  "  several ",) 
came  the  other  day  to  the  village  of  Petrina, 
and  received  bread  from  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  in  course*  was  obliged  to  join  them,  or  at 
least  to  fly,  as  his  head,  by  the  Pasha's  order,  was 
by  this  action  forfeited.  The  thieves  went  after- 
wards into  the  mountain  on  the  west  of  Londdri, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  their  pursuers,  and 
two  or  three  persons  were  killed  in  the  action. 
They  have  since  retired  to  Mani,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  body  of  the  Pash&'s  men,  and  about 
400  armed  Greeks  from  the  vilay6ti  of  Lond^. 

After  losing  eight  minutes,  we  pass  up  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas^  and  cross  that  river  at 
11.18,  a  little  below  a  spot  where  it  receives 
two  other  streams,  one  flowing  from  the  part  of 
the  mountain  between  Longanfko  and  Petrina, 
another  from   the  northward,   from  the  hills 
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M^hich  connect  the  mountains  Khelin6s  and 
Tzimbaru*.  The  junction  of  these  three  streams 
I  conceive  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  Her- 
masum,  near  Belemina,  which  marked  the  boun- 
dary of  Laconia  towards  the  Megalopolitis,  as 
the  Herman  on  Mount  Parnon  marked  its  limits 
on  the  side  of  the  Tegeatis  ^nd  Argeia;  for 
Pausanias  describes  the  former  Hermaeum  as 
being  **near  Belemina"^  and  adds  that  the  Ar- 
cadians  pretended  that  Belemina  had  once  be- 
longed to  them,  a  circumstance  which,  no  less 
than  the  former  expression,  tends  to  shew  that  the 
Hermasum  was  not  far  from  that  city.  The 
principal  branch  of  the  Eurotas,  or  that  which 
we  crossed,  comes  from  the  eastward,  down  a 
valley  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Khelm6s. 
We  enter  this  valley,  and  soon  after,  re-crossing 
the  river,  halt  at  11.38  at  a  mill,  five  minutes 
above  which,  a  stream  of  water  issues  from  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  mountain  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  valley.  This  is  the  main  source  of 
the  Iri,  or  Eurotas.  It  is  immediately  joined 
by  a  rivulet,  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the 
eastward,  which  in  summer  is  very  scanty,  if 
not  entirely  dry.  Two  miles  on  this  side  of 
Lond^ri  is  the  source  of  the  Kutufarina  stream, 
the  most  distant  south-eastern  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius  ;  in  summer  it  is  dry,  and  even  at  the 
Hource  water  can  only  be  had  by  sinking  jars  in 
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the  ground,  which,  after  some  time,  become 
filled.  The  most  distant  south-western  tributary 
of  the  Alpheius^  as  I  have  before  stated,  rises 
at  the  village  of  Ghian^us,  or  laneus',  two  hours 
above  Londari,  in  the  mountain  which  lies  be- 
tween.the  summits  Makryplai  and  Korakolithi. 
The  river  of  Ghianeus,  joined  by  some  smaller 
streams,  flows  through  a  valley,  included  be- 
tween Makryplii  and  the  mountain  above  Lon- 
d&ri,  leaves  Londari  on  the  right,  and  joins  the 
other  branches  of  the  Alpheius  in  the  plain  be- 
fore that  town.  I  found  a  man  of  Ghian6us  at 
the  mill  near  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas^  who 
told  me  that  the  springs  of  Ghianeus  are  very 
copious,  and  that  they  do  not  fail  in  summer. 
This  man  had  fled  from  his  village  on  account 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Turks  who 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  thieves.  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  river  of  Ghia- 
neus is  probably  the  Gatheates^  and  the  Kutu- 
&rina  the  Thetis. 

Quitting  the  mill  at  13.23,  we  once  more 
cross  the  Euroias,  and,  leaving  the  great  sources 
at  the  foot  of  the  northern  mountain,  follow  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent  or  smaller  stream  from 
the  eastward,  until,  having  again  crossed  it,  we 
leave  it  issuing  from  a  narrow  vale  on  the  right, 
and  ascend  the  hills  which  connect  Khelm6a 
with  Tzimbaru.      At  the  village  of  Kutzinii  **, 
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where,  among  many  ruins,  are  a  few  inhabited 
huts,  we  leave  the  road  to  Gardhiki  on  the  left, 
and  follow  the  summits  of  the  heights  until  we 
pass  over  a  part  of  the  rocky  ridge  of  Mount 
Tzimbarii,  and  see,  two  miles  on  the  right,  the 
large  monastery  of  Ai  Nik61a ',  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Kaltezia.  After  winding  among  the 
rocky  heights,  and  passing  over  a  small  elevated 
plain,  we  begin  to  descend  towards  the  plain 
which  extends  to  Frang6-vrysi. — At  2.48  enter 
the  plain  near  the  small  hamlet  of  Kotrobutzia : 
this  remains  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  right, 
and  the  village  of  Papari,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tzimbaru,  a  mile  on  the  lefl;, — then  crossing 
the  plain  so  as  to  leave  the  marsh  which  is  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tzimbaru  a  mile  on  the  left, 
we  enter  some  low  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plain  towards  the  mountains  of  the  TegeaHs; 
and  in  a  hollow  among  steeper  heights  arrive,  at 
8^,  at  the  tjifllik  of  Barbitza,  composed  of  a 
few  miserable  huts  with  two  Turkish  pyrghL 
In  one  of  these  I  procure  a  very  tolerable  lodg- 
ing, and  not  an  unwelcome  one,  as  the  rain  has 
fallen  at  intervals  all  day,  with  fog  and  cold,  a 
common  condition  of  the  Arcadian  climate  at 
this  season.  The  pace  of  our  agoyatic  horses 
yesterday  and  to-day  has  been  much  less  than 
the  ordinary  pace  of  my  horse. 

On  quitting  Laconia^  and  especially  on  quit- 

* '  Ay»of  NixoAao^ 
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ting  it  by  one  of  its  northern  passes,  one  cannot 
help  reflecting  how  much  the  former  destiny  of 
this  province  of  Greece,  like  that  of  most  other 
countries,  depended  upon  its  geogri^hical  struc* 
ture  and  position.  Those  natural  barriers  which 
marked  the  limits  of  the  several  states  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  which  were  the  real  origin  of  the 
division  of  that  country  into  many  small  inde- 
pendent states,  from  whence  arose  all  the  good 
and  bad  effects  resulting  from  the  consequent 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalship,  are  no  where 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  Laconice.    The 
rugged  sea»coast,  which  forms  three-fourths  of 
its  outline,  combined  with  tlie  steepness,  height, 
and  continuity  of  the  mountains  on  the  land 
side,  gave  it  that  security  from  hostile  invasion 
which  Euripides'  characterized  by  the  words 
Bwreiafio'Kos  iro\€fjUoi9f   and  which  made  even 
Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  hesi- 
tate to  invade  it,  although  urged  by  the  Arca- 
dians, the  men  best  able  to  shew  how.  the  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  surmounted  ^.     It  is  to  the 
strength  of  the  frontiers  and  the  comparatively 
large  extent  of  country  inclosed  within  them, 
that  we  must  trace  the  primary  cause  of  the 

*  Ap.  Strabon.  p.  366.  Oi  inpl  top  'EnrufAtvafn^af  oquntq 
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Lacedsemonian  power.  These  enabled  the  peo- 
ple, when  strengthened  by  a  rigid  military  dis- 
cipline, and  put  in  motion  by  an  ambitious  and 
exclusive  spirit,  first  to  triumph  over  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  Messenia,  by  this  addi- 
tional strength  to  overawe  the  disunited  repub- 
lics of  Arcadia,  and  at  length  for  centuries  to 
hold  an  acknowledged  military  superiority  over 
every  other  state  in  Greece. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  principal  passes 
into  Laconia  lead  to  one  point.  This  point  is 
Sparta,  a  fact  which  shews  at  once  how  well  the 
position  of  that  city  was  chosen  for  the  defence 
of  the  province,  and  how  well  it  was  adapted, 
especially  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  un- 
walledy  to  maintain  a  perpetual  vigilance  and 
readiness  for  defence,  which  are  the  surest  means 
of  ojBTensive  success. 

The  natural  openings  into  the  plain  of  Sparta 
are  only  two :  one  by  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed, 
the  other  by  its  only  large  branch  the  CBnus,  now 
the  Kelefina,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
joins  the  Eurotas  opposite  to  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Sparta.  All  the  natural  approaches 
to  Sparta  from  the  northward  lead  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  valleys.  On  the  side  of 
Messenia  the  northerly  prolongation  of  Mount 
Taygetum,  which  joins  Mount  Lycasum  at  the 
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pass  of  Andania,  now  the  pass  of  Makrypldi, 
furnishes  a  continued  barrier  of  the  loftiest 
kind,  admitting  only  of  routes  easily  defensible, 
and  which,  whether  from  theCromitis  of  Arcadia 
to  the  south-westward  of  the  modern  Lond&ri, 
from  the  Stenycleric  plain,  from  the  plain  of  the 
Pamisus,  or  from  Fharas,  now  Kalamita,  all  de* 
scend  into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  and 
conduct  to  Sparta  by  Pellana.  There  was  in* 
deed  a  branch  of  the  last-mentioned  route  which 
descended  into  the  Spartan  plain  at  the  modem 
Mistr^;  and  which  must  have  been  a  very 
frequented  communication  between  Sparta  and 
the  lower  part  of  Messenia ;  but,  like  the  other 
direct  passes  over  Taygetum,  it  was  much  more 
difficult  and  defensible  than  those  which  I  have 
called  the  natural  entrances  of  the  province. 
The  castle  of  Mistrlt  is  an  admirable  post  for 
the  protection  of  this  entrance  into  the  Lace* 
dasmonian  valley,  though  we  hear  nothing  of  it 
in  history,  probably  because  the  military  as- 
cendancy of  the  Spartans  seldom  left  them  any 
thing  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Messenia. 

From  the  south<*eastern  branch  of  the  plain 
of  Megalopolis,  which  is  watered  by  the  Theius, 
as  well  as  from  the  vale  of  Asea,  the  routes 
passed  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Belemina,  which 
thus  became  an  important  frontier  fortress 
in  that  quarter ;  after  having  passed  Belemina, 
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the  road  led,  like  those  from  the  Cromitis  and 
from  Messenia,  to  the  pass  of  Pellana.  Towards 
the  Tegeatice  and  Thyreatis,  the  routes  after 
crossing,  in  the  former  direction  the  rugged  and 
barren  country  which  unites  Mount  Pamon  with 
the  hills  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  upper 
Eurotas,  and  in  the  latter  the  steep  and  lofty 
recesses  of  Farnon,  united  on  the  CEnus  near 
Sellasia.  Thus  Sellasia  was  an  outwork  of  Sparta 
towards  the  Tegeatisand  Argolis,  Pellana  towards 
the  Megalopolitis  and  Messenia. 

There  was  an  important  district  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Laconia  which  Pausanias  has  not 
noticed,  although  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  bodies  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  and  was  an  important  part  of  the  Laconic 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Arcadia ;  its  name  was 
Sciritis  *.  It  consisted  of  the  rugged  and  bar- 
ren hills  rising  in  one  point  to  a  considerable 
height,  which  occupy  the  triangular  space  con- 
tained between  the  upper  Eurotas  westward 
and  the  passes  eastward,  through  which  leads 
the  direct  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  by  the 
^modern  Krya  Vrysi,  Stenuri,  and  Krevatd  Khan, 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  near  Sparta  and 
the  base  towards  the  valleys  of  Asea  and 
Tegea. 

•  Thucyd.  1.  5.  c.  33,  67.      HeUen.  1.  5.  c.  2.— L  6.  c,  6. 
-^Xen.  Inst.  Cyr.  1.  4.  c.  2.      •^-L  7*  ci  4. 
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Diodorus  *,  in  describing  the  celebrated  inva* 
sion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas,  when  Sparta 
was  insulted  for  the  first  time  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  says,  that  the  invaders  du 
vided  their  army  into  four  bodies,  which  were 
ordered  to  march  by  four  difierent  routes  and 
to  meet  at  Sellasia ;  the  Argives  by  the  direct 
road  from  Argos  to  that  place,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  Thyreatis  ;  the  second  by  the 
passes  leading  firom  Tegea  to  Sparta,  or  the  mo« 
dem  road  by  the  Krya  Vrysi  and  Steniiri  of 
Ardkhova;  the  third  by  Sciritis ;  and  the  fourth, 
consisting  of  the  Eleians,  by  valleys  of  easy  ac- 
cess which  had  been  left  without  defence.  The 
historian  omits  to  specify  more  particularly  the 
route  of  the  Eleians ;  but  as  the  direct  road  from 
Elis  to  Sparta  ascended  the  valley  of  the  AU 
pheius  near  Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its 
branch  the  Theius,  and  from  thence  descended 
the  Eurotas ;  as  this  was  the  only  principal  en-> 
trance  into  the  Laconice  remaining  to  be  named 
by  the  historian;  and  as  it  is  naturally  the 
easiest,  and  would  present  little  difficulty  when 
not  defended  at  Belemina  and  Pellana,  it  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  the  route  of  the  Eleians. 
The  Sciritis,  we  may  safely  conclude  therefore, 
was  the  rugged  district  which  I  have  men-i 

»  Diodor.  1.  15.  c.  64 
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tioned;  a  conspicuous  hill,  its  highest  point, 
'  which  I  have  before  »had  occasion  to  remark  as 
being  near  the  modern  village  of  K61ina,  seems 
the  most  probable  site  of  the  fortress  lum, 
which  Xenophon,  in  relating  the  same  events, 
shews  to  have  been  the  most  important  place  in 
Sciritis.  The  latter  historian  is  less  particular 
than  Diodorus  in  the  details  of  this  famous  in- 
vasion, though  the  same  inference  in  regard  to 
Sciritis  may  be  deduced  from  the  one  as  from 
the  other.  Xenophon  speaks  only  of  one  body, 
separate  from  the  army  of  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies,  namely,  that  of  the  Arcadians,  who,  he 
tells  us,  marched  into  Laconia  by  the  Sciritis : 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  two  routes  by 
which  the  Argives  and  the  Eleians  are  said,  by 
Diodorus,  to  have  invaded  the  country ;  but, 
having  stated  that  the  Thebans  had  arrived  at 
Mantineia  previously  to  their  movement  towards 
Sparta,  adds  that  they  entered  Laconice  by  the 
way  of  Caryas ;  that  the  I^cedasmonians  in  Sci- 
ritis would  have  opposed  the  invaders  more  ef- 
fectually by  occupying  the  passes  leading  to 
Caryse  than  by  defending  the  Sciritis }  and  that 
the  two  divisions  of  the  invading  army,  having 
met  at  Carys,  proceeded  from  thence  to  take 
and  destroy  Sellasia.  In  saying  that  the  Area-- 
dians  who  marched  through  the  Sciritis  joined 
the  Boeotians  from  the  Tegeatice  at  Caryas,  he 
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seems  to  me  not  only  to  concur  with  the  other 
authorities  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Sciritis,  but 
to  confirm  also  what  has  already  been  stated 
as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Carys  and  SeU 


March  28.  The  waters  in  the  valley  of  Bar- 
bitza  make  a  circuit  of  the  heights,  and  flow  into 
the  valto  or  marsh  i^i^hich  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  plain,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tzimbar6.  I  ride  this  morning,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  from  Barbitza  to  Paputzi*,  another 
tjiftlik  with  a  pyrgo,  belonging  to  an  agd  of 
Tripolitzd,  but  smaller  than  Barbitza.  In  both 
places  I  purchase  several  good  coins  from  the 
peasants.  I  was  told  at  Paputzi  that  Barbitza  was 
the  site  of  a  large  Pale6-khora,  or  ancient  town, 
and  the  form  of  the  hills  above  it,  with  flat  rocky 
summits,  countenances  the  supposition,  though  I 
could  not  perceive  any  remains  of  buildings.  As 
to  the  coins,  it  was  stated  that  the  greater  part 
had  been  found  not  at  Barbitza,  but  in  the  fields 
near  Frang6-vrysi.  The  tradition  as  to  Barbitza 
however,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  when  coupled 
with  the  strong  probability  of  this  having  been 
the  position  of  the  town,  which  possessed  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  basin,  of  which  the 
northern  part  belonged  to  Asea.  I  am  inclined 
to  place  the  ancient  Eutasa  at  Barbitza.     That 
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Eutaea  could  not  have  been  at  any  great  distance 
from  this  situation,  seems  evident  from  Xeno^ 
phon  '•  When  the  Mantinenses,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  effects  of  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Leuctra,  were  rebuilding  their  walls, 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  them  to  desist,  and  ir« 
ritated  moreover  at  the  assistance  which  they 
were  giving  at  the  same  moment  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Sparta  at  Tegea, 
marched  into  the  Mantinice,  at  the  head  of  his 
Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunction  with  some  Ar- 
cadians who  had  not  joined  the  Arcadic  league, 
formed  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Agesilaus, 
marching  from  Sparta,  first  took  possession  of 
Eutaea,  a  town  on  the  frontier  ^ ;  here  he  learnt 
that  all  the  combatants  of  the  place  had  gone 
to  Asea,  to  join  the  other  Arcadians,  who  were 
there  assembling,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  Mantinenses.  The  next  day  he  marched 
to  Tegea,  and  on  the  following,  entering  the 
Mantinice,  assumed  a  position  under  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  westward  of  Mantineia.  The  Ar- 
cadians from  Asea  followed  the  same  route,  and 
joiped  the  Mantinenses,  Agesilaus  not  having 
thought  it  prudent  to  interrupt  them.  After 
remaining  five  days  in  the  Mantinice,  Agesilaus^ 
finding  that  the  enemy  were  determined  not  tQ 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6.  c.  5.  ^  nroXiy  o^o^y. 
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engage,  began  early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
after  breakfast*,  to  draw  off  his  army  from  his 
position  in  the  plain  before  the  city,  to  that 
^hich  he  had  assumed  -on  his  first  arrival ; 
When,  none  of  the  Arcadians  appearing,  he 
proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Eutcea,  where  he 
arrived  late  at  night  ^.  It  is  clear  that  Age* 
silaus,  in  advancing  from  Sparta,  on  this  oc- 
casion, did  not  follow  the  direct  road  to  Te- 
gea,  by  Phylace,  none  of  the  known  places 
on  that  road  being  mentioned  by  the  historian ; 
he  must  therefore  have  passed  the  Laconic 
frontier,  either  in  the  Beleminatis  or  Sciritis, 
in  either  case  entering  the  basin  which  lies  to 
the  northward  and  eastward^  of  Mount  Tzim- 
baru.  Eutasa  consequently  stood  in  this 
valley,  not  far  from  the  Laconic  frontier,  and 
not  far  also  from  A  sea,  as  appears  both  from  the 
circumstance  concerning  its  combatants  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  and  from  Eutasa  having 
been  included  with  Asea  in  the  division  of  Ar- 
cadia called  Maenalia  ^  The  position  of  Bar- 
bitza  is  exactly  conformable  to  these  premises } 
and  its  distance  from  Mantineia,  which  is  about 
twenty-two  English  miles  by  the  road,  corre- 
sponds perfectly  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
retreat  of  Agesilaus. 

*  cr^»  a^itfTovot^o-ff pErof.  ^  Pausaii.  Arcsd.  c.  27* 
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,1  leave  Paputzi  at  8,  and  proceeding  among  the 
low  heights  which  are  the  termination  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  soon  perceive  the  Pale6-kastro 
of  Frang6vrysi  through  an  opening  in  these  hills* 
Leaving  the  fountain  and  khan  of  Frang6vrysi 
about  a  mile  on  the  left,  and  taking  a  road  to 
the  right  of  that  by  which  I  approached  Tri- 
politzd  last  year,  we  continue  to  skirt  the 
hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  until  we 
ascend  them,  after  having  halted  five  minutes 
in  the  plain.  At  9*7  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
the  pass  of  Mount  Kr^vari,  from  whence  the 
road  begins  to  descend  towards  the  plains  of 
Pallantium  and  Tegea.  The  pass  is  a  natural 
opening  in  the  rocky  heights  of  the  mountain. 
Just  in  this  spot,  by  the  road  side,  I  find  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  of  which  the  foundations 
still  remain,  together  with  several  fragments  of 
Doric  columns,  formed  of  the  same  rock  as  thQ 
mountain  itself.  Some  of  the  flutings  measure 
three  inches  and  two-thirds,  some  four  inches; 
Of  the  diameter  of  the  ccdumn  I  could  not  ob^ 
tain  a  good  measurement.  There  cannot,  | 
think,  be  any  doubt  that  these  are  remains 
of  the  temple  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
by  Ulysses  to  Minerva  Soteira  and  Neptune» 
after  his  return  home  from  Troyj  for  Pau- 
sanias  describes  it  as  situated  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Boreium,   in   the   road  from  Asea 
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to  die  Choma,  or  Dyke,  where  the  road  to 
Pallantium  diverged  from  that  of  Tegea.  Even 
without  the  existence  of  the  temple,  the  natural 
pass  would  be  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the 
ancient  road  crossed  the  mountain  exactly  in 
this  spot.  The  description  of  Pausanias  seems 
to  shew,  that  the  temple  was  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  in  his  time  as  it  is  now:  the  secluded 
situation,  which  has  been  little  frequented  as  a 
road  since  Tripolitz4  became  the  chief  town  in 
this  part  of  the  Mor6a,  has  probably  tended  to 
preserve  the  remains. 

At  9.18  descend  from  the  temple  of  SotehrUj 
through  a  ravine  of  Mount  Boreium,  into  a  part 
of  the  plain  of  Pallantium,  about  a  mile  to  the 
left  of  the  Katav6thra  of  the  Taki,  and  over 
against  the  village  of  Birbati,  which  stands  on 
the  side,  of  the  rocky  ridge  of  Thana.  In  the 
descent  I  left  another  ravine  on  the  right  at  9^» 
along  which  ascends  the  road  to  Manari,  a 
dmall  village,  not  iar  distant.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Taki«  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
appears  the  large  village  of  Kerasii.  After 
crossing  the  plain  of  Pallantium  we  mount  the 
heights  of  Thana,  and  at  10.^,  leaving  that 
village  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  descend  into  the  great  plain,  and 
enter  Tripolitzi  by  the  Mistrd  Gate.  The  plain 
was  v.eiy  muddy  and  rugged,  and  the  paved 
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road  over  it  execrable.  It  is  said  that  many 
ancient  coins  are  found  at  Thana ;  if  this  be 
correct,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  site 
of  Pallantium. 

The  head  of  Nicetas  is  brought  in  to-day,  and 
exhibited  at  the  tree  at  the  Serai,  with  another 
head,  and  an  arm.  They  belonged  to  some 
robbers  who  were  latiely  killed  at  the  mills  be- 
hind Kalamatd,  when  others,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  escaped  to  Mdni ;  a  servant  of  Nicetas 
was  brought  in  alive. 

It  would  require  a  minute  examination  of  the 
locality  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  either  to 
verify  or  to  contradict,  with  certainty,  the  de- 
scription which  Strabo  and  Pausanias  have  given 
of  the  singularities  attending  the  origin  and  in- 
cipient  course  of  the  rivers  Alpheius  andEurotas ; 
I  regret  extremely,  therefore,  that  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  Examining  the  plains  of  Aseaand 
Tegea  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  di- 
rection of  the  waters  through  the  marshes,  and 
the  structure  of  the  katav6thra  might  have  been 
apparent ;  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  a 
part  of  the  ancient  belief  respecting  these  rivers 
was  erroneous.  Strabo  *  says,  *<  The  Alpheius 
and  Eurotas  flow  from  the  same  place  ;  it  is  a 
town  ^  of  the  Megalopolitis,  called  Asea,  where 
are  two  fountains  near  each  other :  from  these 

•  Strabo,  p.  343.  ^  luifxn. 
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issue  the  two  rivers,  which,  passing  under  ground 
for  a  distance  of  several  stades,  re-appear  agafn, 
and  flow,  the  one  to  the  Laconice,  the  other  to 
the  Pisatis.  The  Eurotas  renews  its  stream  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Bleminatis,  passes  by  Spar- 
ta, and  then  through  a  long  narrow  valley,  to- 
wards that  Helos  of  which  the  poet  speaks  ;  it 
there  falls  into  the  ses^  between  Gythium,  which 
is  the  port  of  Sparta,  and  Acriae.  The  Alpheius, 
after  receiving  the  Ladon  and  Erymanthus,  and 
others  of  smaller  note,  passes  by  Phrixa,  and 
through  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia,  and  by  Olym- 
pia,  and  falls  into  the  Sicilian  sea,  between  Pheia 
andPitaneV* 

The  words  of  Pausanias**  are  these,  "The 
Alpheius  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  other 
rivers,  for  it  often  conceals  itself  in  the  earth, 
and  rises  again.  First  of  all,  flowing  from  Phy- 
lace  and  the  Symbola,  it  descends  under  ground 
to  the  Tegeatic  plain  "^ ;  then,  breaking  forth 
again  in  the  Asasa,  it  mixes  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Eurotas.  After  having  been 
again  concealed  by  a  subterraneous  channel, 
it  once  more  emerges  in  the  place  which  the 

*  An  error  perhaps  for  Epi«      some  imperfection  or  omission 
tolimn.  here  in  the    tezt^    for    the 

^  Pausan.  ArcacL  c.  54.  words   do  not  correctly  de- 

*  f«  T»  qri^toy  xarilv  to  Tiyi-      scribe  the  reality. 
•TiJioF.      There  is,  perhaps, 
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Arcadians  call  Pegas  %  [the  Fountains]  :  from 
thence,  passing  through  the  Pisaean  land,  and 
by  Olympia,  it  joins  the  sea  towards**  Cyl- 
lene,  the  port  of  the  Eleii.  Nor  does  the  agi« 
tation  of  the  Adriatic  impede  its  course,  but 
flowing  through  this  great  and  tempestuous 
sea,  it  reaches  the  island  Ortygia,  and  pre* 
serving  its  name  Alpheius,  is  there  mixed 
with  the  fountain  Arethusa/'  In  describing 
the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea  "^  the  same 
traveller  thus  again  speaks  of  the  head  of  this 
river:  '^The  source  of  the  Alpheius  is  not  more 
than  five  stades  distant  from  Asea,  and  is  not 
far  from  the  road  "*:  that  of  the  Eurotas  is  by 
the  road-side  ^  The  water  of  the  Eurotas  mixes 
with  that  of  the  Alpheius,  and  they  flow  together 
in  a  common  channel  for  nearly  twenty  stades, 
after  which  they  pass  through  a  subterraneous 
chasm,  and  emerge  again,  the  Eurotas  in  the 
Laconice,  the  Alpheius  at  the  fountains'  in  the 
Megalopolitis." 

It  is  singular  that  Pausanias,  who  delighted 
90  much  in  Greek  superstition,  has  not  taken 
any  notice  of  a  fable,  relating  to  the  common 
origin  of  the  two  rivers,  which  is  reported  by 
Strabo ;  namely,  that  if  two  chaplets,  dedicated 

*  niiyai :  Tlevyeu  more  pro-  d  ••% '       »    \    -   « ft  « 

^*''  7'  •  irotf*  avrrpt  rir  o^^r. 

b  •    ^  f     «• 

^  Pausui.  A  read.  c.  44. 
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to  tl)e  Alpheius  and  Eurotas,  were  thrown  into 
the  stream  near  Asea,  each  would  re-appear 
at  the  sources  of  the  river  to  which  it  was 
destined  *.  Though  Strabo  evidently  disbelieved 
this  story,  it  accords  exactly  with  the  assertion 
of  Pausanias,  as  to  the  union  of  the  waters  from 
the  two  fountains,  and  their  course  in  a  common 
channel.  It  accords  also  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  two  sources  at  Frang6vrysi,  (in  truth 
there  are  three,)  which  form  a  single  stream 
below  the  ruins  of  Asea,  crossing  a  plain  of 
two  miles  in  breadth,  and  turning  some  mills, 
before  the  river  joins  the  marsh.  To  call  ode  of 
the  branches  of  the  united  stream  the  Eurotas, 
and  the  other  the  Alpheius,  was  a  mere  effect  of 
the  Grecian  love  of  fiction }  but  the  assertion 
contained  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  of 
Pausanias  may  be  more  worthy  of  examination^ 
namely,  that,  after  entering  a  chasm,  the  two 
streams  separated  in  the  body  of  the  mountain, 
one  making  its  appearance  in  the  Laconice» 
(near  Belemina,  according  to  Strabo,)  the  other 
at  the  Pegae  of  the  Megalopolitis.  To  me  it  up- 
peared  that  there  is  (as  Pausanias  indicates)  only 
one  chasm  or  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  foot  of 

(nt^SfiUX^ot  Mu  o^i  vort  r6f  ri  to  xoiyey  ptVfAa  ata^aiHrm  xairit 

EsMtfTAF  xa«  T0»  "AX^ftov  eitaiU  rof  iviPnfJLhO'fMf  iKartq^f    ip  rS 

iv^tv,  iffrt  xait  w^mv^nai  fAV"  olxtUf  vota/a^*    Str&bo>  p«  vJB- 
Mi^  Th  ^*  '>'*''  nrif  ii^i90c»T«y 
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Mount  Tzimbaru,  although  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  there  are  two  copious  sources, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  emissories,  one 
contributing  largely  to  the  AlpheiuSj  the  other 
still  more  so  to  the  Eurotas, — the  former, 
which  is  at  Mdrmara,  near  Rhapsomati,  is  evi- 
dently the  ancient  Pegs,  the  latter,  which  is  at 
the  mill  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Khelm6s, 
may  be  not  improperly  called  the  source  of  the 
JEurotas.  It  certainly  is  possible  that  the  united 
waters  from  the  valleys  which  contain  Papari, 
Barbitza,  and  Frang6vrysi,  although  they  enter 
the  katav6thra  of  Tzimbaru  in  one  stream,  may 
separate  into  two  in  the  body  of  the  mountain  ; 
but  before  credence  can  be  given  to  such  a  sin- 
gularity in  the  origin  of  two  large  rivers,  flow* 
ing  afterwards  in  opposite  directions,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  examine  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
near  the  katav6thra,  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  the  lake  is  very  low,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  are  not  two  chasms,  one  absorbing 
the  streams  from  the  hills  around  Barbitza, 
the  other  those  from  Frang6vrysi.  Such  an 
examination  cannot  be,  and  never  could  have 
been,  a  very  easy  task,  nor,  if  two  zerethra 
exist,  could  the  fact  have  been  very  generally 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  so  that  a  fable, 
as  in  so  many  other  similar  instances,  might 
have  been  easily  propagated  upon  the  subject 
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by  the  hierarchy.  I  must  repeat,  however, 
that  I  could  Dot  discover  any  external  appear- 
ance of  two  openings,  although  such  caverns  or 
chasms  are  generally  very  conspicuous,  and 
easily  recognized  at  a  distance.  Polybius,  a 
native  writer,  and  one  who  was  not  so  likely 
to  be  led  astray  by  fable  as  Pausanias,  seems  not 
to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  Eurotas  having 
passed  through  Mount  Tzimbaru,  but  only  the 
Alpheius.  In  criticising  an  historian  of  Rhodes, 
who  had  mbrepresented  the  position  of  Lycoa, 
Polybius  says  that  the  Alpheius  had  a  subterra- 
neous course  of  ten  stades,  that,  re-appearing, 
it  then  crossed  the  Megalopolitan  territory,  a  dis- 
tance of  200  stades,  and  that  after  having  re- 
ceived the  Lusius  it  flowed  by  Lycoa*,  where 
it  was  deep  and  impassable  ^. 

As  to  the  torrent  of  Gdhani,  which,  issuing 
from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  marsh, 
passes  through  a  gorge  in  the  ridge  of  Tzimbaru, 
and  joins  the  stream  of  Pegce  in  the  Megalo^ 
potitis  near  Rhapsomdti,  I  was  convinced,  both 
by  inquiries  and  actual  inspection,  that  it  had , 
very  little  connection  with  the  discharge  of  the 
perennial  fountains  of  Frang6vrysi,  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  torrent  which  is  dry  during 

*  Not  Lycoa,  but  Lycsea^      Chapter  XVJII. 
if  I  am  right  in  my  remarks         ^  xolhtO^^  aSaro^  xai  Ca^^ 
as  to  those  two  places.    See     (C«Ov$  P)   Polyb.  1. 16.  c.  17* 
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a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  carries  off  only 
the  superficial  waters  of  the  lake  when  they  are 
at  the  highest,  being  a  bountiful  provision  of  na- 
ture to  prevent  the  whole  plain  from  being  sub« 
merged  in  the  winter.  Without  denying  that 
there  are  great  singularities  in  the  two  rivers, 
the  simple  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  highest  and 
moat  distant  sources,  both  of  the  Alpheius  and 
Eurotas,  are  on  the  western  face  of  the  same 
gr6at  summit,  anciently  called  Parnon,  and  now 
Malevo  of  St  Peter's,  not  far  from  the  villages 
of  V^rvena  and  Ardkhova.  The  Alpheius  rises 
from  several  rivulets  near  the  former  place,  re- 
ceives at  the  Symbola  the  source  of  Krya  Vrysi, 
(called  by  Pausanias  the  source  of  the  Al- 
pheius,) and  under  the  modern  name  of  Sa« 
randap6tamo  flows  to  a  katav6thra  on  the  sou- 
thern side  of  Mount  Cresium.  It  is  probable 
that  the  spring  to  the  eastward  of  Frangdvrysi, 
which  was  the  reputed  source  of  the  Alpheius  j  is 
l;he  emissory  of  the  Saraoda ;  that  the  spring 
at  the  khan  of  Frang6vrysi,  or  reputed  source 
of  the  Eurotas^  is  the  emissory  of  the  stream  of 
the  Taki ;  and  that  the  united  river  formed  by 
•these,  together  with  a  third  rivulet  from  under 
the  walls  of  Asea^  which  probably  had  a  more 
western  origin,  having  passed  through  Mount 
Tzimbarii,  reappears  at  M&rmara. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar&khova,  on  the 
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face  of  the  same  great  ridge  which  gives  rise  to 
the  most  distant  south-eastern  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius,  is  formed  the  northern  feeder  of  the 
(£nus,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Eurotas,  while 
the  waters  near  the  Steniiri  of  Ardkhova,  on  the 
modern  Derv6ni  from  Tripolitzd  to  Mistr^ 
taking  a  western  direction,  constitute  the  stream 
which  unites  with  the  great  source  of  the  JEi/- 
roias  at  the  mill  in  the  valley  of  Khelmds.  As 
to  that  source,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  stream 
of  which  it  can  be  the  emissory,  unless,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  should  be  found  to  be 
derived  from  the  waters  about  Barbitza,  en- 
tering a  separate  katav6thra  in  the  same  plain, 
or  unless  the  singularity  of  a  separation  of  the 
river  of  Asea  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  as 
believed  by  the  ancients,  should  prove  to  be 
true.  The  interesting  inquiry  therefore  for  fu- 
ture  travellers  will  be  the  origin  of  the  sources 
at  the  mill  near  Khelm6s,  the  direction  of  the 
waters  around  Barbitza,  and  the  conformation  of 
the  katav6thra  of  Mount  Tzimbaru. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ARCADIA. 

Military  importance  of  Mantinbia. — Approaches  to  the 
Mantinicb  from  the  Isthmus. — ^Roads  from  Argos  to 
Mantinsia. — The  Inert  plain.-*Cour8e  of  the  waters  in 
the  Mantinicb  and  Tbokatis.' — ^Ancient  military  occur- 
rences in  the  Mantinicb  ;  particularly  the  three  battles : 
namely^  I.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war^  between  the  Argives 
and  the  Laoedsemonians  under  Agis. — 2.  That  in  which  the 
Boeotians  under  Epaminondas  were  opposed  to  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians  and  Athenians. — 3.  Between  the  forces  of 
the  Achaian  league  under  Philopoemen  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  Machanidas. 

There  is  do  district  in  Greece  which  more  fre- 
quently presents  itself  to  notice  in  ancient  his- 
tory than  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd.  Placed  on 
the  frontier  of  Arcadia  towards  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  defended  on  that  side  by  strong  passes, 
and  occupied  by  the  two  leading  cities  of  the 
province,  it  was  by  these  circumstances  the 
chief  cause  and  support  of  the  union,  independ- 
ence, and  tranquillity  which  Arcadia  continued 
to  enjoy  until  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Sparta  hav- 
ing become  so  powerful  as  to  involve  all  Greece 
in  their  quarrels,  the  rivalry  of  Tegea  and  Man- 
tineia,  which  may  have  been  of  salutary  effect 
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in  the  earlier  and  better  times  of  the  confede- 
racy, tended  only  to  the  admission  of  foreign  in- 
fluence and  the  ruin  of  all  the  smaller  towns  of 
Arcadia. 

The  plain  of  Tripolitzd  is  by  far  the  greatest 
of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  center  of  the  Pe« 
loponnesus,  each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in 
by  the  intersecting  mountains,  that  no  outlet  is 
afforded  to  the  waters  but  through  the  moun- 
tains themselves.  Of  these  valleys,  which  com- 
prehended the  districts  of  Stymphalus,  Pheneus, 
Alea,  Asea,  Eutaea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  Manti- 
neia,  Orchomenus,  and  Caphyas,  those  of  the 
five  cities  last  mentioned  may  be  considered  in 
a  military  sense  to  have  formed  one  and  the 
same  plain,  the  Orchomenia  being  separated 
from  the  Mantinice  only  by  a  low  narrow  ridge. 
This  great  interior  valley  is  about  twenty-five 
English  miles  in  length  from  Caphyss  north- 
ward to  Mount  Cresium  of  the  Tegeatis  south- 
ward, with  a  breadth  varying  from  one  mile  to 
eight.  In  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  in  one 
of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to  breadth,  stood  the 
city  of  Mantineia  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plain,  a  position  which  shews  at  once  the  im- 
portance of  the  Mantinice  and  why  this  district 
was  so  oflen  the  scene  of  great  military  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  three  lines  of  access  from  the  Ar- 
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golis  into  the  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  wbichi 
although  they  all  traverse  steep  and  loHy  ridges, 
yet  presenting  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
paths  that  can  be  chosen,  have  in  all  ages  been 
the  roads  into  that  great  interior  basin*  The 
only  other  approaches  to  Mantineia  from  the 
Isthmus  were  by  Orneae  and  Orchomenus; 
neither  of  these  was  less  difficult  than  the  roads 
from  the  Argeia,  and  the  latter  was  very  cir* 
cuitous.  The  three  roads  from  Argos  are  thus 
described  by  Pausanias  \ 

**  Besides  that  entrance  into  Arcadia  from 
the  Argeia,  which  leads  from  Hysias,  over  the 
mountain  Parthenium,  into  the  Tegeatice,  there 
are  two  roads  which  conduct  to  Mantineia,  one 
by  Prinus  and  the  other  by  Qimax  ^  Of  these 
two  the  latter  is  the  wider,  and  takes  its  nam^ 
from  steps  which  were  formerly  cut  in  the  de- 
scent ^.  After  having  passed  the  Climax  there 
is  a  place  called  Melangeia  ^  from  whence  water 
for  drinking  descends  into  the  city  of  the  Man<* 
tinensei*  Beyond  Melangeia,  seven  stades  dis* 
tant  from  the  city,  is  the  fountain  of  the  Me-* 
liastae,  who  perform  the  orgies  of  Bacchus ;  at 
the  fountain  there  is  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and 

•  Pauaan.  Arcad.  c.  6^  7^  8.     called  becaiue  the  road  led 
>>  ^»«  ll^iyov  ttaKovfjuUnt  xal      through  a  forest^  or  grove^  of 

Jmi  KXlfUMOi.  the  holly-leaved  ilex. 

*  Prinus  was  probaUy  ao         '  Mi^^ryt*** 
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another  of  Venus,  surnamed  Melanis.  The  road 
Prinus  is  narrower  than  the  former,  and  leads 
through  Artemisium,  concerning  which  moimtain 
I  have  already  remarked  *,  that  it  contains  a  tem- 
ple and  statue  of  Diana,  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Inachus ;  the  water,  as  it  passes  along  the  road, 
is  the  boundary  between  the  Argives  and  Man- 
tinenses,  but  after  turning  away  from  the  road 
it  flows  entirely  through  the  Argeia,  whence  it 
is  called  an  Argive  river  by  .Slschylus  and 
others.  Having  crossed  the  Artemisium,  a  plain 
of  the  Mantinenses  wUl  receive  you,  which  is 
justly  called  ^Aftjov  [the  Inert  plain  J,  for  the 
rain-water  which  falls  from  the  mountains  causes 
it  to  remain  uncultivated  ^  and  would  even 
make  it  a  lake,  did  not  the  water  disappear  in  a 
chasm  of  the  earth,  after  passing  through  which, 
it  comes  forth  again  at  Deine,  towards  the  place 
called  Genethlium  of  Argolis,  where  fresh  water 
rises  in  the  sea.  The  Mantinenses  have  a 
mountain  on  the  left  of  the  inert  plain,  where 
are  vestiges  of  the  village  of  Nestane  and  of 
the  camp  of  Philip,  (son  of  Amyntas,)  for  they 
say  that  Philip  encamped  at  this  Nestane,  and 
from  him  they  name  the  neighbouring  fountain 
PhUippium.  Beyond  the  ruins  of  Nestane  there 
is  a  much  venerated  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the 

.   \  Pftiuaa.  1.  ji.  0.  S6.     8ee  ^  ibf^n  than  ri  fniUf  voirT. 

Chapter  XX. 
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Mantinenses  hold  a  yearly  festival ;  below  Nes- 
tane  is  the  field  of  Msera  %  which  is  a  part  of 
the  inert  plain ;  from  thence  extends,  for  a  dis« 
tance  of  ten  stades,  the  opening  which  leads  out 
of  the  inert  plain.  Proceeding  a  little  farther 
you  will  descend  into  another  plain,  where,  near 
the  road  side,  is  the  fountain  called  Arne. 
From  this  place  the  city  of  the  Mantinenses  is 
about  two  (or  twelve)  stades  ^  distant." 

Besides  the  two  approaches  to  Mantineia 
from  the  Climax  and  Prinus,  Pausanias  describes 
six  other  roads  which  led  Jrom  that  city,  name- 
ly, 1.  the  direct  road  to  Tegea.  S.  A  branch 
to  the  left  of  it,  quitting  the  former  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  distant  seven  stades  from  the 
city.  3.  The  road  to  Pallantium.  4.  The  road 
through  the  plain  of  Alcimedon  to  Methydrium. 
— And  two  roads  to  Orchomenus.  Concerning 
the  road  to  Methydrium  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  offer  some  remarks ;  those  of  Orcho- 
menus  will  be  a  subject  of  future  examination. 
As  the  three  others  concur  with  the  Prinus 
and  Climax  in  illustrating  the  topography  of 
the  Mantinic  plain,  which  was  so  often  the 
scene  of  military  operations,  I  shall  here  insert 
the  description  of  them  from  Pausanias  %  aU 

*  X^i^f  Mai^ok*  more  probably  the  correct  one. 

^  Both  numbers  occur  in         ^  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  10, 11, 
the  MSS.,  but  the  latter  is      12. 
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though  the  reference  will  in  one  or  two  particu- 
lars be  a  repetition  of  a  part  of  the  third  Chapter 
of  this  work. 

**  On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  to  Tegea  *\ 
says  the  Greek  traveller,  ^'  there  is  a  place  near 
the  walls  of  Mantineia  for  the  running  of  horses, 
and  not  far  from  thence  a  stadium  where  games 
in  honour  of  Antinous  are  celebrated.  Above 
the  stadium  rises  the  mountain  Alesium,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  from  the  wandering  of  Rhea : 
upon  the  mountain  there  is  a  grove  of  Ceres, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  the  temple 
of  Neptune  Hippius,  not  far  from  the  stadium 
of  Mantineia/' 

This  temple  of  Neptune,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  was,  according  to  Polybtus,  seven 
stades  distant  from  the  city  ^.  It  consisted,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  of  a  modem  building, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
to  inclose  and  protect  the  remains  of  an  oaken 
edifice,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Tropho- 
nius  and  Agamedes,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
few  specimens,  if  not  the  only  specimen  then 
existing  in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  a  temple  built 
of  that  material.  It  was  forbidden  to  all  unpri- 
vil^ed  persons  to  enter  the  Posidium;  and 
Hadrian,  when  he  erected  tiie  new  building, 

•  Pdyb.  L  11.  c  14.— See  Chapter  III. 
VOL.  III.  £ 
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maintained  its  sanctity  with  such  rigour,  that  the 
workmen  employed  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  structure, 
nor  even  to  see  the  interior  of  it ;  nor  was  Pau- 
sanias  himself  allowed  to  enter  the  temple. 

**  Beyond  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on  the  road 
to  Tegea,  there  was  a  trophy  of  stone  erected  in 
honour  of  the  victory  gained  [by  the  Manti- 
nensesj  over  Agis  and  the  Lacedsemonians, 
beyond  which  the  road  entered  a  forest  of  oaks 
called  Pelagus;  the  boundary  between  the 
Mantinenses  and  Tegeatffi  was  a  round  altar 
in  the  road.  On  turning  to  the  lefl,  out  of  the 
road  to  Tegea,  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  there 
occurred,  at  the  end  of  five  stades,  the  tumuli 
of  the  daughters  of  Pelias  ^,  twenty  stades  dis- 
tant from  which,  was  the  place  called  the 
Phoezi ;  the  monument  of  the  Phcezi  was  low, 
and  surrounded  with  a  basis  ^.  The  road  then 
became  narrow  %  and  there  was  a  monument 

*  The  daughters  of  Peh'as  of  Pelias,  the  names  Aste- 

were  induced,  by  the  arts  of  ropeia  and  Antinoe.   Pausan. 

Medeia,  to  put  their  father  to  Attic,   c.   18.  —  ApoUodorus 

death  at  lolcus,  from  whence  makes    the  number  ^f   the 

they  had  fled  to  the  Mantinice.  daughters  three,   and   gives 

Micon^  who  had  represented  different  names.  Apollod.1. 1. 

some  parts  of  the  Argonautic  c.  9,  10. 
story  in  a   painting  in  the         ^  Tt^u^6f4,nfov  K^nwiii, 
temple  of  the    Dioscuri    at         ^  This  remark  alludes  to 

Athens,  had  written  under  its  being  the  place  described 

the  figures  of  the  daughters  by    Homer,    by    the    words 
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said  to  be  that  of  Areithous,  who,  from  his 
club,  was  named  Coryneta." 

"  In  the  way  which  led  from  Mantineia  to 
Fallantium,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stades,  the 
wood  Pelagus  was  near  the  road.  Here  stood 
the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  buried  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  place  to  which  he 
was  carried  out  of  the  action,  and  from  whence 
he  witnessed  the  victory  of  his  army  before  he 
died,  was  thenceforth  called  Scope.'' 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
last  mentioned,  that  Scope  was  a  rising  ground, 
a  circumstance  which  I  think  identifies  it  with 
the  point  of  the  Msenalian  range  three  miles 
south  of  Mantineia,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
former  journey.  After  remarking  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Charmon  was  one  stade  be- 
yond the  tomb  of  Epaminondas,  Pausanias,  in 
allusion  to  the  forest  which  covered  a  part  of  the 
neighbouring  plain,  observes,  that  ^^  the  woods 
of  Arcadia  contain  diverse  kinds  of  oak,  namely, 
the  broad  leaved  oak,  the  phagus,  and  that  of 
which  the  bark,  called  Phellus  by  the  lonians, 
is  so  light,  that  it  serves  for  buoys  to  anchors, 
and  for  floats    to    the   nets    of  fishermen." ' 

Xr^^p^wZ  h  S«,  in  the  speech  /*«'  ^^»tvifl>^ov,  a^rSr,  ri^  i\ 
of  Nestiir,  IL  H.  143.  Arei-  V^'^.'  ^*^!"!*''  "  >^^*^"  ¥ 
thous  was  here  slain  by  ^Ly-     ^^^,'^o*t(»i  «o5<poi,  Unrri  iw'  ay- 

COrgns.  rw  Kol  ly  OaAao'ai}  votwrreu  0^- 

tlcif  ai   i^vf  jiaf  0^01*  xai   ru^      ravriK  t?(  ^^t^  Toy  f  Xomv  oAXoi 

E  2 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  forest  Pelagus  con- 
tained  cork  trees,  which  are  not  now  found  in 
a  natural  state,  I  believe,  in  any  part  of  Euro- 
pean Greece,  nor  is  the  phagus  * ,  so  called  from 
its  edible  acorn,  by  any  means  so  common  as  the 
prinus  and  ilex. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Pausanias,  in 
the  Argolics,  speaks  of  one  road  only  leading 
from  Argos  to  Mantineia,  though  he  afterwards, 
in  the  Arcadics,  as  we  have  just  seen,  describes 
two  roads,  called  Prinus  and  Climax.  It  isobserv- 
able,  however,  that  he  traces  these  two  roads  only 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Argeia  to  Mantineia,  in 
like  manner  as,  in  the  Argolics,  he  follows  the 
single  road  from  Argos  as  far  as  the  same  bound- 
ary only ;  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  from 
Argos  as  far  as  the  boundary,  there  was  but  one 
road  to  Mantineia,  which,  leaving  Argos  at  the 


rv»  'iwup,  xfti  *E^fjaia'h%9ui  o  t» 
tXeytXa  iroiia-eii,  ^E^Xo»  cyo/AO^oy- 

an.  Pans.  Arcad.  c.  12.  This 
ifi  one  of  the  references  to 
Ionia,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  country  to  have  been  the 
.  ordinary  residence  of  Pausa- 
nias. But  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adverting  to  the  word 
a^mo»,  that  I  have  inserted  the 
passage  at  length.  As  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  Pausa- 
nias here  describes  the  cork 
tree,  he  must  be  supposed  to 
employ  the  word  »paiof  in  the 
sense  of  *pongi/>  and  not  that 


of  thin.     It  is  curious  that 
ot^ua,  or  a^ia,  is  the  modem 
name  of  the  quercus  ilex,  or 
olive   leaved   evergreen  oak, 
and  not  that  of  the  cork  tree, 
which    it    may    have    been 
in   the   time   of  Pausanias. 
The  difference  in  appearance 
between  these  two  trees  is  so 
slight,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bark,  that  a  transfer  of 
name  from   the   one   to  the 
other  may  easily  have  taken 
place  in  the  declining  ages  of 
Greece. 

*  quercus  esculus. 
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gate  of  Deiras,  crossed  the  Charadrus  to  CEnoe, 
and  not  far  from  thence  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  leading  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Inachus,  and  passing  not  far  from  that  summit  of 
the  Artemisian  ridge  upon  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Diana  which  gave  name  to  it;  the  other 
leaving  the  highest  summits  to  the  left,  and  de- 
scending upon  Melangeia,  a  place  from  whence 
there  was  an  aqueduct  to  the  city  of  Mantineia. 
The  sources  near  Pik^mes,  and  the  situation  of 
that  village  relatively  to  the  ancient  city,  point 
it  out  as  the  site  of  Melangeia,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  modem  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  those  sources  ^.  The  road,  there- 
fore,  from  Argos  to  Pikernes,  which  passes  by 
the  villages  of  Kato  Belishi,  Kapareli,  and  San- 
ga,  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Climax.  From 
Pikernes,  one  may  either  descend  into  the  plain 
of  Mantineia^  or  continue  along  the  side  of  the 
mountains  to  Butia  and  Kalpaki  (Prchomemis). 

If  the  position  of  Melangeia,  and  the  line  of 
the  road  Climax,  are  correctly  indicated  as 
above,  it  will  follow,  that  the  road  over  the  Ar- 
temisian range  by  the  modern  Tumiki,  is  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Prinus ;  we  find,  in  fact,  a 
confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  comparative  topography  of  the  Mantinice, 
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in  the  circumstance,  that  the  branch  of  the  Man- 
tinic  plain,  the  opening  of  which  is  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Scope^  answers  exactly  to  the 
Argofij  or  Inert  Plain,  as  well  in  its  position  as 
in  its  marshy  nature  after  the  winter  rains,  for 
it  is  nearly  surrounded,  as  Pausanias  hints,  by 
mountains,  and  is  wider  within  than  at  the 
opening  which  unites  it  with  the  great  Man- 
tinic  plain  ;  the  breadth  of  this  opening  corre- 
sponds likewise  exactly  with  the  ten  stades  of 
Pausanias.  Nestane  appears  to  have  stood  to 
the  southward  of  the  opening  into  the  Argon, 
towards  the  projection  of  Mount  Artemisium, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Scope.  As  the  point 
of  the  same  mountain,  which  encloses  the 
Argon  on  the  northern  side,  is  about  fifteen 
stades  from  Mantineia,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable,, that  the  fountain  Arne  should  have 
been  twelve,  than  two,  stades  distant  from 
the  city,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  which  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the 
city,  was  seven  stades  distant  from  the  walls. 
Moreover  there  is  another  koXitos^  or  bay,  of 
the  Mantinic  plain,  between  Mantineia  and 
the  point  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Argon,  corresponding  to  the  other 
plain  noticed  by  Pausanias,  which  contained 
the  fountain  Arne.  This  bay  terminates  to- 
wards the  mountain,  in  a  narrow  ascent  lead- 
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ing  up  to  Tzipiana,  and  agreeing  with  the  nar* 
row  road  which  commenced  at  the  monument 
of  Coryneta. 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  Pau- 
sanias  relates  of  the  course  of  the  waters  from 
the  Inert  Plain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the 
great  valley  of  Tripolitza  is  nearly  of  an  uniform 
level,  and  that  many  parts  of  it  have  not  a  suf- 
ficient slope  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
often  overflowed  by  the  torrents  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  unless  trenches  are  made  to 
assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  those 
chasms  in  the  mountains  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  their  discharge.  Of  these  zereikra^  or 
katav6thra,  I  have  already  remarked  that  there 
are  three,  namely  those  of  the  Taki  and  of  Per- 
sovd  in  the  TegeaticCf  and  the  smaller  one  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Mantineia.  By  drainage 
the  inundations  might  be  always  confined  to  the 
iinmediate  vicinity  of  the  katav6thra,  and  they 
were  probably  so  confined  anciently,  unless 
when  the  course  of  the  waters  became  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  as 
happened  in  a  remarkable  instance,  mentioned 
by  Thucydides*.  In  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
when  art  is  seldom  applied  to  remedy  natural 
inconveniences,  and  when  the  culture  of  maize 

*  Thucyd.  1.  5.  c.  65. 
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operates  as  an  encouragement  to  keep  a  part  of 
the  land  for  many  months  in  a  state  of  inunda* 
tion,  there  are  several  parts  of  the  plain  of  Tri- 
politz&  half  the  year  under  water. 

Pausanias  asserts  that  the  waters  of  the  Inert 
Plain  were  drained  towards  the  chasms,  of  which 
the  emissory  was  a  source  called  Deine,  rising 
in  the  sea  near  the  Argolic  shore ;  a  remark 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  meant  the  zere- 
thra  of  the  Tegeatice,  near  the  modem  Per- 
sovd.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  it  happened 
that,  assuming  the  bay  or  branch  of  the  Man^ 
tmic  plain  below  Tzipiana  to  have  been  the 
Inert  Plain,  the  drainage  was  not  rather  carried 
to  the  zerethra  of  Mantineia,  they  being  so  much 
fiearer  to  the  Argon ;  the  answer  would  be,  that 
these  were  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to 
carry  off*  the  river  Ophis  and  the  other  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  Mantinic  plain.  The  Man* 
tinenses,  in  consequence,  as  we  find  from  Thu- 
cydides,  in  the  passage  already  alluded  to,  were 
in  the  habit  of  turning  the  inundations  of  the 
plain  Argon  into  the  Tegeatice,  where  the  fall 
was  greater  and  the  zerethra  more  capacious. 
This  operation  was  probably  regulated  in  a 
triendly  manner  when  the  two  cities  were  at 
peace ;  but  it  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  quarrel } 
and  when  the  republics  were  at  war,  as  we  per- 
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ceive  from  Xhucydides,  it  fuibished  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  ofience  and  injury. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
topography,  I  shall  now  advert  to  those  military 
transactions  which  have  rendered  the  Mantinice 
so  conspicuous  in  ancient  history.    Three  of  the 
actions  fought  near  Mantineia  are  among  the 
best  illustrations  of  Greek  tactics  which  history 
has  preserved,  and  they  are  particularly  worthy  of 
consideration  from  having  been  related  by  three 
historians,  each  of  whom  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  action  described,  and  if  not  personally 
engaged  in  it,  was  so  situated,  at  least,  as  to  be 
able    to    collect   the   most  authentic  inform- 
ation concerning  it.     The  earliest  of  the  three 
battles  is  described  by  Thucydides,  the  second 
by  Xenophon,  the  third  by  Polybius.     In  the 
interval   between  the  second  and  third,  there 
were  two  other  conflicts  in   the  same  field, 
which,  had  they  been  related  by  contemporary 
authors,  might  have  deserved  our  attention  al- 
most as  much  as  the  three  others ;  for  the  Lace- 
dasmonians,  headed  by  one  of  their  kings,  were 
engaged  in  them  both ;  but  the  first  is  merely 
noticed  by  Plutarch :  the  second  is  described 
by  Pausanias. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia,  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dides, occurred  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war^  b.  c.  418,  when  the  Lace- 
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daemonians,  under  Agis,  son  of  Archidamus, 
with  some  Arcadian  allies,  were  opposed  to  the 
Argives,  and  their  auxiliaries  of  Mantineia  and 
Athens'.  The  Argives,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Mantinenses,  who  were  at  that  time  enemieis 
of  the  Tegeatse,  had  moved  against  Tegea,  in 
which  city,  as  usually  happened  when  two  Greek 
republics  were  at  war,  there  was  a  faction  in 
favour  of  the  opponent.  The  Lacedsemonians, 
advancing  to  the  support  of  the  Tegeatae,  placed 
themselves  at  Orestium  ^,  in  Msenalia,  the  Mse- 
nalii  being  then  in  alliance  with  them,  upon 
which  the  Argives  retired,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  hills,  near  Mantineia.  **The 
Lacedsemonians,"  says  Thucydides,  ^'accom- 
panied by  such  of  their  Arcadian  confederates 
as  were  present,  then  entered  the  territory  of 
Mantineia,  and,  placing  themselves  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  wasted  the  country  around. 
The  Argives  and  their  associates,  on  perceiving 
the  enemy,  seized  upon  a  place  fortified  by 
nature,  and  of  difficult  access,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  order  of  battle.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, on  the  other  hand,  had  approached  to 
within  the  cast  of  a  stone  or  dart,  when  an  old 
soldier,  seeing  that  Agis  was  about  to  attack  a 

*  Thucyd.  1.  5.  c  64.  of  the  road  from  Megalopolu 

^  Otherwise  called  Ores-      to  Asea.    (Pausan.  Arcad.  c. 
thasium :  it  lay  on  the  right      44.)   »Sec.  Chapter  XVIIL 
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very  strong  position,  called  out  to  him  that  he 
was  going  to  remedy  one  evil  by  another,  thus 
signifying  that  he  was  attempting  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  .retreat  from  Argos,  for 
which  he  had  been  blamed,  by  an  imprudent  for- 
wardness upon  the  present  occasion.  Either  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  or  of  some 
sudden  change  in  his  own  designs,  Agis  with- 
drew his  army  without  engaging,  and,  marching 
into  the  territory  of  Tegea,  turned  the  course 
of  the  water  into  the  Mantinice,  concerning 
which  water,  because  it  did  much  injury  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  it  flowed,  the  Man- 
tinenses  and  Tegeatas  were  at  war.  His  design 
was  to  force  the  Argives  and  their  confederates 
to  fight  in  the  plain,  into  which  he  supposed 
that  they  would  descend,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  turning  of  the  water ;  and  remaining  that 
day  about  the  water,  he  turned  it*  The  Argives 
and  their  allies,  surprised  at  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  enemy,  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it;  and  when  they  found  that  their  adversaries 
were  no  longer  in  sight,  while  their  own  army 
remained  inactive,  and  did  not  follow,  they 
began  to  blame  their  commanders,  and  accused 
tliem  of  treachery,  as  well  for  having  suffered 
the  Lacedsmonians  to  depart,  afler  having  in- 
tercepted them  at  Argos,  as  for  now  again  allow- 
ing them  to  retire  in  safety,  without  pursuing 
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them.  The  commanders  were  now  much 
troubled.  Advancing  into  the  plain,  they  sta- 
tioned  their  forces  as  if  about  to  advance  against 
the  enemy,  and  next  day  disposed  them  so  as  to 
be  in  readiness  for  battle,  if  they  should  fall  in 
with  their  adversaries.  When  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  returning  from  the  water  to  their  former 
position  at  the  Heracleium,  found  the  enemy 
already  descended  from  the  mountain,  and  in 
order  of  battle,  they  were  struck  with  con- 
sternation, having  so  short  space  of  time  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle.  They  were 
soon  arranged,  however ;  Agis,  the  king,  com- 
manding all  according  to  law.  For  when  the 
king  leads  the  army,  every  thing  is  regulat- 
ed by  him ;  he  gives  the  orders  to  the  po- 
lemarchs,  the  polemarchs  to  the  lochagi,  and 
the  lochagi  to  the  pentecontateres,  the  latter 
to  the  enomotarchse,  and  they  to  the  enomo- 
tiae,  and  thus  the  requisite  mandates  are  for- 
warded, and  quickly  communicated  from  one  to 
another;  the  greater  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  being  the  commanders  of  commanders, 
and  the  care  of  what  is  to  be  done,  the  business 
of  many. 

"  On  the  left  were  the  Sciritas,  who,  alone  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  have  the  right  of  occupy- 
ing this  place.  Next  to  them  were  the  Brasi- 
diani,  who  had  served  in  Thrace,  and  the  Neo- 
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damodeisy  (or  those  who  had  recently  been  made 
freemen.)  Then  came  the  lochi  (or  divisions)  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  next  to  them  the  Hersen- 
ses  of  Arcadia  ;  then  the  Msenalii ;  and  on  the 
right  the  Tegeatse,  with  a  few  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians at  the  extremity.  The  cavalry  were  upon 
either  wing.  Such  was  the  order  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Of  their  adversaries,  the  right  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Mantinenses,  because  the  affiiir  took 
place  in  their  territory ;  adjacent  to  them  were 
the  other  auxiliaries  of  Arcadia ;  then  the  thou- 
sand chosen  men  of  Argos,  whom  the  city  had 
long  kept  in  exercise  at  the  public  charge;  then 
the  other  Argives ;  next  to  them  their  allies  of 
Cleonae  and  Ornese  ;  and  last  of  all,  on  the  left, 
the  Athenians,  with  their  domestic  cavab-y. 
Such  was  the  order  and  preparation  on  both 
sides. 

"  Hie  Lacedaemonian  army  was  the  most  nu- 
merous in  appearance,  but  I  am  unable  to  state 
its  total  amount,  or  the  number  of  the  several 
people  who  composed  it,  that  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  being  unknown,  in  consequence  of 
the  secrecy  (£  the  government,  and  that  of  the 
others  unworthy  of  belief,  from  tbe  usual  osten- 
tation of  mankind  in  the  enumeration  of  their 
own  people.  The  force  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  may  be  computed  thus.  Seven  lochi 
fought,  besides  the  Sdritae,  of  whom  there  were 
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600.  In  each  lochus  were  four  pentecostyes, 
in  each  pentecostys  four  enomotise.  Each  eno- 
motia  consisted  of  four  men  in  front,  with  a 
depth  not  everywhere  equal,  but  arranged  as 
the  lochagus  thought  fit.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  army  was  drawn  up  eight  deep,  and  it 
had  448  in  front,  beside  the  Sciritas." 

From  this  computation  of  Thucydides,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian hoplitae  was  not  much  above  4000,  which, 
when  drawn  up  in  the  compact  order  described 
by  the  historian,  would  not  occupy  a  front  of  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The  light 
armed  were  probably  much  more  numerous. 

The  hills  upon  which  the  Argives  first  placed 
themselves,  seem  to  have  been  those  immediately 
above  Mantineia  to  the  eastward,  the  part  of 
which  near  the  southern  side  of  the  walls  of 
Mantineia,  was,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
called  Alesium*    From  this  height  nothing  could 
be  seen  which  took  place  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plain  of  Tripolitza,  to  the  southward  of  the 
projection  of  the  Artemisian  range,  upon  which 
Nestane  stood,  and  which  bounded  the  Inert 
I^ain  on  the  south.     There  it  was,  therefore, 
that  Agis  was  engaged  in  turning  the  course  of 
the  water,  when  the  Argives  lost  sight  of  him. 
His  object  was  to  divert  the  water  from  the 
plain,  southward  of  the  point  of  Nestane^  into 
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the  plain  Argon^  situated  Northward  of  the  same 
projection.  And  thus  Thucydides,  though  he 
neither  mentions  the  plain  Argon  by  that  name, 
nor  describes  the  ultimate  course  or  natural 
outlet  of  the  waters,  after  they  had  been  turned 
into  the  Tegeatice,  concurs,  as  far  as  his  tes- 
timony extends,  with  the  more  particular  detail 
of  Pausanias,  which,  when  examined  on  the 
spot,  shews  that  the  only  outlet  ^though  the 
course  of  the  waters  towards  it  might  require 
to  be  assisted  by  art)  was  through  the  zerethra 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Corythic  bay  of  the 
Tegeatic  plain,  or,  in  modern  words,  by  the 
katav6thra  of  Persovd.  The  Heracleium  I  do 
not  find  mentioned  in  any  otlier  author  ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  as  well  in  the  previous  position  on 
the  hills,  as  after  their  descent  into  the  plain, 
that  the  Argives  and  their  allies  were  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Mantineia.  They  were  probably 
drawn  up  across  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  city, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  parallel  line  to 
the  southward  of  them,  between  the  city  and 
the  opening  between  Scope  and  Nestane,  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Mantinice. 

"After  an  exhortation,''  continues  Thucy- 
dides,  "  the  engagement  began,  the  Argives 
and  their  confederates  advancing  with  violence 
and  fury,  the  Lacedsemonians  slowly,  and  with 
a  march  regulated,  as  their  military  law  enacts. 
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by  the  music  of  many  flutes,  not  as  a  point  of 
religion,  but  with  the  design  that,  marching  for- 
ward evenly  and  by  measure,  their  ranks 
might  not  fall  into  disorder,  as  often  happens 
to  large  bodies  when  moving  in  presence  of  an 
enemy.  While  yet  in  motion,  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  Agis,  suggested  by  the  customary 
practice  of  armies  when  advancing  to  the  en- 
gagement. It  generally  happens,  that  either 
party  strives  to  extend  his  right  wing,  so  as  to 
outflank  his  adversary's  left,  each  soldier  endea- 
vouring, in  order  to  protect  himself^  to  cover  his 
body  with  the  shield  of  the  man  upon  liis  right, 
persuaded  that  in  this  compact  order  they  are 
most  completely  covered  from  the  enemy.  The 
right  hand  man  of  the  right  Mring  is  the  first 
cause  of  this  [tendency  of  each  line  *  to  out- 
flank the  enemy's  left],  for  while  he  strives  to 
shift  his  uncovered  side  from  the  enemy,  the 
same  fear  prompts  the  rest  to  follow  hinu  In 
this  manner  the  Sciritas,  on  the  Lacedemo- 
nian left,  were  circumvented  by  the  right 
wing  of  their  opponents,  and  still  more  the 
Athenians  by  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Tegeatas, 
the  army  of  the  latter  being  the  more  numerous 
of  the  two.  Agis,  therefore^  perceiving  that 
the  Mantinenses  had  extended  themselves  very 
far  upon  his  left,  and  fearing  lest  that  flank 
should  be  surrounded,  ordered  the  Sciritse  and 
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Brasidiani  to  move  a  part  of  their  division  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  make  the  left  flank  coexten- 
sive with  that  of  the  Mantinenses,  and  sent 
directions  at  the  same  time  to  the  polemarchs 
HippoDoidts  and  Aristodes  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  with  two  lochi  from  the  right  wing^ 
thinking,  that  while  the  wing  opposed  to  the 
Mantinenses  would  be  thus  reinforced,  the 
other  would  still  be  suflSciently  strong.  It 
hai^eaedf  however,  [the  order  being  given 
i&  the  very  concourse,  and  on  a  sudden,]  that 
Aristocles  and  Hipponddas  refused  to  move, 
for  which  they  were  afterwards  banished  from 
Sparta,  being  supposed  to  have  disobeyed 
through  cowardii^.  The  enemy  having  begun 
the  attack  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  lochi  not 
coming  to  fiU  4ip  the  place  of  the  Sciritss,  the  con- 
se^tftence  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  un^ 
able  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  the  line^ 
or  to  close  the  empty  space.  However,  though 
totally  worsted  m  skilly  they  shewed  themselves 
by  no  means  inferior  to  their  adversaries  m  va^ 
lottr.  When  the  engagement  became  close,  the 
Mantinenses  turned  the  left  of  the  Sciritse  and 
BraaidiaiKU  At  the  »me  time  that,  assisted  by 
€mr  aUies  of  Arcadia,  and  the  thousand  sdect 
mea  of  Afegos,  th^  entered  the  space  left  vacant 
by  the  diaufiited  Laeedaemonians^  slew  many  of 
tbem,  and  having  surrounded  and  put  them 

VOL.  III.  F 
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to  flight,  chased  them  to  their  waggons,  where 
some  of  the  aged  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
baggage  were  killed.  Here,  therefore,  the  La- 
cedasmonians  were  beaten ;  but  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  line,  particularly  in  the  centre, 
where  stood  King  Agis,  and  about  him  the 
horsemen  called  the  Three  Hundred,  the  Lace-< 
dflsmonians  falling  upon  the  Argive  veterans, 
and  those  called  the  Five  Lochi,  and  the  Cleo- 
nsi,  and  the  Orneatas,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
were  next  to  them,  put  them  all  to  flight,  the 
enemy  scarcely  waiting  to  come  to  blows,  but 
giving  way  as  soon  as  the  Lacedasmonians  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  them  even  through  fear  of 
not  escaping,  [allowing  themselves  to  be,]  trod- 
den under  foot. 

"  While  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
allies  were  giving  way  in  this  part,  they  were 
worsted  also  on  the  left,  where  the  right  of  the 
Lacedasmonians  and  Tegeatae  outflanked  the 
Athenians,  who  were  thus  on  one  side  sur- 
rounded, and  on  the  other  beaten ;  and  who 
would  have  suffered  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  army,  had  not  their  cavalry  been  present 
to  assist  them.  It  happened  also  that  Agis,  at 
that  time,  finding  that  his  left  was  suffering 
from^the  Mantinenses  and  the  thousand  Argives, 
ordered  all  the  army  to  proceed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  defeated  wing.     So  that  the  Athe- 
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nians,  and  that  part  of  the  Argives  which  was 
beaten,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  inclined  from  them, 
easily  saved  themselves.     The  Mantinenses  and 
their  associates,  and  the  select  Argives,  seeing 
their  army  overcome,  and  the  Lacedsemonians 
turning  against  them,   gave  way  and  betook 
themselves  to  flight.     Most  of  the  Mantinenses 
were  slain,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  chosen 
Argives  were  saved,  for  neither  the  flight  nor 
the  disorder  was  long  continued,  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  fight  with 
constancy  and  perseverance  until  they  have 
turned  the  enemy,  but  never  to  pursue  him 
long  after  they  have  forced  him  to  retreat. 
Thus,    or   very    nearly   so,    was    fought  this 
battle,  the  greatest  which  had  occurred  for  a 
long   time   between   Greciajis  and   Grecians, 
and  wherein  the  greatest  cities  were  engaged. 
The  Lacedaemonians  laying  together  the  arms 
of  the   slain  enemies,   immediately  erected   a 
trophy.     They  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  gave  them  up  under  truce ; 
their  own  slain  they  carried  away  and  buried 
at  Tegea.      Of  the   Argives,    Orneatae,   and 
Cleonaei,   7OO  were  killed,  of  the   Athenians 
and  iBginetae,  200,  with  both  the  commanders. 
The  allies  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
suffered  nothing  worthy  of  mention :  of  theLace- 
daemonians  themselves  it  is  diflScult  to  speak  with 
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certainty,  but  it  is  said  they  lost  SOO  men.  The 
other  king,  Pleistoanax,  came  with  a  reinforce- 
ment, both  of  veterans  and  young  soldiers,  as 
far  as  Tegea ;  but  having  heard  of  the  victory 
he  returned  []to  Sparta]].  The  Lacedaemonians 
sent  messengers  to  the  Corinthians  and  the 
allies  from  beyond  the  isthmus,  desiring  them 
to  return  home ;  then  dismissing  those  who  were 
with  them,  they  marched  to  Sparta,  and  cele- 
brated the  festival  called  Cameia,  having  by 
this  battle  removed  the  disgrace  which  they 
had  incurred  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  by 
their  defeat  at  the  island  [Sphacteria]].  Their 
want  of  counsel  and  energy  on  o'ther  occaskms 
was  counterbalanced  by  this  event,  their  mis- 
carriage being  imputed  to  fortune,  and  their 
minds  considered  such  as  they  had  ever  been,'* 
Thirty-three  years  after  this  transaction  \  in 
the  second  year  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  less  formid- 
able than  they  had  been  at  the  €nd  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  government  thought 
the  moment  favourable  for  removing  that  impe- 
diment to  the  extension  of  its  power  in  Arcadia 
which  Mantineia  had  ever  presented,  and  etaily 
found  a  pretext  to  justify  the  bold  measure  which 
they  adopted,  of  ordering  the  Maotinenses  to 

•  B.  C.  385. 
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destroy  the  walls  of  their  city*.  Upon  their  re- 
fusal^aaarmy  marched  against  them,  commanded 
by  the  king,  Agesipolis,  son  of  Pausanias.  He 
first  formed  an  intrenchment  ^  round  the  city, 
employing  one  half  of  the  army  to  protect  the 
other  half  while  at  work ;  and  then,  under  the 
protection  of  the  intrenchment,  he  built  a  wall 
of  circumTallation.  Having  afterwards  learnt 
that  the  blockaded  enemy  was  well  supplied 
with  provisions,  he  resorted  to  the  following 
expedient :  throwing  up  an  embankment  across 
a  river  which  flowed  through  the  city,  he 
caused  an  inundation  round  the  walls,  which  at 
length  rose  so  high  as  first  to  cover  the  found- 
ations,  and  then  to  dissolve  the  lower  part  of  the 
brickwork,  so  that  the  wall  began  to  decline 
from  the  perpendicular.  The  Mantinenses  en- 
deavoured by  wooden  supports  to  prevent  it 
from  £dUng ;  but  finding  the  water  too  powerful 
for  them,  and  fearing  lest  the  ruin  of  their  de- 
fences  on  all  sides  should  expose  the  city  to  be 
taken  by  assault,  they  submitted  to  the  terms 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  were,  that  they 
should  evacuate  the  city,  and  dwell  in  four  small 
towns,  as  in  ancient  times.  Agesipolis,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  father,  allowed  sixty  leading 
men  of  Mantineia,  who  favoured  the  Argives, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen#  1.  6.  c.  2.  ^  roif^ov. 
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to  retire  in  safety.  These  defiled  through  the 
armed  LacedsE^'monians,  whose  excellent  disci- 
pline not  only  made  them  abstain  from  insult- 
ing the  exiles,  but  was  the  means  of  saving 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  own  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  oligarchical  faction. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  words 
of  Xenophon  cited  below  have  the  meaning  which 
I  have  just  assigned  to  them,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  foundations  of  the  walls  were  made  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  unburnt  brick*. 
The  latter  fact  is  directly  stated  by  Pausanias  ^^ 
and  though  he  does  not  speak  of  the  foundations 
of  stone,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  substruction 
was  indispensably  necessary  in  this  marshy 
level. 

Xenophon  terminates  his  account  of  the  strata- 
gem of  Agesipolis  by  the  reflection,  that  man- 
kind learnt  one  lesson  of  wisdom  from  it ;  name- 
ly, not  to  condu.ct  a  river  through  a  city  ^.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  stream  had  been 
artificially  turned  into  that  direction.  He  remarks 


f  t 


poia^,  fl^fTo  TO  votf^  wt^  re  ruv 
inro  Tctr^  olxiai^  xal  vvt^  rif  inro 

^t  Ttff  xi-ru  TXiv6ft;i>,   xat  7^o^»- 

ippyiypvro   to  ti«;^o?,    itthtu   Ji 

Hal  ExXiriro. — Xenoph.  Hellen. 
}.  5.  c.  2. 


^  flxiy  Tnv  ToXiy  ov  «'oXio^x»a 
Kara  Tor  la'^v^9,7^if  i\  "O^iv  ve- 

«-x*yfiot/. — Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  8. 


yi  riff  av^puvuif,  rf  /a9  iia 


rctvuf 
Ha  tHj^tit 

TToraiAOv   vonTa^at*  —  Xenoph. 

ibid. 
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also,  that  the  river  was  of  considerable  size  % 
a  description  quite  unsuited  to  the  brooks  which 
now  embrace  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
leading  to  the  inference  that  the  stream  from  Tzi- 
piana,  which  now  passes  to  the  south-westward  of 
the  ruins,  is  the  river  intended  by  Xenophon, 
and  is  consequently  the  Ophis  of  Pausanias.  If 
this  stream  was  diverted  from  its  course  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  through  the  city,  it  will  foU 
low  almost  of  necessity  that  above  the  city  it  was 
then  united  with  the  two  rivulets  which  now  en- 
circle the  walls,  flowing  in  their  natural  direc- 
tion. In  the  time  of  Agesipolis,  therefore,  all 
the  running  water  of  the  Mantinic  plain  passed 
in  one  body  through  the  walls,  which  illustrates 
the  observation  of  Xenophon  as  to  the  size  of 
the  river,  and  will  assist  also  in  accounting 
for  the  successful  effect  of  the  operation  of 
Agesipolis. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Mantinenses  had  lasted 
more  than  fourteen  years,  when  their  oppressors 
having  been  defeated  at  Leuctra^ ,  one  of  the 
consequence^  of  it  wasf,  the  re-establishment  of 
Mantinenses  in  their  city,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  its  walls  ^.  For  carrying  on  this  operation, 
the  Eleians  sent  assistance  in  money,  and  the 
Arcadians  in   men.     I  have  already  remark- 

*  fxax'  orra  wiAvytQn,  ^  Xenopb.  Hellen.  1.  6.  c. 

•*  July,  B.  c.  371.  5. 
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ed*,  that  the  existing  remains  are  probably 
for  the  most  part  the  work  of  that  period.  I 
say  for  the  most  part,  because  there  are  some 
places  where  the  polygonal  work  appears  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  substruc- 
tion, while  the  remainder,  being  of  that  more 
regular  kind  which  was  employed  in  the  fortifi* 
cations  ef  Messene,  has  every  indication  of 
having  been  a  production  of  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  existing  ruins,  moreover,  are  suf^ 
ficiently  preserved  to  shew  that  no  considerable 
stream  could  have  passed  through  their  inclosure. 
The  Mantinenses,  therefore,  when  their  walls 
were  rebuilt,  seem  really  to  have  profited  by 
the  severe  lesson  of  Agesipolis,  and  to  have 
allowed  the  Ophis  to  pursue  the  natural  course 
which  it  now  follows  through  the  plain,  while 
the  two  other  rivulets  were  made  to  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  a  wet  ditch  to  the  new  fortifi-* 
cation. 

The  present  height  of  the  substruction  of 
stone  seems  to  me '  to  afford  a  third  reason  for 
the  same  opinion  a»  to  ita  date ;  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  foi'  such  an  operation  aa  that  of  Agesi- 
polis to  have  been  successful  with  foundations 
so  high  as  those  which  are  still  preserved.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Mantinenses 

•  See  Chapter  III. 
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derived  more  than  one  useful  lesson  from  their 
misfortune:  and  that  they  were  careful  not 
only  to  exclude  the  river  from  their  city,  but 
also  to  make  the  substruction  of  their  walls  of 
such  a  height  as  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
merged by  means  of  such  streams  as  those  which 
water  the  Mantinice. 

While  the  new  fortification  was  in  progress, 
the  work  was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  Agesilaus,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted  in  speaking  of  Eutasa. 

■ 

Agesilaus,  on  entering  the  Mantinice,  placed 
his  army  under  the  mountains  to  the  westward 
of  Mantineia.  On  the  following  day  he  en- 
camped at  a  distance  of  only  twenty  stades  from 
the  city.  Meanwhile,  the  troops  of  the  Arcadic 
league,  which  had  collected  at  Asea,  moved 
to  Tegea,  and  thence  towards  Mantineia.  This 
body  Agesilaus  was  fearful  of  opporing,  lest 
at  the  same  time  the  Mantinenses  should  issue 
from  the  town,  and  attack  him  in  the  flank  and 
rear}  he  allowed  them,  therefore,  to  effect  a 
junction.  Next  morning  he  was  joined  by  the 
cavalry  of  Phlius,  by  the  peltastse  of  Orcho- 
menus,  and  by  some  other  Arcadians,  who  had 
not  joined  the  Arcadic  league;  these  troops 
marching  in  the  night  from  Orchomenus,  had 
passed  unperceived  under  the  walls  of  Man- 
tineia.    Agesilaus,  thus  reinforced,  led  forward 
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his  forces,  but  the  evening  coming  on,  he  en- 
camped in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
not  far  from  Mantineia,  but  quite  hidden  from 
it\ 

On  the  ensuing  morning,  finding  that  the 
Mantinenses  were  gathering  on  the  hiUs  in  his 
rear,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  a  very  compact 
order  until  he  arrived  in  the  plain,  where  he 
drew  forth  his  line  with  a  depth  of  nine  or  ten 
shields.  Here,  for  the  honour  of  Sparta,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  remain  three  days, 
although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
He  then  began  that  rapid  retreat  to  Eutaea 
which  has  already  been  described,  being  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he  would 
be  exposed  by  remaining  in  Arcadia ;  for  the 
Mantinenses  had  been  joined  by  the  Eleians  and 
Argives  as  well  as  by  the  Arcadians,  and  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  Boeotians  and  their 
allies,  commanded  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelo- 
pidas,  to  advance  against  him.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
long  before  this  army  arrived  at  Mantineia, 
when  Epaminondas  was  persuaded  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  there  assembled  to  make  that  famous 
invasion  of  Laconia  which  silenced  for  ever  the 
proud  Spartan  saying,  ^^  that  their  women  had 

(rr^arovtitva^ofAivQf  tU  tw  ow-     — Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  6.  C.  5. 

Of r  x6?i7Fo»  trii  MamnKii,  fJidXa  ■ 
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never  beheld  the  smoke  of  an  enemy  Vfire/'  and 
which  reduced  the  Lacedsemonians  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  other  Greeks.  In  describing 
these  transactions,  Xenophon  mentions  a  place 
called  Elymia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantinice 
and  Qrchomenia,  the  name  of  which  occurs 
in  no  other  author.  A  few  days  before  Age- 
ffllaus  entered  the  territory  of  the  Mantinenses, 
the  latter  had  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Or- 
chomenus.  Xenophon  adds,  that  with  some 
difficulty  they  had  made  good  their  retreat 
to  £lymia,  where  they  found  themselves  so 
hard  pressed  as  to  be  obliged  to  turn  and 
face  their  pursuers,  whose  leader,  Polytro* 
pus,  they  killed.  £lymia,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  near  the  frontier  of  the  two  districts. 
As  to  the  '^  valley  surrounded  with  mountains, 
near  Mantineia,  but  quite  hidden  from  it,*'  in 
which  Agesilaus  encamped  one  evening,  the 
description  seems  to  answer  better  to  the  smaller 
and  more  northern  branch  of  the  Mantinic 
plain  between  Mantineia  and  the  Argon,  than 
to  the  latter  branch  of  the  same  plain.  The 
northern  bay  corresponds  better  by  its  proxi- 
mity to  Mantineia  ;  by  Mount  Alesium  it  was 
equally  hidden  from  the  city,  while  its  small 
dimensions  and  the  nearness  of  the  incumbent 
mountains  rendered  it  a  more  hazardous  posi- 
tion to  an  army  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
of  Agesilaus. 
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The  new  walls  of  Mantineia  could  not  have 
been  completed  more  than  six  years  when  the 
celebrated  battle  was  fought,  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  b.  c.  S6%  in  which  Epaminondas  closed 
his  career  of  glory,  and  of  which  the  contempo* 
rary  historian  has  left  the  clear  and  interesting 
description  which  terminates  his  Hellenic  his-* 
tory*.      The  people  of  Mantineia,  and  some 
other  Arcadians,   forgetful  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  Epaminondas,   and  jealous  of  his 
interference  in  their  afiairs,  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians; 
upon  which  the  Thebans,  perceiving  that  their 
authority  in  the  Peloponnesus  could  only  be 
supported  by  arms,  sent  Epaminondas  into  the 
peninsula  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Boeotians, 
Euboeans,  and  Thessalians,  which,  when  rein- 
forced by  the  Tegeatae  and  some  other  Pelo* 
ponnesians,  amounted,  according  to  Diodorus, 
to  30,000  foot  and  3,000  horsed     While  the 
Mantinenses  and  their  friends  of  Eleia,  Achaia, 
and  Arcadia,  were  waiting  at  Mantineia  for  the 
promised  succours    from  Athens  and  Sparta, 
Epaminondas    remained    within    the  walls  of 
Tegea  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  intercept 
the    Lacedaemonians  in  their  march  towards 
Mantineia.  As  soon  as  be  heard  that  Agesilaus"" 

*  XenopH.  Hellen.  1.  7*  c.         ^  Diodcnrus  (1. 15.  c.  82.) 
lilt.  says  Agis. 

b  Diodor.  1. 15.  c.  84. 
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had  moved  out  of  Sparta,  aod  had  advanced  as 
far  as  Pellana,  on  the  upper  Eurotas,  he  made 
a  sudden  march  to  Sparta,  and  would  have 
taken  the  city  but  for  the  timely  return  of  Age* 
silaus  and  the  able  conduct  of  the  other  king^  X 
ArchidamusS  who,  with  only  one  hundred  men, 
crossed  the  Eurotas,  boldly  attacked  the  The- 
bans  on  the  heights  of  Menelaium,  and,  although 
with  severe  loss,  completely,  arrested  their  ope- 
rations. Failing  in  this  ofc^ect,  Epamioondas 
returned  to  Tegea,  and  tried  the  success  of  an- 
odier  surprise  in  tlie  opposite  direction  by  send- 
ing forward  his  cavalry  to  Mantineia,  where  he 
supposed,  (as  it  was  the  time  of  harvest,)  that 
all  the  cattle  and  men  of  Mantineia  would  be 
found  in  the  fields.  Here»  however,  he  was  also 
foiled  by  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  \  who, 
although  just  arrived  and  employed  in  quarter- 
ing themselves  in  the  town«  immediately  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  ^  Thus  disappointed  in 


*  DiodoniB  aajB  AgeulauB.  hilb  above  k,  ia  tlieir  way 
Both  these  names  are>  un-  from  the  Isthmus^  at  the  in- 
donbtedly^  erroneous.  stant  when  Epaminondas  ar- 

^  Djodoma  says  they  were  rived  at  the  temple  of  Nep< 

6^000  in  number,  and  under  tune.     Plutarch  relates  the 

the  command  of  Hegdochus.  occurrence  m  the  same  man- 

*  This  IS  the  account  of  ner,  and  adds^  that  the  Atfae- 
Xenophon;  but>  according  to  nians,  although  fiettigued  with 
Polybius,  the  Athenians  had  their  march  and  astonished  at 
not  entered  the  town^  but  the  unesqiected  encounter, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  immediately    engaged     and 
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both  his  attempts  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
allies,  and  finding  the  time  of  his  command 
nearly  expired,  he  thought  it  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation,  to  come  to  a  general  ac- 
tion. The  enemy's  army,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  was  still  greatly  inferior  to  his  own,  consist- 
ing only  of  about  23,000  Lacedsemonians,  Athe- 
nians, Eleians,  and  others,  of  whom  S,000  were 
cavalry.  Xenophon  then  continues  his  narra- 
tive in  the  following  terms :  '<  Epaminondas 
having  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  moved 
forward,  not  by  the  shortest  route  towards  the 
enemy,  but  towards  the  western  mountains  of 
Tegea  *,  so  as  to  make  his  opponents  suppose, 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  that  day. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  mountain  he  drew  out  his 
phalanx  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  the  men 
lodge  their  arnis  under  the  heights  ^,  as  if  he  de- 
signed to  remain  stationary  in  that  position.  By 
these  proceedings  the  minds  of  his  adversaries  be- 
came relaxed  in  regard  to  their  readiness  for  en- 
gaging, and  even  their  ranks  were  disordered;  as 
soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  brought  some  lochi 
from  the  wings  to  the  front,  so  as  to  strengthen  the 

repulsed  Epaminondas  £rom  de  Glor.  Athen. 
under  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  *  Tii-  fAw  <rvfrofj,vTeiTr,f  t^ 

The    same  circumstances  of  '»'*,^«  ^oXi/^ovi  ovk  ^i,  x^h^  i\ 

the  event  were  represented  in  ^^T^  '"7'^  T  ^'  '^"^'^^ 
a    picture  by  Euphranor. —         h  /—i     -    « t  *  ~    -a         x 

Polyb.  1.  9.  c.  8.  —  Plutarch.  SirXu. 
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wedge-shaped  part  of  the  line,  where  he  himself 
was  situated  *,  he  ordered  the  army  to  resume 
their  arms,  and  led  them  forward.  The  enemy, 
seeing  them  thus  unexpectedly  advance,  were 
thrown  into  confusion :  some  ran  into  their 
ranks,  others  put  their  men  into  order ;  some 
bridled  their  horses,  others  put  on  their  breast- 
plates ;  all  had  more  the  appearance  of  being 
about  to  suffer  than  to  act.  Epaminondas, 
meanwhile,  led  forward  his  army  like  a  ship  of 
war  bearing  down  to  the  attack,  confident  that, 
if  he  could  penetrate  in  any  one  part  of  the 
hostile  force,  he  should  easily^  defeat  the  re- 
mainder ;  for  he  had  so  disposed  his  forces  as 
to  make  the  attack  with  his  best  troops,  leaving 
the  weakest  at  a  distance,  conscious  that  these, 
if  defeated,  would  discourage  those  around  him 
and  give  strength  to  the  adversaries.  The  ene- 
my's horse  were  drawn  up  like  a  battalion  of 
hoplita?,  and  had  no  infantry  to  act  with  them  ^ ; 
whereas  Epaminondas  had  formed  his  cavalry 
into  a  strong  wedge,  and  had  stationed  infantry 
with  them,  thinking,  that  as  soon  as  the  horse  had 
forced  a  way  through  the  enemy,  their  whole  army 
would  be  beaten ;  for  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any 
willing  to  stand  when  some  of  their  own  body 
are  seen  to  fly.     To  prevent  the  Athenians  on 
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the  left  wiog  from  assisting  those  near  them, 
Epaminondas  stationed  a  body  of  horse  and 
heavy-armed,  upon  certain  high  grounds*,  who 
threatened  from  thence  the  rear  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thus  had  he  made  his  dispositions  for 
attack:  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  hopes; 
for  having  been  successful  in  the  point  to  which 
his  efforts  were  directed,  he  turned  the  whole 
army  to  flight  But  when  he  fell  there  was  none 
left  to  make  a  proper  uae  of  the  victory ;  for 
although  the  enemy^s  phalanx  was  in  flight,  the 
Theban  hoplits  neither  killed  any  of  them  nor 
moved  forward  from  the  place  where  the  attack 
had  been  made ;  nor  when  the  enemy's  horse 
was  also  in  flight  did  the  cavalry  of  Epaminon.- 
das  pursue  or  day  any  either  of  the  hostile  ca<* 
valry  or  of  the  heavyHarmed,  but,  as  if  themi- 
aeives  had  been  beaten,  they  retired  fearfully 
throu^  the  routed  enemies.  The  pehastas  and 
other  infantry  who  had  accompanied  the  cavaliy, 
advanced,  in  the  full  OQaxfideoee  of  victory,  to  1i» 
left  wing  of  the  enemy,  where  the  greater  part  of 
Ihem  were  dain  by  the  Athenians.  Thus  te]> 
iMnated  at  action,'^  adds  the  hiafeonan,  ^'  the  cooa- 
set|uence8  of  which  were  contrary  to  the  genend 
expectation.  For  it  was  thought,  that  wiieii  aU 
Greece  was  assembled  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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• 

the  event  of  a  battle  would  be  decisive,  and 
that  the  conquered  would  remain  subject  to  the 
conquerors ;  whereas  the  Deity  *  so  ordered  it, 
that  both  the  armies  erected  a  trophy  without 
hindrance  from  the  adversary,  each  as  if  it  had 
been  victorious,  giving  up  the  enemy's  dead 
under  truce,  while  each  received  its  own  as  if 
it  had  been  defeated."  ^ 

The  position  of  Epaminondas  afler  having 
failed  in  the  first  afiair  with  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mantineia,  with  his  right  towards 
Mount  Artemisium.  His  next  movement  was 
into  the  Tegeatis,  towards  the  foot  of  Mouat 
McenaluSf  southward  of  the  ScopCj  that  is  to  say, 
towards  Tripolitza  ;  from  thence  he  turned 
along  the  foot  of  those  mountains  northward, 
until  his  army  was  posted  along  the  hills  from 
the  Scope  to  the  plain  of  Alcimedon^  which  was 
their  position  previously  to  the  attack.  The  hill 
of Nestane^  or  advanced  root  of  Mount  Artem- 
sktm^  which  bounds  the  Inert  Plain  on  the  south, 
was,  perhaps,  the  rising  ground  on  which  he 

*  0  Btif,  remained  in  a  state  of  humi- 

^  Although  the  victory  was  liation ;  Arcadia    and  Mes- 

naeertaan,'  and  no  such  oon-  senia  independent ;  and  the 

•equenoes  followed  from  the  Peninsula  had  the  happiness 

battle  as  had  been  expected^  for  the  next  fifty  years  to  con- 

the  principel  object  of  the  tribute  very  little  to  history, 
Thebans  was  attained.  Sparta 
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Stationed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  hoplitte  to  keep 
the  Athenians  in  check. 

The  honour  of  having  killed  Epaminondas  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  to  Grylius» 
son  of  Xenophon»  but  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  Machaerion,  concerning  whose  origin  there 
was  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Manti- 
nenses,  each  claiming  him  as  a  citizen.  Fau* 
sanias,  who  mentions  these  circumstances,  re- 
lates also,  that  Epaminondas  had  been  warned 
by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  avoid  the  Ilikarfot^ 
which  he  naturally  interpreted  to  mean  the 
sea.  He  was  buried  and  a  monument  erected 
to  him  in  the  place  where  he  received  his  mortal 
wound,  which  was  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stades 
from  Mantineia.  He  was  carried  out  of  the 
battle  to  the  adjacent  rising  ground,  and  having 
there  witnessed  the  victory  of  his  army,  he 
withdrew  his  hand  from  the  wound  and  expired  \ 
The  height  was  thenceforth  called  Scope. 

During  the  fifty-six  years  which  intervened 
between  the  victories  of  Agis  and  Epaminondas 
in  the  same  field,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  military  discipline  and 
strategy.  Both  actions  were  gained  by  the  de- 
feajt  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  centre,  but  Agis 

*  Paiisan.  Arcsd.  c  11. 
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had  almost  lost  the  day  by  his  want  of  plan, 
by  allowing  the  enemy  to  penetrate  his  line,  and 
defeat  one  of  his  wings,  and  by  the  want  of  dis- 
cipline indicated  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  po- 
lemarchs,  and  by  the  exclamation  of  the  old 
iSpartan  soldier.  Under  Epaminondas,  on  the 
contrary,  there  appears  to  have  been  both  in 
the  previous  movements  of  the^  Thebans  and  in 
their  conduct  on  the  day  of  battle,  that  perfect 
order  in  the  troops  without  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  commander  is  useless.  Epaminondas 
left  no  time  for  the  armies  to  attempt  to  out- 
flank each  other  in  the  manner  described  by 
Thucydides  in  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia; 
but  after  having  secured  every  advantage  which 
prudence  could  suggest,  he  rendered  victory 
certain  by  that  bold  manoeuvre,  which  has  so 
oft^en  been  successful  both  by  sea  and  land, 
at  directing  all  his  effi>rts  upon  one  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  He  had,  indeed,  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  superiority  of  his  numbers  and 
the  terror  of  his  name,  which  carried  an  au- 
thoiity  and  created  an  union  in  his  army  very 
diffiireiit  from  the  former  alliance  of  the  Athe- 
nians^ Argives,  and  Mantinenses,  as  discordant 
in  principle  as  it  was  ill-cemented  by  the  regu- 
lation, that  the  leader  of  the  troops  in  whose 
territory  the  action  was  fought  should  have 
the  chief  command.    He  must,  according  to  this 

g2 
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rule,  have  been  a  man  of  Mantineia,  but  his 
name  is  not  even  recorded  in  history. 

Between  the  death  of  Epaminondas  and  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  described  by  Polybius, 
there  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  years,  during  which  two  actions  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  fought  near  the  same 
place.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  soon  after  his 
conquest  of  Athens,  turned  his  arms  against 
Sparta,  defeated  the  King  Archidamus  at  Man- 
tineia,  and .  followed  him  into  the  Laconice, 
where,  having  gained  a  second  victory,  he  had 
every  prospect  of  crowning  it  by  the  capture  of 
Sparta,  when  he  was  called  away  by  sudden  in- 
telligence of  the  losses  which  his  adherents  in 
Cyprus  and  Asia  had  sustained  from  Lysima- 
chus  and  Ptolemy  *•  '  This  happened  in  the 
year  b.  c.  296. 

Another  action  at  Mantineia  is  described  by 
Pausanias^  The  contending  parties  were  the 
Achaian  league  and  the  Lacedasmonians.  The 
Mantinenses,  according  to  the  Grecian  traveller, 
occupied  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  and  were 
composed  of  men  of  every  age,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Podares,  the  great  grandson  of  another 
Podares  who  fought  against  Epaminondas.  The 
left  wing  of  the  army  was  composed  of  the 

*  Plutarch,  in  Demet.         ^  PauBan.  Arcad.  c  10. 
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Other  Arcadians.  Each  city  had  its  own  leader ; 
the  Megalopolitas  had  two^  Lydiades  and  Leo- 
cydes.  In  the  centre  stood  Aratus,  who  was 
comnlander  of  the  Sicyonii  and  Achaians.  The 
Lacedemonians  under  Agis,  who  was  also  in 
the  centre  of  his  line,  extended  their  phalanx, 
that  they  might  equal  the  front  of  the  enemy. 
AratuSy  having  previously  made  the  Arcadians 
acquainted  with  his  design,  retreated  with  his 
forces,  as  if  he  could  not  sustain  the  attack  of 
the  Spartans,  but  he  retreated  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  army  formed  itself  into  the  shape  of  a 
a  half  moon.  The  Lacedaemonians  pressed  for- 
ward on  the  enemy's  centre,  until  their  wings 
suddenly  found  themselves  attacked  in  the  rear. 
Thus  surrounded  on  all  sides,  great  numbers  of 
them  were  slain,  and  among  them  (according  to 
Pausanias)  their  king,  Agis,  son  of  Eudamidas. 
The  Mantinenses  pointed  out  to  Pausanias, 
in  their  plain  between  the  wood  Pelagus  and 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  a  trophy  of  stone  erected 
by  them  in  memory  of  this  action,  the  exact 
scene  of  which  is  thus  known,  the  temple  of 
Neptune  being  ascertained,  from  Polybius  and 
Pausanias,  to  have  been  on  the  road  to  Tegea, 
seven  stades  from  the  city.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  meeting  occurred  in  the  same  field  as 
the  first  battle  of  Mantineia ;  that  the  Manti- 
nenses and  their  allies  were  arranged  across  the 
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plain  immediately  in  front  of  the  city ;  and  that 
their  opponents  were  parallel  to  them,  with  the 
wood  Pelagas  in  their  rear.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Plutarch  has  not  spoken  of  this  action  in 
his  life  of  Aratus,  and  that  in  his  life  of  Agis 
he  virtually  contradicts  one  of  the  principal 
incidents  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  by  asserting 
that  Agis  was  killed  in  a  popular  commotion  at 
Sparta,  which  the  biographer  has  particularly 
described.  In  fact,  although  Pausanias  twice  * 
makes  the  same  assertion  as  to  the  death  of 
Agis,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. More  than  four  centuries  had  inters 
vened  when  he  visited  Mantineia,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  Mantinenses  had  learnt  in  that 
period  to  deceive  both  themselves  and  others, 
as  to  a  circumstance  tending  greatly  to  enhance 
the  glory  of  which  they  were  partakers  on  this 
occasion.  That  the  action,  however,  really  took 
place,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  Plutarch^ 
IS  strongly  confirmed  by  the  trophy  which  Pau- 
sanias saw.  The  battle  was  probably  fought 
soon  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth,  by  Aratus, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  243,  Agis  being  then  opposed 
to  him ;  whereas,  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened about  340  e.  c,  Agis  became  allied  with 
Aratus  against  the  iBtolians  ^. 

•  Paosan.  Arcad.  c.  10.  37*  ^  Phttareh.  is  Agi^ 
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In  die  celebrated  action  recorded  by  Poly- 
bins  \  which  was  fi>ught  in  the  year  b.  c.  306, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  last  examples  of  the 
military  skill  and  tactics  of  Greece,  PhilopoB- 
men,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  Achalan 
league,  was  opposed  to  Machanidas  and  the 
Lacedaemonians.  One  of  the  principal  cheers 
under  Philopoemen  was  Polybius,  of  Megalopo- 
Us,  who  was  probably  an  uncle  of  the  historian. 
The  Achaians  were  quartered  in  the  city  of  Man- 
tineia,  ^'  Machanidas  was'appr caching  from  Te- 
gea  with  the  Spartan  phalanx,  which  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  foreign  mercenaries  advancing 
on  a  parallel  line,  and  was  foUowed  by  a  great 
store  of  catapeltic  machines  in  waggons.  Philo- 
poemen, upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  moved 
out  of  Mantineia.  The  light-armed,  the  thora- 
dtae,  the  lUynans,  and  the  other  foreigners, 
t<x>k  the  road  to  the  temple  of  Neptune.  The 
phalanx  mardied  out  of  the  next  gate  to  the 
westward,  and  the  cavalry  of  Mantineia  by  the 
adjoining  gate  in  the  same  direction.  The  light- 
armed  took  possession  of  a  lofty  hill  near  the 
city,  [[the  Mount  Alesium  of  Pausania%3  which 
commanded  the  road  called  Xenis^  and  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  To  the  south  of  these  were 
posted  the  thoracitse,  and  th^,  in  a  line  with 

*  Polyb.  1.  11.  c.  11.  el  seq, 
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them,  the  lUyrians  and  the  phalanx,  the  latter 
being  separated  into  divisions  *  with  spaces  be- 
tween them,  and  protected  in  front  by  a  ditch, 
which  crossed  the  plain  from  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  and  terminated  in  the  hills  which  se- 
parated the  Mantinice  from  the  district  of  the 
Elisphasii."  Possibly  this  word  ought  to  be 
Helissonii,  for  the  name  Elisphasii  occurs  no 
where  else  in  ancient  history,  whereas  the  dis- 
trict of  Helisson  was  separated  only  from  the 
Mantinice  by  the  range  of  Mount  Maenalus,  the 
roots  of  which  bounded  the  Mantinic  plain  ex- 
actly in  the  position  indicated  by  the  historian. 
The  ditch  may  have  been  intended  to  drain  the 
plain  around  the  city,  and  to  draw  off  the  wa- 
ters towards  the  katav6thra  at  the  foot  of  those 
hills.  The  ditch  had  one  bridge  over  it,  was 
dry,  and  neither  deep  nor  strengthened  by  any 
fence,  yet,  being  unknown  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, it  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  defeat. 
The  Achaian  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  right  of  the  line,  which  thus 
occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  in  front 
of  Mantineia. 

Macbanidas  advanced  with  his  phalanx  in 
column,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack  upon  the 
adversary's  right,  but  when  he  drew  near,  he 
suddenly  deployed  to  the  right,  and  made  his 

*  TiAn. 
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front  equal  to  that  of  the  Achaians.  He  then 
advanced  his  catapeltae  in  front  of  his  line. 
Fhilopcemen,  as  soon  as  he  perceived' that  it 
was  the  enemy's  intention,  by  throwing  projec- 
tiles against  the  ranks  of  the  phalangites,  to 
wound  some  of  the  men  and  create  confusion 
in  the  whole  body,  did  not  give  him  time  to 
effect  his  purpose,  but,  ordering  the  Tarentines 
to  advance,  began  the  engagement  in  the  level 
ground  near  the  temple  of  Neptune,  which 
was  well  adapted  to  the  operations  of  cavalry ; 
Machanidas  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  move  forward  his  Tarentines*. 
The  contest  was  at  first  well  supported  by  these 
troops  only ;  but  the  light-armed  soon  joining 
in  the  action,  all  the  foreigners  on  both  sides 
soon  became  engaged.  The  event  was  for 
some  time  doubtful,  but  at  length  the  superior 
numbers  and  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  of 
Machanidas,  a  kind  of  troops,  observes  Poly- 
bius,  always  better  under  a  tyrant  than  under 
a  republic  ^,  completely  prevailed,  and  hot  only 


*  In  an  action  between 
Philopcemen  and  Nabis,  fif- 
teen yean  afterwards^  we  find, 
in  like  manner^  that  there 
were  Tarentines  on  both  sides. 
They  were  a  class  of  light 
oMry,  derived  originally 
from  Tarentum>  but  at  that 


time  formed  of  yarions  na- 
tions. Livy,  following  Poly- 
biusj  describes  them  as  "  quos 
Tarentinos  vocabant  eqoites^ 
binos  secum  trahentes  equos." 
Liv.  1.  35.  c.  28. 

^  Polybius  porsues  this  re- 
flection,  and   arrives  at  the 
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the  mercenaries  of  the  Acbaians,  but  the  Illy- 
nans  and  thoracitse  who  supported  them  in 
the  rear,  and  who  were  headed  by  Philopcemen 
himself  were  broken,  and  pursued  quite  to  the 
city,  which  was  seven  stades  distant.  Macha- 
nidas  having  imprudently  joined  his  own  mer- 
cenaries in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  Philopoe* 
men  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  advantage  of 
his  error ;  moving  the  nearest  divisions  of  the 
phalangits,  with  the  utmost  expedition^  into 
the  space  left  vacant  by  the  retreating  mercena- 
ries,  he  thus  cut  off  the  pursuers  from  their  own 
army»  and  outflanked  the  adversaries'  wing.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  Poiybius  to  collect  as 
many  of  the  scattered  UlyxianSy  thoracitss,  and 
mercenaries,  as  he  could,  and  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  Machanidas  in  the  rear  of  the  left  of 
the  phalangites.  Meanwhile  the  Lacedsemonians^ 
confident  in  the  success  of  their  light-armed^ 
and  without  waiting  for  orders,  lowered  their 
sarisss,  and  rushed  forward  against  their  oppo- 
nents :  when  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  a 
retreat,  for  they  were  already  within  arm's 
length  of  the  enemy ;  despising,  therefore,  the 
ditch,  as  being  neither  steep  nor  having  any 

conclusion^  that  despotic  mo«  h  tZp  fAOpa^xi^v  ac^ahuet  to  ir«« 
navchs  generally  .owe  their  ^«««ip  U  rf  rSt*  ^ifw  tw^  ku- 
safistT  to  finreign  merceaanes:      t«»  *a}  ivviftku. 
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water  in  it  or  prickly  bushes^  they  rashly  rashed 
forward  to  pass  it  PhilopcEmen,  seeing  that 
the  ^vourable  moment  which  he  had  expected 
had  arrived,  immediately  directed  the  phalan* 
gitse  to  lower  their  sarissae  and  attack  in  order ; 
which  the  Achasans  obeyed  with  so  much  una« 
nimity,  and  such  a  terrible  shout,  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians, whose  ranks  had  been  thrown  into 
disorder  in  descending  into  the  ditch,  were  so 
much  terrified  at  the  position  of  the  enemy 
above  them,  that  a  part  turned  their  backs 
and  fled :  while  the  greater  part  were  killed 
in  the  ditch,  some  by  the  Achaians,  and  some 
by  their  own  people.  All  which  happened, 
continues  Polybius,  not  by  accident,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  foresight  of  the  com- 
mander, who  had  placed  his  troops  behind  the 
ditch,  not  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  fight  as 
some  supposed,  but  because,  with  this  ditch  in 
firont,  Machanidas  must  either  attack  him  to  a 
disadvantage,  or  return  ingloriously  without 
engaging,  either  of  which,  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances, must  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
Achaians.  The  Lacedasmcmian  phalanx  being 
defeated,  Philopcemen  next  thought  of  comple- 
ting the  victory  by  preventing  the  escape  of 
Machanidas,  who,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
phalanx  was  routed,  resolved  to  force  bis 
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way  through  the  enemy  with  the  foreign  troops 
who  accompanied  him,  These^  however,  as 
they  approached  the  bridge  and  found  the 
Achaians  ready  in  great  force  to  oppose  them, 
gradually  fell  off  from  the  tyrant,  and  left  him 
with  only  two  companions  riding  along  the  side 
of  the  trench,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  con- 
venient place  to  pass  it.  Conspicuous  by  his 
purple  robes  and  splendid  horse  furniture,  he 
was  easily  discerned  by  Philopoemen,  who, 
taking  two  men  with  him,  followed  the  Spartans 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench,  and  killed 
Machanidas  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  it  Simias,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Philopoemen,  was  equally  successful  against 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Machanidas ;  the 
third  escaped;  Simias  then  cut  off  the  head 
of  Machanidas,  and  hastened  to  shew  it  to  the 
Achaians,  who  were  pursuing  the  Lacedsemo- 
aians.  Its  sight  inspired  them  with  increased 
alacrity,  and  was  in  great  measure  the  cause, 
in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  of  their  immediate 
success  in  taking  Tegea,  and  in  advancing  the 
very  next  day,  without  any  opposition,  to  the 
Eurotas.  ^'  And  thus  the  Achaians '',  he  adds, 
^'  after  having  long  been  unable  to  expel  the 
enemy  from  their  country,  found  themselves  all 
at  once  laying  waste  the  Laconice;  having. 
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with  the  loss  of  a  small  number  only  of  their 
own  troops,  slain  4000  Lacedaemonians,  and 
taken  prisoners  a  still  greater  number,  together 
with  all  the  baggage  and  warlike  machinery  of 
the  army.*' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ARCADIA. 

From  Tripolits&  to  Kalpiki. — Ancient  roads  from  Manti- 
NBiA  to  Orchombnub. — Orchombnus. — Ancient  roads 
from  thence  to  Caphtjb,  Phbnbub^  and  Sttmphalus. — 
From  KalplUd  to  Kandili. — Mount  Lykdrema. — Kasta- 
m&.  —  Foni&.  —  Stymphalus.  —  Caphyjb.  —  Battle  of 
Caphyjb. 

March  31. — At  10.55  I  leave  Tripolitzd  by 
the  Anapli  gate.  Here  I  find  by  the  road  side, 
where  stands  the  permanent  gallows,  a  high 
stake  with  the  body  of  a  man  impaled  upon  it. 
He  suffered  three  or  four  days  ago,  for  having 
shot  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy;  he  lived 
twenty  hours  afler  being  impaled.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  afler  a  certain  time,  a  draught  of 
water  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  culprit  out 
of  his  misery,  and  the  coup-de-grdce  is  said  to 
be  generally  given  in  this  manner.  I  take  the 
Kal^vryta  road,  and,  at  11.45,  arrive  at  the  Scope^ 
or  low  ridge  of  rocks,  which,  advancing  into  the 
plain  from  a  projecting  part  of  the  McenaUum^ 
formed  a  natural  division  between  the  districts 
of  Tegea  and  Mantmda^  At  12.14  we  are  op- 
posite the  middle  of  the  Inert  Plain.    The  con- 
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vent  and  village  of  Tzipian^  are  opposite  to  US| 
just  under  the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Arte^ 
misium.  At  19.43  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of 
ManHnda  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  on  the  right : 
12.55  Kaps^  is  a  mile  and  three  quarters  on  the 
lefty  in  the  branch  of  the  plain  leading  to 
Levidhi.  This  branch,  the  Alcimedon  of  Pau- 
sanias,  presents  a  gradual  and  gentle  rise  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Mcs^ 
nalian  range,  just  between  two  of  the  great 
summits^  between  which  passes  the  road  to 
R6ino,  Alonistena,  David,  &c.  The  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Gurtzuli  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
mile  on  our  right. 

A  mile,  or  something  less,  beyond  the  hill  of 
Gurtzuli,  in  the  direction  of  the  Khan  of  Be- 
l&li,  another  insulated  height,  much  smaller  and 
lower,  rises  from  the  plain.  At  1.88,  Simi* 
ddhes  *  is  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  left,  in  a  si- 
tuation similar  to  that  of  Kapsd,  in  a  branch  of 
the  plain  ascending  by  a  gentle  slope  to  join 
the  elevated  valley,  along  which  we  came  from 
Levidhi  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  from  its 
southern  end  descended  upon  Kapsd.  1.45 
arrive  at  the  Khan  of  Belali,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Mantineia^  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  which  separate  it  from  that  of 
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Orchomenus.  Kakuri  is  a  small  village  on  the 
foot  of  Mount  Armenia  * ;  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  right  a  road  passes  through  it  from  Pi- 
k6mi  to  Butia  ^  and  so  into  the  plain  of  Orcho- 
menus. 

This  may  have  been  one  of  the  roads  from 
Mantineia  to  Orchomenus,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
saniasy  and  that  which  we  pass,  the  other.  He 
thus  describes  the  two  routes^:  *'  There  are 
two  roads  from  Mantineia  to  Orchomenus.  In 
one  is  the  place  called  the  Stadium  of  Ladas, 
because  Ladas  is  said  to  have  there  exercised 
himself  in  running.  Close  to  it  is  a  temple  of 
Diana,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  a  lofty 
mound  of  earth,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pene- 
lope. Adjacent  to  this  monument  there  is  a 
small  plain  containing  a  hill,  upon  which  are 
some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mantineia.  The 
place  is  still  called  Ptolis.  At  a  small  distance 
farther  to  the  north,  occurs  the  fountain  Alal- 
comenia,  and,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stades  from 
Mantineia,  the  ruins  of  a  town  **,  named  Masnu 
The  other  road  [from  Mantineia]  to  Orchome- 
nus, passes  by  the  mountain  Anchisia,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  the  sepulchre  of  Anchises,  fa- 
ther of  ^neias,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here ; 
near  it  are  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus.     The 

^  'A^fAiyMK.      ^  Mto^m.      ^  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  12.      '  ju'fMi. 
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boundaries  of  the  M antinice  are  in  the  mountain 
Anchisia.  On  proceeding  from  thence,  there 
is  a  temple  of  Diana  Hymnia  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  administration  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mantinenses.  It  stands  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  within  the  borders  of  the  Or- 
chomenii." 

As  the  hill  of  Gurtzuli  lies  exactly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Orchomenus  from  Mantineia,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  one  of  the  two  roads  led  on 
the  eastern  side  of  that  hill,  and  the  other  on 
the  western.  The  former  must  have  passed 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Armenia,  from  which 
branches  the  low  ridge  forming  the  natural 
separation  between  the  Mantmice  and  Orcho- 
menia.  Mount  Armenia,  therefore,  corresponds 
perfectly  with  Anchisia  ;  and  Khan  Beldii  being 
just  an  hour's  distance,  equivalent  to  thirty 
stades,  from  Mantineia^  corresponds  not  less 
accurately  with  the  site  of  Mcera ;  the  lower 
insulated  hill  to  the  northward  of  that  of  Gurt- 
zuli, I  take  to  be  the  position  of  Ptolis,  or  old 
Mantineia. 

I  have  before  remarked  *,  that  there  were  ten 
gates  in  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  The  follow* 
ing  was  probably  the  direction  of  the  roads 
leading  from  them  j  the  principal  places  to 
which  they  led  may,  perhaps,  hav6  given  name 

*  See  Chapter  IIL 
VOL.  III.  H 
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to  the  gates.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  road 
to  Argos,  called  Prinus,  proceeded  from  the 
eastern  gate,  or  that  standing  very  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  brooks,  which  descending  from 
the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  unite  and  form 
the  wet  ditch  of  the  fortification.  The  next  road, 
southward,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  led  to 
Tegea  through  the  forest  of  various  kinds  of  oak, 
called  Pelagus ;  beyond  the  point  of  Nestane,  it 
had  probably  a  branch  to  Hysias  by  Mount  Par- 
theniura.  The  3d  led  to  Pallantium.  The  4th  to 
Maenalus.  The  5th  to  Helisson.  The  6th  to  Me- 
thydrium.  The  7th  to  Nasi  and  the  Ladon,  being 
the  road  to  Cleitor,  Psophis,  &c.  The  8th  to  Or- 
chomenus  by  Maera.  The  9th  to  Orchomenus 
by  Anchisia.  The  10th  to  Argos  by  the  road 
Climax,  probably  with  a  branch  to  the  left  from 
Melangeia  to  Orness  and  Phlius. 

At  2.35  we  quit  the  Khan  of  Belali,  and  as- 
cend the  hills  behind  it.  The  summit  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Tripo- 
litz^,  with  the  country  beyond  it  as  fai*  as  Dhu- 
lian^  inclusive.  Mount  Armenia,  with  which 
this  low  ridge  is  connected  eastward,  is  a  high 
Tocky  peak  rising  from  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  Mantinic  plain,  and  blending  itself  with 
•the  northern  end  of  Artemisium.  Westward, 
the  ridge  of  BeMli  is  separated  only  from  the 
mountain  behind  Levidhi  by  the  narrow  valley 
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which  I  passed  through  on  March  the  4th.  At 
8f  descend  into  the  plain  of  Orchomenus.  Here 
8  small  stream  runs  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
tlmt  we  pursue,  and  cannot  therefore  be  a 
tributary  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenus ;  it  de- 
scends probably  into  a  katav6thra,  and  flows  to 
the  HeUsson.  Two  large  roots  of  Mount  Ar- 
menia slope  to  the  westward,  and  inclose  two 
branches  of  the  Orchomenian  plain ;  in  the  se- 
cond of  these  two  KoXtroi^  or  bays,  at  3.20,  we 
have  Biitia  one  mile  on  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  that  Levidhi  iis  two  miles  on  the  left.  Be- 
yond the  vale  of  Biitia,  we  follow  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  precipitous  mountain ;  and  at  3,40,  having 
arrived  opposite  to  the  village  of  Kalpdki,  which 
is  half  a  mile  distant  on  the  left,  cross  a  canal 
apparently  of  ancient  date:  it  conducts  the 
waters  of  the  plain  we  have  passed  into  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  the  hill  of  Kalpaki  and 
the  precipices  above  mentioned;  the  stream 
descends  through  the  ravine  into  the  lake, 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  lower  Orcho* 
meman  plain.  Having  crossed  the  canal,  we 
ride  up  to  Kalp&ki,  which  stands  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent. 
All  that  Pausanias  says  of  Orchomenus  *  is, 
that  *'  The  old  city  was  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  where  still  remained  some  ruins  of 

"  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  13. 
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the  Agora,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  the  town  walls; 
below  which  stood  the  inhabited  town  of  his 
time.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were 
a  source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Neptune  and 
Venus,  with  statues  of  stone.  In  the  suburb  * 
there  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Diana^  inclosed 
in  a  great  cedar  tree^  and  hence  called  Cedreatis. 
Below  the  town  were  several  heaps  of  stones 
isaid  to  have  been  erected  to  some  persons 
slain  in  battle,  whose  history  was  not  recorded. 
Opposite  to  the  city  was  the  mountain  Trachy, 
between  which  and  the  city  the  rain  waters 
flowed  through  a  glen**  into  another  Orcho^ 
menian  plain  ^  which  was  extensive,  but  was, 
for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  a  lake." 

In  approaching  the  site  of  Orchomenus,  I 
observed,  to  our  left,  the  tumuli  which  are  cor- 
rectly described  by  Pausanias,  as  being  chiefly 
composed  of  a  collection  of  stones.  The  pre- 
cipitous hill,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank. of 
the  charadra,  or  torrent,  answers  exactly  to  the 
name  of  Trachy. 

Just  above  Kalpaki,  *  on  a  small  level  on  the 

'  side  of  the   mountain^  I  find   several   pieces 

of  white  marble  columns,   the  remains  of  a 

temple  which  stood  here. '  One  ,of  them  has  the 

plinth,  capital,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flutings 
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of  the  shaft,  all  in  one  stone  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  column  is  two  feet  one  inch.  It  is  Doric, 
but  of  an  unusual  profile,  the  upper  extremity. 

of  the  capital  meeting  the  plinth   i 

nearly  in  a  right  angle,  thus:  In 

the  same  place  there  is  a  piece 

of  a  smaller  column,  one  foot  seven  inches  in 

diameter,  with  the  elegant  acute, 

or  flattened  capital  of  the  more 


ancient  Doric.     I  find  also  two  • 

shafts,  each  formed  of  a  single  stone,  and  having 
flutings  of  three  inches  and  two  fifths  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  very  tapering,  like 
that  in  the  mosk  at  Tripolitza.  The  latter  re- 
mains are  at  a  ruined  church  below  the  village, 
between  the  canal  and  a  copious  fountain,  which 
is  evidently  that  described  by  Pausanias  ;  the 
remains  of  the  two  temples  seem  to  be  those  of 
Neptune  and  Venus.  The  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  spacious,  is  surrounded  by  remains  of 
the  walls  of  the  more  ancient  Orchpmenus ;  the 
masonry  in  some  parts  has  all  the  appearances 
of  a  remote  antiquity.  Orchomenus  resembled 
most  of  the  other  Arcadian  cities  in  having 
occupied,  in  early  times,  the  summit  of  a 
strong  hill;  it  was  probably  not  so  important 
in  those  ages  as  it  became  when  the  towns 
around  Megalopolis  were  deserted.  It  then 
spread  over  .  the  slope,  towards  the  charadra ; 
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the  old  site  probably  serving  as  an  Acro- 
polis to  the  new  town,  until  its  walls  fell  to  ruin» 
in  which  state  Pausanias  found  them.  I  per* 
ceive  some  remains  of  terraces  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  looking  towards  Kandila,  and 
others  on  the  back  of  the  ridge  towards  the 
ravine  of  Mount  Trachy.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  north-western  side,  I  was  informed 
of  another  fountain,  standing  near  a  ruined 
church,  in  which  are  some  ancient  marbles. 
All  the  slope  of  the  hill  facing  the  Trachy^  and 
below  the  village,  is  covered  with  broken  stones 
and  pottery;  there  are  traces  also  of  walls  below 
Kalpaki,  which  shew  that  the  later  Orchomenus 
reached  nearly  to  tlie  plain. 

I  leave  Kalpaki  at  4.12,  descend  into  the 
ravine  of  Mount  Trachy  at  4.23,  and  in  five 
minutes,  having  passed  through  it,  enter  theoXXo 
^Opxofi€Piop  ireiiov  of  Pausanias,  or  the  northern 
plain  of  Orchomenus^  The  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  plains  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  The  stream  from 
the  upper  plain  runs  rapidly  through  the  gorge 
between  Trachy  and  the  city,  falling  over  the 
rocks,  and  turning  a  mill.  It  then  crosses  a 
part  of  the  plain  into  the  lake  which  extends 
westward  to  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Bazeniko, 
along  the  summit  of  which!  passed  on  March 
Sd,  in  the  road  from  Tara  to  Levidhi.     Baze- 
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niko,  as  I  then  remarked^  stands  on  the  edge 
of  an  elevated  valley,  in  the  middle  region 
of  the  MamaUan  chain ;  its  level  is  about  as  higrh 
as  that  of  Levidhi,  and  it  is  consequently  above 
the  level  of  the  upper  plain  of  OrchomenuSj  in 
which  the  water-courses  from  Levidhi  and  the 
other  surrounding  heights  collect,  and  flow  along 
the  artificial  trench  to  the  charadra  between 
Orchomenus  and  the  Trachy.  The  north- we&t* 
em  side  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  small  plain, 
in  which  stands  the  village  of  Khotiissa,  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Kastani^, 
which  separates  this  plain  from  the  vale  of  Tara. 
Half  an  hour  from  Khotusa,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  which  takes  an  eastern  direction  from 
Kastania  towards  Kandila,  stands  the  village  of 
Bed6ni.  The  lake  of  OrchomenuSj  like  all  the 
Feioponnesien  iakes,  has  its  zeretkraj  or  katav6- 
thra.  The  place  is  called  Hiasa,  and  is  situated 
at  the  north-^western  extremity  of  the  lake, 
under  Bazeniko ;  the  waters  issue  agaiin  under 
Koma,  oil  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Kastani^, 
and  flow  from  thence  to  the;  river  of  Vitlnai, 
which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  they  join 
near  the  Khan  of  Tara.  At  Khotiissa,  which 
stands  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  small 
insulated  height,  upon  which  are  some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  Caphyce.     As  the  topography  of 
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the  battle  of  Caphyas  is  much  connected  with 
that  of  tlie  country  I  am  about  to  visit  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  I  shall  defer  for  the 
present  any  remarks  on  that  celebrated  oc- 
currence in  the  military  history  of  Greece. 

The  plain  of  Caphyce^  of  which  I  had  a  good 
view  on  March  Sd,  and  which  is  well  seen  also 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Orchomenus,  is 
not  visible  from  our  present  road,  which  pursues 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  range  of  Trachy^  leaving 
all  the  lower  Orchomenian  plain  on  the  left.  At 
4.50  several  streams  issue  from  under  the  rocks 
on  the  right,  and  immediately  enter  a  deep 
marsh,  in  which  there  are  probably  other  springs. 
These,  with  the  charadra  from  the  glen  of  Tra- 
chy^  and  the  torrent  of  Kandfli,  are  the  waters 
which  constitute  the  lake  of  Orchomenus.  It 
appears,  from  the  following  passage  of  Pausanias, 
that  the  fountains  just  mentioned  are  the  ancient 
Teneiae'.  "After  proceeding'*  he  says,  **three 
stades  out  of  Orchomenus,  occurs  the  road  to  Ca- 
phyae,  which  leads  at  first  along  the  ravine,  and 
then  turns  to  the  left  along  the  side  of  the  lake  \ 
Another  road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  passes  un- 
der Mount  Trachy,  to  the  tomb  of  Aristocrates,be* 

*  Pausan.  Arcad*  c.  13.  ««» fitru  Tat/T{ii>  i » ot^Km^a  va^u. 
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yond  which  are  the  fountains  called  Teneias.  Seven 
stades  farther  is  the  village*  Amilus,  which  they 
say  was  once  a  city.  Here  again  the  road  divides 
into  two,  one  leading  to  Stymphalus,  the  other 
to  Pheneus.  That  to  Pheneus  crosses  a  moun- 
tain, in  which  the  confines  ^  of  the  Orchomenii, 
Pheneatffi,  and  Caphyatse  meet  in  the  same  point. 
Above  the  boundaries  rises  a  precipitous  rock, 
called  the  Caphyatic  rock ;  — the  road  then  passes 
through  a  ravine  %  in  which  there  is  a  stream 
rising  from  a  fountain.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  stands  Caryas,  below  which  li^s  the  plain  of 
the  Pheneatae." 

Our  road„  afler  reaching  the  end  of  the  plain, 
passes  under  the  monastery  of  Kandili,  which 
is  situated  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  in  the  front 
of  a  cavern,  on  the  face  of  a  precipitous  moun- 
tain,  which  is  connected  with  Trachy  and  An^ 
chisia.  We  then  pursue  a  small  branch  of 
the  same  plain,  along  the  middle  of  which 
flows  the  torrent  of  Kandili,  descending  towards 
the  lake.  After  following  up  this  branch 
of  the  plain  about  twenty  minutes  from  below 
the  monastery,  we  arrive,  at  5.40,  at  the  village 
of  Kandili''.  It  consists  of  100  houses,  dis- 
persed upon  the  wide  bed  of  the  torrent,  and 
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elosely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  rocky 
mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
firs,  and  the  summits  now  tipt  with  snow.  No« 
thing  can  well  be  clearer  than  the  description 
which  Pausanias  has  given  of  the  roads  from 
Orchomenus  to  Caphya^  Pheneus,  and  Stym« 
phalus.  The  first  made  a  half  circuit  of  the 
lake  to  CaphysB.  The  road  to  Pheneus  crossed 
the  plain  a  little  after  passing  the  fountains 
TenekPi  ascended  the  mountains  not  far  on 
the  right  of  a  zeVgaldti  of  the  monastery  of 
Kandili,  passed  between  the  mountains  Saeta 
and  Lyk6rema,  and  entered  the  plain  of  Fhenetis 
at  Gi6za  *,  which  appears  to  be  .the  site  of  Caryce. 
The  third  route  passed  by  Kandili ;  I  follow  it 
April  1,  this  morningd^ — Sending  my  baggage 
by  the  direct  road  to  Foni^,  which ,  from  the 
village  of  Kandili,  immediately  ascends  thd 
mountain  and  soon  joins  the  road  from  Kalpaki 
to  Fonid,  which  was  the  ancient  route  from  Or-^ 
chomenus  to  Pheneus,  I  ascend  the  pass  at  the 
back  of  Kandili  which  separates  the  high  summit 
known  .by  the  name  of  Skip6^  or  Lyk6rema^ 
from  that  to  the  south-east  of  Kandili^  which  is 
connected  with  .Mount  Armenia  and  is  com« 
monly  called  Aio  Konstantin«  Leaving  the 
village  at  8.8,  I  arrive,  at  9)  on  the  dhidsylo 
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(SioavTLoVf)    a  word    signifying    a    connecting 
ridge  or  natural  pass,  and  more  commonly  used 
in  Arcadia^  than  the  ordinary  word  ^vyo9.     The 
mountain  on  the  left  has  a  remarkable  cavern, 
or  shady  hollow,  which  contains  snow  all  the 
summer,  an  unlucky  circumstance  for  the  poor 
Kandili6tes,  who  are  obliged  to  supply  the  Serai 
at  Tripolitz^  from  it,  and  carry  the  snow  there 
at  their  own  expense.     From  the  pass  we  look 
down  to  the  right  upon  a  narrow  valley  which 
has  an  eastern  direction,  and  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream  running  westward,  and  ending  in 
a  katav6thra,   of  which   the  Teneue  are  pro- 
bably tlie  emissory.  Near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  valley  just  below  us,  I  perceive  the  village 
of  Skotini.     Beyond  the  valley  is  seen  a  part  of 
the  plain  of  St.  George,  (the  PhUasia;)   the 
valley  itself  was  probably  the  district  of  the  an^ 
dent  Alea,  of  which  some  remains  might,  per* 
haps^  be  found  in  it.     On  the  side  of  the  mouiv* 
tain  which  rises  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
valley  of  Skotini,  is  situated  the  village   Bu-^ 
y4ti,  but  not  in  sight.     Beyond  the  plain  of 
Phlius  appear  the  *  mountains  ^  beitween  Argos 
and  Corinth ;    in    the  opposite  direction  is  a 
view  of  Orchomenus  and  its  two  plains. 

From  the  dhi^ylo  we  turn  to  the  left  of  our 
former  direction,  and  begin  to  descend  into 
the  Stymphalia— leave  the  summit  of  the  Col  at 
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9.9f  and,  after  skirting  the  side  of  the  mountain 
for  a  short  distance,  descend  the  Lyk6rema  * ;  it 
is  a  ravine  between  two  lofty  summits,  covered 
with  iirs  mixed  with  a  few  ilex  and  other  trees, 
among  which  I  see  some  yews.     On  the  de- 
scent, we  arrive  at  a  fine  source  of  water.    Here 
the  inhabitants   of  the   neighbouring  villages 
often  wait  in  summer  to  shoot  the  deer  ^  when 
they  come  here  to  drink,  the  other  springs  and 
waters  of  the  mountain  being  then  dry.     My 
guides  describe  the  deer  as  being  sometimes  as 
large  as  an  ox,  and  as  having  long  branching 
antlers,  which  are  renewed  every  year.    Wolves 
are  said    to   be   common,  as   might   be   pre- 
sumed from  the  name   of  the  glen.      Hares 
also  are  numerous.     I  see  some  bushes  of  wild 
gooseberry  in  the  mountain  with  the  fruit  just 
formed ;  it  is  called  XovXavtrrlBa :  the  children, 
they  say,  come  in  the  season  and  gather  thie 
fruit.     We  descend  along  a  rivulet  which  flows 
from  the  spring,  and  at  10.45  arrive   at   the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  Stymphalits  :  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  descent,  our  direction  bore  obliquely 
to  the  left,  leaving  on  the  right  the  lake  of 
Zarak^,  or  StymphahiSy  the  katav6thra  of  which 
were  in  sight,  and  distant  from   us  about  two 
miles.     Like  most  of  these  subterraneous  en- 

"  hvn9^%vftka,  wolf's  torrent.  ^  iPUf i«. 
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trances,  it  is  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone 
precipice,  terminating  the  slope  of  a  steep 
rocky  mountain.  Opposite  to  the  katav6thra, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  distant 
from  it  a  mile  and  a  half,  there  is  a  remarkable 
rocky  projection  of  Mount  Zyria,  the  steep 
termination  of  which  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley  of  Stymphalus.  Between  this  pro- 
montory and  another  advancing  ridge  of  Mount 
Z^ria,  to  the  eastward,  there  is  a  hollow,  or 
valley,  in  which  are  three  or  four  small  villages, 
containing  from  four  to  ten  houses  each,  and 
all  known  by  the  name  of  Ki6nia.  The  first 
mentioned  cape  advances  nearly  to  the  margin 
of  the  .lake,  and  in  winter  there  is  no  road 
but  along  the  heights  upon  which  stood  the 
city  of  Stymphalus.  The  natives  do  not  con- 
firm the  assertion  of  Pausanias,  that  in  summer 
•there  is  no  lake,  though  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
circuit. around  the  katav6thra.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  vale  of  Ki6nia  there  is  a  copious  kefa- 
16vrysi,^  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  StjfmpJui- 
Itts.  In  summer  the  river  flows  obliquely  for  two 
miles  across  the  plain  ;  at  this  season  it  becomes 
enveloped  in  the  waters  of  thd  lake,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sources.  Its  course,  however,  is 
traceable  through  the  shallower  water  to  thekata- 
v6thra,  so  that  it  seems  not  to  contribute  much  to 
the  lake,  which  is  formed  by  the  rain  w^ter  falling 
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on  the  two  lofty  mountains  to  the  north  and 
south,  added  to  the  contributions  of  two  small 
rivers  which  join  the  lake  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties; that  to  the  westward  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Kastanid;  the  eastern  flows  from  a  low 
woody  ridge,  which  terminates  the  prospect  in 
that  direction.  On  this  ridge  stands  the  village 
of  Tiisia,  and  between  it  and  the  eastern  end  of 
the  site  of  Stymphalus  is  the  vale  of  Zaraka, 
which  village  is  about  a  mile  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  plain  of  Stymphe^ 
bis  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  of  which,  at 
present,  the  lake  occupies  a  third  in  the  middle. 
The  ancient  town  surrounded  the  projecting 
cape,  and  extended  from  thence  to  the  source 
of  the  river  inclusive.  The  principal  remains 
are  upon  or  near,  the  promontory,  and  consist 
of  ruins  of  polygonal  walls,  the  vestigeti  of  a 
temple  on  the  summit  of  the  projection,  and,  to 
theeastward  of  it,,  the  scattered  remains  of  another 
temple  near  a  large  ruined  church,  which  seems 
to  shew  that  5i^^Aa/fis  was  the  site  of  a  consider- 
able place  under  the.  d&yzantine  empire  \     The 

*  Its  name  I  cannot  dis-  in  the  Phliasia.   There  is  still 

cover.     According  to  Chalco-  a    village    named      Tharsd 

oondylas^  (1.  9.)  when  Ma-  ifia^au^)   to  the  north-east- 

homet  the  Second,  in  the  y far  ward    of   Foni6>  whence  it 

1458,  marched  through  this  seems  possible  that  Ki6nia> 

part  of  the  country,  he  took  lying  between  that  situation 

T«pa9«  and ' AxpiCii  and  'Pw^riXn  and  the  Phliaaiay  may  be  the 
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temple  was  probably  that  of  Diana,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  On  the  cape,  perhaps,  stood  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  for  he  was  a  favourite 
deity  among  the  Arcadians,  and  his  temples 
often  occupied  such  projecting  heights  '•  The 
situation  of  Stymphalus  was  very  important  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  it  commanded  one 
of  the  most  frequented  routes  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  leading  to  the  westward  from  the 
Corinthia  and  the  Argolis.  It  is  evident  that  in 
the  winter  the  only  con  venient  route  was  through 
the  city  itself.  The  name  Stymphelus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  pronunciation,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Stym- 
phalus, was  applied  not  only  to  the  town,  but 
to  the  great  mountain  connected  with  and  lying 
southward  of  Mount  Cyllene,  which  rose  above 
the  town ;  to  the  source  of  water  which  issued 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  to  the  river  formed 
by  the  source ;  and,  in  the  adjective  form,  to  the 
lake  through  which  the  river  flowed. 

The  mountain  which  rises  from  the  southern 
aide  of  the  valley  opposite  to  Stymphalus,  and 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  katav6thra,  was  an«> 

situatiofi  of  Acribe.     But  I  or  in  the  modern  catalogues, 

cannot  learn  that  either  this  except  that  of  Polyphengus, 

name   or  Rhnpele  are  now  which  was  on  the  site  of  the 

in  existence ;  nor  do  I  find  ancient  Phlius. 

any   bishopric    in  this  part  *  Xloctlhct  lin  ru'iq  aKraTq, 

of    the    country,    either    in  Strabo,  p.  343. 

the  Notitiae    Episcopatunm, 
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ciently  called  Apelaurum»  as  we  learn  from  Po- 
lybius,  wiio  has  described  Apelaurum  as  rising 
in  face  of  Stymphalus,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
stades\  There  was  probably  a  small  town 
also  of  Apelaurus,  for  Livy  mentions  it  as  a 
place  in  the  Stymphalia,  where  the  Achsean 
forces  under  Nicostratus  were  assembled  pre- 
viously to  their  march  to  Cleonas  and  Corinth, 
near  which  latter  place  they  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Macedonians  under  Andro- 
sthenes  ^. 

Pausanias  speaks  of  Stymphalus  in  the  fol- 
lowing terras  ^ :  *'  The  Stymphalii  are  not  now 
numbered"^  among  the  Arcadians,  but  belong  to 
the  Argolic  community',  having  voluntarily  trans* 
ferred  themselves  to  it ;  but  that  they  are  of  Ar- 
cadian race,  the  words  of  Homer  testify,  as  well 
as  Stymphalus,  the  founder,  who  was  the  third 
in  descent  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto.  It 
is  said  that  the  place  was  originally  founded 
in  another  situation,  and  not  where  the  city 
now  stands.  In  the  present  city  there  is 
a  source,  from  which  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
conducted  water  to  Corinth.  In  the  winter 
season  this  fountain  forms  a  small  lake,  in  sum- 
mer there  is  no  lake ;  but  only  a  river  flowing 

■  T«  'A7r/>.«vpov  x^oxitra*  rn?      battle  of  Cynoscephalae^  b.  c. 
trrdSw.  Polyb.  1.  4,  c.  69.  c  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  22. 

•»  Liv.  1.  33.  C.  14.   It  hap-  <l  Trray/*swi. 

pened  in  the  same  year  as  the         '  i;  ro  *A^yo\iKot  avinXou^i. 
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from  the  fountain ;  this  river  descends  into  a 
chasm  of  the  earth,  and|  appearing  again  in 
the  Argolis,  is  there  called  Erasinus  instead 
of  Stymphalus.  It  is  reported  that  the  lake 
x>f  Stymphalus  formerly  produced  birds  which 
devoured  men,  and  that  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  These  Stym- 
phalides  are  as  large  as  cranes,  but  their  form 
resembles  that  of  the  Ibis ;  their  beaks,  how- 
ever, are  stronger,  and  not  crooked  like  the 
beak  of  the  Ibis  \  In  Stymphalus  there  is  an 
ancient  temple  of  Diana  Stymphalia,  with  a 
wooden  statue,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
gilded ;  under  the  roof  of  the  temple  are  figures 
of  the  birds  Stymphalides :  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  they  are  mad^  of  wood  or 
plaster ;  to  me  they  appeared  to  be  of  wood. 
Behind  the  same  temple  stand  statues  of  white 
marble^  representing  young  women  with  the 
legs  and  thighs  of  birds/' 

The  present  natives  concur  in  the  ancient 
belief,  that  the  river  which  enters  the  zeretlira 
of  Mount  Jpelaurum  issues  again  at  the  mills 
.of  Argos.  The  fact  of  their  belief  is  the  more 
curious,  as  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
is  much  greater  than  the  length  of  any  of  the 
other  subterraneous  rivers  of  the  Peloponnesus, 

*  Some   of  the    coins    of     head  of  the  birds  exactly  as 
Stymphalus    represent    the     Pausanias  here  describes  it. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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and  several  high  mountains  and  intersecting 
ridges  intervene.  It  is  probably  a  tradition^ 
the  truth  of  which  had  in  ancient  times  been 
ascertained  by  experiment;  this  would  not 
be  difficult  by  the  means  of  any  light  8ub>- 
stance  thrown  in  considerable  quantity  into  the 
katav6thra. 

We  descend  into  the  western  end  of  the 
Stjfmphalian  valley  at  a  small  advanced  height 
of  Mount- Skipezi,  which  here  projects  into  the 
plain,  and  on  the  crest  of  which  I  perceive  in 
several  parts  the  foundations  of  a  Hellenic  wall 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  stones.  They 
are  remains,  I  suspect,  of  the  castle  of  OU- 
gyrtus.  A  mile  farther,  in  a  comer  of  the 
plain  just  under  the  summit  of  Mount  Skip^zi, 
stands  Lafka;  on  the  opposite  slope  of  Mount 
Z^ria  is  Bash,  a  zevgaliti  belonging  to  Nuri 
Bey.  All  this  plain  is  in  the  vilay6ti  of  Corinth, 
which  includes  also  l^omk  and  6i6za.  Quitting 
the  ancient  fortress  at  10.55,  and  passing 
through  the  vineyards  which  occupy  all  this  end 
of  the  iStymphalian  plain,  we  leave  Lafka  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  oh  the  lefl,  and,  at  11.10, 
cross  a  brisk  stream  flowing  towards  the  lake 
from  the  little  valley  of  Kastanid,  which 
branches  out  of  this  end  of  the  plain*  Soon  after- 
wards we  recross  the  stream,  and  passing  up  the 
valley  begin,  at  11^,  to  mount  the  dhi^sylo,  qr 
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lower  ridge,  which  connects  the  CyUenian  sumw 
mits  with  those  of  Mount  Skip^zi,  and  which 
thus  forms  a  natural  separation  between  the 
Stymphalia  and  Pheneatice*  This  connecting 
ridge  was  anciently  called  Geronteium^  Here 
is  a  khan,  which  has  been  built  by  the  people 
of  Kastanii  to  keep  travellers  out  of  their  vil- 
lage; for  the  pass  is  upon  a  road  of  considerable 
traffic,  leading  from  An^pli,  Argos,  and  Co- 
rinth, to  Foni^  Kalivryta,  and  Patnu  The 
two  roads  from  Argos  and  from  Corinth  unite 
in  the  plain  of  Phlius^  and  lead  from  thence 
liirougb  the  site  of  Stymphabis  to  Slastanid.  At 
1L45,  at  three4burths  of  the  ascent,  we  turn 
out  of  die  road  to  the  right,  and,  at  11.55,  ar- 
rive bA  Kastani^.  There  are  two  makhal^dhes, 
4»r  separate  quarters,  with  twenty  or  twenty-five 
JMMises  in  each.  The  place  possesses  large  flocks 
s£  dneep  and  goats  which  are  fed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring pastures  of  Mount  Zyria,  and  produce 
A  coBsideraUe  quantity  of  cheese,  which  is 
^usually  6<dd  to  Adriatic  diips  at  Vost£tza  or 
Corintiu  The  fimt  question  which  the  proest6s 
asks  me  is,  why  the  Sclavonians  do  not  come  as 
u^al  to  lake  away  thdr  cheese,  and  he  com- 
plains of  their  misery  in  consequence. 

I  quit  KastiGmia  at  1^,  return  into  the  main 
road,  and,  at  1.48,  reach  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  th^  plain 

i2 
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of  PoDi&.  Moving  forward  at  2.15,  we  descend 
the  western  face  of  Mount  Geronteium  ob« 
liquely,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Fonia. 
Tricrena  seems  to  have  been  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  farther  north ;  for,  according  to  Pau* 
sanias,  it  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  summit  of 
Geronteium  in  travelling  from  Pheneus  to  Stym-  ^ 
phalus,  and  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  Phenea- 
tice  and  Stymphalia,  which  followed  the  crest  of 
Geronteium*.  Tricrena  was  so  called  from  three 
fountains,  and  was  famed  for  being  the  place  in 
which  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain  bathed  Mer- 
cury when  he  was  bom.  A  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, called  Sepia,  above  which  rose  Cyllene, 
contained  the  tomb  of  ^pytus,  son  of  Elatus, 
who  was  said  to  have  there  perished  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  and  to  have  been  buried 
on  the  spot.  The  tomb  was  situated  under 
Mount  Cyllene^9  and  was  a  small  heap  of 
€artb  surrounded  by  a  basis  ^.  Hence  Sepia 
appears  to  have  been  the  lofty  summit  or  part 
of  Qfllene  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain 
of  Fonid,  east  from  that  town  and  north  from 
Kastanid. 

0 

We  halt  five  minutes  on  the  descent  of  the 

•  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  16^  17*  ^« 

AlsvTioy  xoMi,  rvfASof* — II*  B*  604* 

Pauq^n.  Arcad.  ts.  1-6.  -  •    i 
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niountain,  and,  at  5.15,  avrive  at  a  tjifUik,  be- 
longing to  Nuri  Bey  of  Corinth,  consisting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  houses,    with  a  large  white 
pyrgo*     There  is  another  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion a  mile  and  a  half  farther  north,  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  two  others,  smaller,  still 
farther  in  the  same  direction.     At  3,S0  enter 
the  plain  five  minutes  below  the  first-mentioned 
village,  and,  crossing  it  in  the  direction  of  Fo- 
nia,  pass  the  river  anciently  called  Olbius  or  Aroa« 
niusatS.40 — ^atS.50  arrive  at  the  insulated  height 
upon  which  stood  the  ancient  Pheneus,    and 
where  still  remain,  on  the  side  towards  the  mo» 
dern  Foni^,  some  pieces  of  the  walls  with  square 
and  round  towers.     Quitting  the  hill  of  ancient 
Pheneus  at  4^,  I  arrive,  at  4.45,  at  my  konak, 
in  the  middle  of  the  kal^via  of  Fonid,  which  is 
much  larger  than  Fonia  itself. 
'    Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  Pheneatice, 
I  shall  here  insert,  as  being  the  most  convenient 
place,  a  few  remarks  on  the  topography  of  Ca- 
physB,    particularly  as  relating  to   the  battle. 
Pausanias  has  accurately  defined  the  boundaries 
of  the  Caphyatae  on  every  side  but  the  north. 
They  possessed  all  the  northern  and  western  side 
of  the  lower  Orchomenian  valley,   the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  belonged  to  the  Orchomenii. 
To  the  south-westward,  the  common  boundary 
QiCaphycBj  Methydriumj  and  OrchomenuSf  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  in  the  dhiasylo  of  Bazeniko^ 
through  which  I  passed,  March  3,  in  -  the  way 
fromTara  toLevidhi ;  probablyit  was  not  far  from 
the  village  Bazeniko,  for  Pausanias*  remarks, 
that  there  was  a  distance  of  thirty  stades  from  Me« 
thydrium  to  the  fountain  Nymphasia^  and  as 
much  more  to  the  common  boundaries  of  the  Or* 
chomenii,  Caphyatae,  and  Megalopolitae,  by  the 
last  of  whom  he  here  means  the  Methydrienses ; 
and  I  find  that  a  distance  of  sixty  stades  from 
Methydrium  reaches  exactly  to  Bazeniko,  and 
naturally  fonns  the  point  of  contact  of  the  three 
little  states*  At  Grdnitza,  a  village  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vitina  river,  about  half  way 
between  the  site  of  Methydrium  and  Bazeniko, 
there  is  a  remarkable  fountain,  corresponding 
to  the  Nymphasia  of  Fausanias.  The  boundary 
of  the  CaphyatcB  eastward  was  the  Capkyatic 
rockp  in  the  pass  of  6i6za,  which  was  na^ 
turally  the  road  to  Pheneus  both  from  Or- 
chomenus  and  from  Caphyas:  the  rock  was 
in  the  Caphyatic  territory  adjacent  to  the  triple 
boundary  of  Orchomenus,  Caphyae,  and  Phe- 
neus. 

Of  Caphyas  Pausanias  thus  speaks^ :  **  I  have 
.already  related,  in  speaking  of  Orchomenus^ 
that  the  direct  road  to  Caphyse  leads  along  the 

*  Pansan.  Arcad.  c.  36.  ^  Pausan.  Axcad.  c  23. 
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torrent,  and  from  thence  to  the  left  of  the 
lake  *.  In  the  plain  of  the  Caphyenses  there  is 
a  mound  of  eaith  ^,  by  means  of  which  the 
water  from  the  Orchomenia  is  prevented  from 
injuring  the  cultivated  fields  of  the  Caphy- 
enses.  Within  the  embankment  there  flows 
another  water,  equal  in  size  to  a  river  %  which^ 
descending  into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues 
again  at  the  place  called  Nasi :  the  village  ^ 
where  it  emerges  is  named  Rheunus ;  it  forms 
the  perennial  river  Tragus.  The  name  of 
jCaphyse  is  evidently  derived  from  Cepheus, 
the  son  of  Aleus,  but  the  Arcadic  form  of  Ca- 
phyas  has  prevailed.  The  Caphyenses  affirm, 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  Attica,  and 
that  their  ancestors,  having  been  expelled  by 
^geus  from  Athens,  fled  to  this  place,  where, 
becoming  the  suppliants  of  Cepheus,  they  were 
allowed  by  him  to  remain.  The  city  is  small  and 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of 
some  mountains  not  very  lofty.  The  Caphyatas 
have  temples  of  Neptune,  and  of  Diana  who  re- 
ceives the  surname  of  Cnacalesia  from  a  mountain, 
called  Cnacalus,  where  they  celebrate  a  yearly 
festival  to  Diana.     At  a  fountain  a  little  above 

t\    fr    a^iOTi^a  .rov  v^aro;   lov       fbiyilToy  Tf  thou  srortffiPy. 
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the  city  there  is  a  large  and  beautiful  plane  tree, 
called  Menelais,  which  Menelaus  is  said  to  have 
planted  when  he  was  collecting  his  army  for  the 
expedition  to  Troy*.  Both  the  fountain  and 
plane  tree  are  now  called  Menelais.  About 
one  stade  distant  from  Caphyae  there  is  a  place 
called  Condylea,  and  a  grove  of  Diana,  an- 
ciently called  Condyleatis ;  from  thence,  after 
an  ascent  of  seven  stades  from  Caphyse,  the 
road  descends  to  the  place  called  Nasi,  fifty 
stades  beyond  which  is  the  river  Ladon.*' 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  cha-^ 
radra^  or  ravine  between  Mount  Trachy  and 
the  hill  of  OrchomenuSf  is  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Orchomenian  plain  into  the 
lower,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  is 
occupied  by  the  lake,  which  extends  to  Kho» 
tussa  ^  or  Caphyce^  and  to  the  katav6thra  below 
Bazeniko.  It  has  been  seen  also  that  Pau- 
sanias  twice  speaks  of  the  eiOeia^  or  ordinary 
route  to  Caphyas,  as  turning  to  the  left,  upon 
emerging  from  the  charadra ;  in  the  latter  of  the 
two  passages  he  explains  himself  more  clearly 
than  in  the  other  by  saying  that  the  road 

*  Pausanias  adds^  that  it  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  that 

was  the  oldest  tree  he  knew,  at  Delus,  and  the  bay  tree 

next    to     the     agnus-castus  [iai^wn']   of  the  Syrians,  (at 

[^^&yof]]  in  the  Her»um  of  Sa-  Daphne,  near  Antioph.) 
mus,  the  oak  [j^i^Q  of  Dedo-  ^  Xotrowr^'a, 

jia,  the  olive  [haiet)  in  the 
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led  to  the  left  of  the  lake.  It  seems  therefore^ 
that  from  the  lower  end  of  the  charadra  the  road 
followed  the  southern  bank  of  the  lake  under 
the  hill  of  OrchomenuSj  and  then  passed  along 
the  high  ground  above  the  katavdthra,  by  which 
means  it  avoided  the  marshy  lands  at  the  east^ 
em  end  of  the  lake  in  the  lower  plain,  which 
was,  moreover,  the  more  circuitous  way.  The 
former  therefore,  though  by  no  means  direct, 
was  the  shortest  road  between  Orchomenus  and 
Caphyas,  and  in  that  sense  might  be  called  the 

tvdeia* 

As  Pausanias  remarks  moreover,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  plain  was  a  lake,  he 
shews,  that  towards  Orchomenus  at  least  the 
valley  was  in  its  present  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  description  of  Caphyas,  as  situated  on 
the  edge  of  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  embankment  which  pro- 
tected the  low  lands  of  the  CapJnfaUs  from  in- 
undation,  and  "within  which  a  river  flowed  to 
the  katav6thra,  indicates  a  state  of  the  locality 
difierent  from  the  present,  when  the  site  of  Ca^ 
phytB  might  be  more  correctly  described  as 
being  on  the  edge  of  i^  lake,  which  is  formed  by 
all  the  rivers  and  torrents  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  added  to  the  contributions  of  several 
subterraneous  sources.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore,  that  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  was  an 
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embankment  extending  through  the  pi-esent  lake 
in  an  eastern  and  western  direction,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Kandili*  The  effect 
of  this  dyke  was  to  leave  a  cultivated  plain  in 
front  of  CaphycB^  through  which  the  river  flowed 
to  the  chasms,  and  it  confined  the  lake  to  the 
part  of  the  plain  towards  Orchomenus,  where 
its  principal  contributions  were  from  the  cha- 
radra  of  Trachy  and  the  Teneias. 

The  mountain  above  Khot6ssa,  now  called 
Kastania,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge,  on  the 
wiestem  side,  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Tara, 
which  word,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  per*- 
haps  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Tragus. 
Here,  therefore,  is  the  place  formerly  called  Nasi, 
and  the  site  of  Rheunus ;  and  its  distance  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Ladon  agrees  very  well 
with  the  fifty  stades  of  Pausanias. 

The  following  are  the  leading  particulars  of 
the  battle  of  Caphyas,  as  related  by  Polybius  *• 
In  the  second  spring  afler  the  Cleomenic  war  had 
been  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Sparta  and  the 
flight  of  Cleomenes  into  Egypt,  the  ^Stolians, 
acoistomed  to  plunder,  and  therefore  impatient 
of  peace,  who  had  been  kept  quiet  by  their 
fears  during  the  life  of  Antigonus,  but  who  felt 

•  Pplyb.  1.  4.C  6, 
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no  such  respect  for  his  young  successor  Philip, 
resolved  upon  finding  some  pretext  for  sending 
an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus,  that  country 
having  been  the  usual  scene  of  their  violence 
and  rapine,  and  where,  under  the  cloak  of  an 
alliance,  they  made  use  of  Phigaleia  as  a  con* 
venient  place  of  retreat  and  of  deposit  for  their 
plunder.  Suddenly  crossing  the  straits  of  Rhi- 
um,  they  ravaged  the  districts  of  Patrse,  Tritaea, 
and  Pharas^  and  then  proceeded  to  Phigaleia, 
passing  amicably  through  the  Eleia,  with  which 
state  they  had  always  been  in  close  alliance. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Phigaleia  they  pro- 
ceeded to  overrun  Messenia,  the  plunder  of 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  as 
well  from  private  motives  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  Dorimachus  their  leader,  as  from  the 
superior  riches  of  Messenia,  which  had  escaped 
pillage  during  the  Cleomenic  war.  The  Achai- 
ans,  on  their  part,  after  having  received  in  coun- 
cil at  ^gium  the  complaints  of  the  Arcadians 
^nd  Messenians,  assembled  in  arms  at  Megalo- 
polis, from  whence  they  despatched  a  meiuiage 
to  the  iEtolian  commanded  requiring  them  to 
quit  Messenia,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to 
treat  them  as  enemies  if  they  entered  Achaia  in 
their  retreat  The  ^tolians  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  shew  of  obedience  ^  accordingly 
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they  sent  forward  their  plunder  through  the 
Eleia  towards  Rbium,  while  the  army  followed 
at  a  short  distance,  and  they  assembled  trans* 
ports  at  the  island  Pheias  ^^  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  embarkation  of  the  baggage  at  the 
port  of  Pheia  in  case  they  should  be  unable  to 
convey  it  across  the  strait  of  Rhium.     Aratus, 
deceived  by  these  appearances,  dismissed  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  a  great  part  of  the  allies, 
and  preserved   only  3000   Achaian   infantry, 
300  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  Macedonians  under 
Taurion,  who  had  been  left  by  Antigonus  in  pos- 
session of  Corinth  and  Orchomenus.   With  these 
Aratus  moved  from  Megalopolis  towards  Patras 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  iEtolians.  Do- 
rimachus  ordered  his  march  towards  Rhium,  and 
sent  forward  his  baggage  to  the  same  place ;  but 
fearing  that  he  should  be  attacked  there  to  a  dis- 
advantage when  embarking,  and  thinking  that  it 
was  better  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  suddenly  turned 
off  to  Olympia,  from  whence,  on  hearing  that  Ara- 
tus was  in  the  Cleitoria,  he  marched  to  Methy- 
drium.     Aratus  then  moved  to  Caphys.    The 
route  of  Dorimachus  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  by  Herasa^  Buphagus^  and  Theisoa^  leaving 


*  A  small  island  on  the     kolo,  below  the  castle  of  Pon- 
northern  side  of  Cape  Kata-     dik6-ka8tro>  the  ancient PAeui. 
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the  modem  Dhimitz4na  on  the  right ;  that  of 
Aratus,  from  Qeitor^  led  down  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Aroanius  to  Tara,  thence  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tragus^  and  over  Mount  Kastani^  to 
Khotussa  (Caphyce). 

When  the  ^tolians  had  marched  from  Me- 
thydrium  into  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  and 
were  passing  the  city,  Aratus  drew  out  his 
forces  in.  the  plain  of  Gaphyss,  with  the  river 
in  front,  before  which  there  were  some  deep 
trenches,  which  afforded  additional  protection* 
The  iEtoIians,  perceiving  the  strength  of  the  po* 
sition  of  the  Achaians  and  their  readiness  for 
action,  declined  to  attack,  and  continued  their 
Toute  as  intending  to  cross  the  mountains  to 
01ig3rrtus*.  When  the  head  of  the  ^tolian 
<;olumn  of  infantry  had  attained  the  pass,  and 
the  cavalry  which  covered  their  rear  in  the 
plain,  had  arrived  at  the  advanced  height 
called  Fropu8^  Aratus  sent,  at  that  moment, 
his  light  armed  to  harass  the  enemy's  rear% 
which  induced  the  cavalry  to  hasien  forward 
and  join    the   infantry.       Aratus,    mistaking 

^  ivoiovrro  riv  m^tmi  it^  \v\  t»c  vwi pffp^cK  raif  V  Iniiv  w^m^ 
ruf  vvi^o^of  iv«  T^y  'OXiyv^  yovrrw  ita  rev  v»iiov,  uai  o-vv- 
'Toy.  tyyi^ifTvt    -r^   tr^o^'ayopivo^iW 
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this  movement  for  a  flight,  supported  his  light 
armed  with  some  thoracitas  from  the  wings, 
and  then  advanced  his  whole  army  by  one  of 
the  wings  *  towards  the  enemy.  The  ^tolian 
cavalry  halving  gained  the  heights,  and  called 
back  the  infantry,  the  whole  formed  on  the  foot 
of  the  hill :  an  engagement  began  with  the 
Achaian  horse  and  light  armed,  which  at  length 
became  general,  when  the  ^tolians,  having  tlie 
advantage  both  in  number  and  position,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  would  have  entirely  de- 
stroyed their  enemy,  had  not  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  of  Orchomenus  and  Caphyse  supplied 
a  aafe  retreat 

<  Tlie  Megalopditans  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  the  <£toliahs  at  Methydrium*  had  as* 
aembled  their  finces,  arrived  on  the  field  of  su> 
ti(m  the  day  after  the  battle,  in  time  only  to  aa^ 
sist  in  burying  the  dead*  The  iBtoUans  con* 
tijDued  their  route  tiurough  the  Peloponnesus  ^ 
and  after  having  attempted  to  take  the  city  of 
Pe^Lene,  and  plundered  the  Sicyonia,  they  retired 
through  the  Isthmus, 

Polybius,  who  admits  the  talents  of  Aratus  as 
•a  statesman,  and  admires  his  enterprizing  spirit 
and  energy  on  some  particular  occasions,  ad- 
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duces  the  battle  of  Caphyas  as  a  proof  of  his  iiK- 
competency  to  command  an  army  in  the  field; 
By  dismissing  the  allies  too  quickly,  and  by  at> 
tacking  the  enemy  at  the  moment  of  their  quit- 
ting the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  instead  of  when 
they  entered  it,  by  which  he  gave  them  the  ad<- 
vantage  of  position,  he  not  only  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  chastising  the  ^tolians,  but  encouraged 
them  in  their  insolence  and  injustice.;  . . 

In  this  narrative  it  is  remarkable  that  the  his- 
torian refers  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Caphyss,  trat- 
versed  by  a  river  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(rc^oi),  a  description  of  the  place  which  does 
not  correspond  with  present  appearances.  The 
TOMf^i  were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  marshy  plain,  by  conducting  the 
.water  towards  the  katav6thra,  around  which 
.there  was.  probably  a  small  lake.  La  the  time  of 
Pausanias  we  find  that  the  lake  covered  die 
^greater  part  of  the  plain,  and  that  exactly  in  the 
situation  in  which  Polybius  describes  the  ditches, 
there  was  a  mound  of  earth,  a  work  apparently 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  embankments  of 
which  there  are  still  some  remains  in  the  plains 
of  Stymphalus  and  Pheheus.  Nothing  is  more 
probable,  than  that  during  the  four  centuries 
so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the 
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^isit  of  PausaniaSy  a  diminution  of  population 
should  have  caused  a  neglect  of  the  drainage 
which  had  formerly  ensured  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  plain,  and  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  an  embankment  of  earth  had  been 
thrown  up  to  preserve  the  part  nearest  to  Ca- 
physy  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated  and  marshy. 
At  present,  if  there  are  any  remains  of  the  em- 
banJcment,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  sub- 
merged during  several  months,  for  the  water 
now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyas, 
although  the  season  is  within  seven  weeks  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  \ 

As  the  ^tolians  were  passing  the  town 
of  Orchomenus  ^  when  Aratus  drew  out  his 
forces  behind  the  river  of  Caphyas,  and  as 
the  JBtolians,  after  observing  the  position 
of  the  Achaians,  continued  their  march  towards 
Oligyrtus,  it  seems  evident  that  Propus,  where 

.    A  This  appears  from  two  the  Pleiades,  or  aboat  the 

remarks  of  Polybius  0. 4.  c.  middle  of  May.    The  battle 

7. 37*] :  !•  that  Aratas,  when  was  fought  in  the  fourth  year 

he*  took  the  field  not  many  of  the  ISdth  Olympiad^  b.  c. 

days  before  the  battle  of  Ca-  320. 

phyn,  had  antidpated  by  five  ^  tmt  Alrti>Mf  voiov/Aiiwy  riv 

days  the  regular  commence*  sro^iiar    awa    MiOvJSfMv    w9^ 

ment  of  the  Achaian  <rTe«Tii-  ^'     ^^'     '0^x«f*«'^»''    ^^'» 
yl» : — 2.  that  the  official  year  * 

rommenced  at  the  rising  of 
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the  action  took  place,  was,  as  the  name  in- 
(ticates,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaiB,  probably 
near  the  entrance  of  the  valiey  in  which  Kan- 
dlli  stands,  and  from  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  begins  the  pass  of  Lykdrema  lead- 
ing iqto  the  Stymphalia;  for  that  (^igyrtus 
was  the  ancient  name  of  this  mountain  and 
pass,  as  well  as  that  of  the  castle  which 
stood  at  the  northern  e^itremity  of  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  Stymphalian  plain,  is  confirmed, 
I  think,  by  other  evidence,  especially  in  the  se- 
^el  of  the  military  transactions  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, of  which  I  shall  now  add  a  summary,  as 
containing  a  general  confirmation  of  several  an- 
cient positions  in  Arcadia  and  the  Eleia. 

The  next  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
.^olians  was  a  plundering  expedition  under 
Scopas  and  Dorimaphus  against  Cynsetha  (now 
Kalavryta) ;  it  was  undertaken  in  union  with 
the  lilyrians,  whose  fleet  was  at  Naupactus. 
Cynastha  was  noted  fbr  its  intestine  dissensions, 
and  the  people  were  so  much  duliked,  that  al- 
though they  were  of  Arcadian  race,  the  other 
Arcadians  would  scarcely  hcJd  any  intercourse 
with  them  \    An  exiled  party,  which  had  just 

*  Polybius  attributes  tHe  included  singing  and  dancing, 

crueky  and  widcedness  (<i^  He  iidds>  tliat  it  was  by  the 

«iic  %m  wa^mtoiMm)  of  the  peo-  assiduous     cultiTatiou     and 

pie  of  Cynntlia  to  their  n&-  practice  of  music^  that  the 

gleet  of  music,  an  art  which  other  Arcadians  had  not  only 

VOL.    III.  K 
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been  restored  to  their  city  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Achaiansy  immediately  betrayed  the  plax^e 
to  the  ^tolians,  who,  with  an  equal  prompti- 
tude of  treachery,  murdered  them  and  plundered 
their  houses.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  the  plac^ 
the  iEtolians  then  marched  to  the  temple  of 
Diana  (Hemeresia)  in  the  way  from  Cynaetha 
to  Cleitor,  which  belonged  to  the  Lusiatse,  and 
did  not  desist  from  pillage  until  the  Lusiatas 
had  a^feed  to  deliver  to  them  a  part  of  the  sa- 
cred furniture  of  the  goddess.  From  the  temple 
they  continued  their  route  to  Cleitor,  where 
their  attempts  upon  the  walls  of  the  town  and 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
equally  unsuccessful^  they  returned  by  the  same 
route  to  Cynaetha,  carrying  off  the  sacred  cattle 
of  the  Lusiatae  in  violation  of  their  former 
agreement.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  soon 
afterwards  of  a  movement  against  them,  devised 
by  Taurion,  the  Macedonian  who  commanded 
at  Corinth,  they  set  fire  to  Cynastha  and  re- 
treated to  Rhium  through  passes,  fiopov  a-aX- 
ir^KTov  SeofuvwVf  OT  SO  narrow,  that  there  want- 
ed only  a  trumpeter  to  throw  them  into  confu* 
sion.  This  last  remark  wais  aim6d  by  the  histor 
rian  at  Aratus,  as  a  reproach  for  his  negligence. 
In  every  part  of  Achaia,  the  rugged  moun- 

oounteracted  tht  effect  of  bat  bad  become  noted  anumg^ 
tbeir  rnde'  climate,  laborious  the  Greeks  for  piety  and  be-' 
habits,  and  austere  manners/     nevolence :  Ql.  4.  c.  20.^ 
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tains  which  overhang  the  maiitiine  plains^  and 
the  narrow  gorges  through  which  the  rivers 
force  thdr  way  to  that  coast,  render  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  Arcadia  on  that  side  extremely 
strong ;  by  whatever  route,  tiberefore,  the 
^tolians  reached  Cynsstha,  or  retired  from  that 
place,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to  attack 
in  the  manner  which  Polybius  hints.  The  road 
by  M^aspiiio  along  the  river  of  Kal4vryta, 
which  was  the  nearest  way  from  Cynostiia  to 
the  Achakm  coast,  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
there  is  in  particular,  at  the  exit  of  the  river  in 
the  plain  of  Bura^  a  narrow  pass  between  per- 
pendicular rocks,  to  which  the  strong  expression 
of  the  historian  evidently  refers,  in  speaking  of 
the  line  of  retreat  of  Scopas  and  Dorimachus, 
The  ^tolians  returned  home  about  the  same 
time  that  Philip  arrived  at  Corinth  to  assist  the 
Achaians,  soon  after  which,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  b.c.  220,  the  decree  of  alliance  against 
the  jSltolians  was  passed,  from  which  Polybius 
dates  the  commencement  of  the  Social  War  \ 

In  the  ensuing  summer,  the  only  military 
occurrences  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  Achaian  city  of  ^geira,  and 
some  incursions  of  the  Eleians,  under  the  Mto* 
lian  Euripidas,  upon  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Achaia.     The  iEtolians,   under  Dorimachus, 

k2 
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embarking  at  CEantheia  in  Phocis,  crossed 
the  Corinthiac  gulf,  and  surprised  ^geira 
by  the  assistance  of  a  deserter,  but.  having 
dispersed  themselves  through  the  town  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  they  were  successfully 
attacked  by  the  iEgeiratse,  and  obliged  to  seek 
their  safety  in  flight :  some  were  killed,  others 
were  hurried  down  the  precipices,  and  a  few 
only  escaped  to  the  ships.  Euripidas  soon 
afterwards  made  incursions  upon  the  lands  of 
Dyme,  Pharas,  and  Tritasa,  and  took  Teichus 
in  the  Dymaea,  and  Gorgus  in  the  Thelpusia*. 

But  the  peninsula  was  an  inferior  scene  of 
action  during  the  campaigning  season  of  this 
year.  In  northern  Greece,  the  iEtolians  sur« 
prised  and  destroyed  Dium  in  Macedonia,  and 
Dodona  in  Epirus,  and  Philip,  in  return,  wrested 
several  places  from  the  enemy,  of  which  the 
principal  was  CEniadae  in  Acarnania.  In  the 
very  depth  of  the  ensuing  winter,  the  young 
Macedonian  king  moved  suddenly  from  La- 
rissa  to  Corinth  with  about  6000  men,  and 
encamped  at  Dioscurium,  in  the  Phliasia,  in 
his  route  to  Caphyas,  where  the  Achaian 
forces  were  ordered  to  assemble.  It  hap- 
pened exactly  at  the  same  time,  that  Euri- 
pidas, little  expecting  such  a  movement,  had 

«  Polyb.  1.  4.  c  57-  et  seq. 
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marched  with  a  body  of  9000  Eleians  and  mer- 
cenaries from  Psophis,  by  Pheneus,  to  Stym- 
phalus,  and  was  approaching  Sicyon  with  the 
design  of  la3ang  waste  the  country.  On  the 
very  night  that  Philip  encamped  at  Dioscu- 
rium,  Euripidas  passed  the  king;  and  halted, 
ready  to  enter  the  Sicyonia  on  the  following  day. 
As  soon  as  he  discovered  his  danger  by  means  of 
some  stragglers,  he  turned  suddenly  about,  and 
smade  for  the  passes  leading  out  of  the  Stym- 
phalia,  (the  dhi^syla  of  Lyk6rema  and  Kasta- 
nia.)  In  the  morning  the  advanced  guards  of 
the  two  opponent  armies  found  themselves  at 
the  same  moment  ascending  Mount  Apelaurum, 
which  was  ten  stades  from  Stymphalus.  Euri- 
pidas, without  attempting  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, fled  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Psophis,  and 
the  Eleians  retreated  to  the  neighbouring  hills, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  about  100,  they 
were  all  either  slain  or  taken,  and  sent  pri- 
soners to  Corinth.  Philip  continued  his  route 
through  the  Stymphalia,  and,  after  meeting  with 
grea£  impediment  from  the  snow  on  Mount 
Oligyrtus,  arrived  on  the  third  day  at  Caphya?. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  younger  Aratus  with 
the  Achaians,  when,  after  a  delay  of  two  days, 
he  marched,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  through 
the  Cleitoria,  to  Psophis,  his  route  being,  it  is 
probable,  precisely  in  the  reverse  direction  of 
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that  by  which  I  came  from  Trip6taino  to  the 
site  of  CleitOTf  and  from  thence  down  the  valley 
of  the  AroaniuSj  and  up  that  of  the  IVagiiSf  to 
Tara.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  as  well  as  to 
trace  his  subsequent  operations  in  the  Eleia  and 
Triphylia»  from  whence  he  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling the  ^tolians  in  the  course  of  a  few  winter 
days.  It  is  clear,  from  these  transactions,  that 
the  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake 
of  Zarakd  was  Apelawrum^  and  the  pass  of 
Lyk6rema  that  of  OUgyrtus.  It  is  from  Plu- 
tarch we  learn,  that  there  was  a  fortress  as  well 
as  a  mountain  of  OUgyrtus,  for  he  relates  that 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  drove  out  the  garri- 
son  of  OUgyrtus  on  his  way  from  Phlius  to  Or« 
chomenus  *•  I  have  already  remarked  that  its 
position  is  probably  indicated  by  the  HeUenic 
remains  near  Lafka,  in  the  ShfmphaUan  valley. 

*  Plutarch,  iu  Cleomeh. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ARCADIA*  ACHAIA- 

Phbnbus. — The  Pheneaticr. — Foiii^  its  plain>  riven> 
&nd  mountains. — The  Arcadian  zerethnu — From  Foni&  to 
Klokines. — The  mountain  and  river  Crathis^^-Styz. — 
To  Megaspilio. — ^Lusi,  Cynjstha. — To  Voatitsa. — Cery« 
NBiA,  .Soiux.— To  Patra. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Pausanias* 
on  the  Pheneatice. — "  On  the  road '%  he  says, 
*^  from  Stymphalus  to  Pheneus  a  mountain  pre- 
sents itself,  where  the  boundaries  of  the  Orch- 
menii,  Pheneatae,  and  Caphyatae,  meet  in  the 
same  point,  above  which  rises  a  steep  precipice, 
called  the  Caphyatic  rock.  Below  this  common 
boundary  there  is  a  narrow  passage  ^  through 
which  lies  the  way  to  Pheneus.  About  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  and 
at  the  further  extremity  the  village  of  Carya?. 
The  plain,  of  the  Pheneatae  lies  under  Caryae. 
It  is  said  that  the  ancient  Pheneus  was  once 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  water  in  this 


*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c  13>  14,         ^  ^ay(, 
15, 16, 17.  20. 
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plain,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  marks  of  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  said  to  have  as- 
cended, are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  mountains. 
Five  stades  distant  from  Caryae  is  Orexis;  in 
this  mountain,  as  well  as  in  another,  called  Sci- 
athis,  there  is  an  opening*  which  receives  the 
water  from  the  plain.  The  Pheneatas  say  that 
these  chasms  are  artificial,  and  that  Hercules 
made  them  when  he  dwelt  in  Pheneus  with 
Laonome,  the  mother  of  Amphitryon.  Her- 
cules also  dug  a  trench  through  the  middle  of 
the  plain  of  the  PheneatSB  for  the  river  Olbius, 
which  some  of  the  Arcadians  call  Aroanius; 
the  length  of  the  canal  is  fifty  stades,  and  the 
depth,  where  it  is  still  entire  ^^  is  thirty  feet : 
but  the  river  does  not  now  flow  through  the 
work  of  Hercules,  having  diverged  again  into 
its  ancient  channel.  The  city  of  Pheneus  is 
fifly  stades  distant  froip  the  aforesaid  chasms  in 
the  mountains.  The  Acropolis  of  Pheneus  is 
precipitous  on  every  side;  and  only  a  small 
part  of  it  is  artificially  fortified.  " ' 

The  Acropolis  contained  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  with  a  brazen 
statue  of  Neptune  Hippius,  which  was  reported 

*  GoffOt^pot.  qroX^A    t^fiva'A    wrv,   cX<y»    of 
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to  have  been  dedicated  by  Ulysses  %  as  well 
as  a  temple  of  Diana  Eurippe,  no  longer  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  On  the  de- 
scent from  the  citadel  was  the  Stadium,  and  on 
a  height  the  sepulchre  of  IphicleSi  brother  of 
Hercules,  whom  the  Pheneatss  honoured  as  a 
hero.  But  their  principal  deity  was  Hermes, 
in  whose  honour  they  celebrate  games  called 
Hermsa.  His  temple  contained  a  statue  of 
stone  by  Eucheir  the  Athenian  ;  behind  the 
temple  stood  the  sepulchre  of  Myrtilus,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Hermes.  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  where  ceremonies 
were  performed  similar  to  those  of  Eleusis. 

fifteen  stades  from  the  city>  at  the  foot  of 
Cyllene,  stood  a  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmia,  and 
at  a  like  distance  on  the  road  leading  to  u^eira 
and  Pellene  that  of  Apollo  Pythius,  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  after  the  capture 

*  Pausanias  did  not  give  Hypatus,  in  the  Acropolis  of 

credit  to  this  story^  because  Sparta^  said  to  have  been  the 

in  the  time  of  Ulysses^  he  work  of  Learehus  of  Rhe- 

saySj  the  art  of  making  bnusen  giom,  who  was    a    disciple 

statues,  such  as  that  of  Nep-  eitherof  Dipoenusand  Scyllis, 

tune   Hippiu8>  was  not  yet  or  of  Daedalus  himself.     This 

known.     He  adds  that  the  statue    was    hammered    and 

first  who  cast  figures  of  brass  formed  in  several  pieces^  which 

were  Theodorus  and  Rhcecus  were   fastened    together    by 

of  Samus;   and  that  before  nails.     Pausan.  Lacon.  c.  17* 

their    time,    brazen    statues  Arcad.  c.  14. 
were  made  like  that  of  Jupiter 
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of  Elis '.  Its  ruins  only  remained,  together  with 
a  great  altar  of  white  marble,  at  which  the  Phe- 
neatae  still  sacrificed  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  Not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Aroanius,  was  the  heroum  of  Telamon,  aiid 
near  the  fountain  CEnoe  that  of  Chalcodon. 
The  borders  of  the  fheneatae,  on  the  side  of 
Achaia,  were  the  river  Porinas,  towards  Cyl- 
lene,  and  a  sanctuary  (or .  statue)  of  Diana  to- 
wards the  ^giratis^  A  little  beyond  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  was  the  road  to 
Mount  Crathis ;  in  this  mountain  were  the 
sources  of  the  river  Crathis,  which  joined 
the  sea  near  ^gce,  a  deserted  place  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  once  an  Achaian  city. 
In  Mount  Crathis  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana 
Pyronia,  whence  anciently  the  Argives  car- 
ried fire  to  the  Lemasa.  In  proceeding  east- 
ward from  Pheneus,  the  road  led  over  Ge- 
ronteium,  the  summit  of  which  mountain  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Pheneatae  and  Stym- 
phalii.  The  place  called  Tricrena,  or  the 
Three  Sources,   was  on  the  boundary  to  the 

*  Pausanias  does  not  notice  Demonesusj  an  island  near 

any  statue   in   the  temple ;  Carthage,  and  that  they  were 

but  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  incribed  as  follows :  'H^axXiK 

there  appear  to  have    been  rA/bifiTf^Arvo(^HXiyiXtfy«yiOiixiy. 

more  than  one.     He  says  that  Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Ausc 
they  were  called  ol  o^ii;(»Xxo*,  ^  t^  i\  w  Alytt^m  to  it* 

as  having  been  made  of  brass,  "  A^ ti/ai ». 
which  had  been  brought  from 
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left  of  the  road  from  Pheneus  to  Stympbalus  *. 
Not  far  from  Tricrena  there  was  another  moun- 
tain, called  Sepia,  which  was  covered  with  snow 
great  part  of  the  year.  It  contained  the  sepul- 
chre of  iEpytus,  beyond  which  was  Cyllene, 
the  highest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Arcadia ;  on 
the  summit  there  was  a  temple  of  Mercury  Cyl- 
lenius  in  ruins,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  eight 
feet  high,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  citron  tree  ^ 
Connected  with  Cyllene,  there  was  another 
mountain,  called  Chelydorea,  so  called,  because 
Mercury  here  found  a  tortoise,  of  which  he 
made  a  lyre.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the  Phe* 
neatffi  and  Pellenenses  ;  but  the  Achaians  (i.  e. 
the  Pellenenses)  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
it.  There  were  two  roads,  leading  westward 
from  Pheneus ;  that  to  the  left  led  to  Cleitor, 
— ^that  to  the  right  led  to  Nonacris,  and  the 
water  of  the  Styx.  The  former  followed  that 
work  of  Hercules  which  he  made  for  a  channel 
to  the  river  Aroanius.  Beyond  this  the  road 
descended  to  Lycuria,  which  was  on  the  borders 
of  the  Pheneatae  and  Cleitorii;  and  fifty  stades 
beyond  which  w^re  the  fountains  of  the  Ladon. 
The  summit  of  the  insulated  hill,  upon  which 
the  remains  of  Pheneus  are  found,  is  a  conical 

*  o^ovf  fOTfy   uK^a  Ttfovrnop  arixrii  oitvom  o^o»  ^tnarSp  lori 

x«i  Kara,  tovti)*  OMf *  ^tfwrMf  Tpix^va  xoXov^iyA^  tiai  tleri»  au» 

^1  ei^oi  WfOi  XrvfA^aXiovi  rn^  yi»(  toOi  x^vom  t^ik*      Pausan*  Ar- 

rdno  tan  to  Tit^pruop*  rw  Ft^v  cad.  C.  16* 
Tiwu  9   fy  m^wit^cL  eta  Tvy$  9i»i-  *  xiT^o;. 
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peak,  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolis  of 
such  an  important  city,  for  which  the  entire  in- 
sulated hill  is  not  too  large ;  nor  does  the  peak 
answer  very  well  to  the  description  *<  precipitous 
on  all  sides,  and  for  the  most  part  fortified  by 
nature/'  for  it  has  a  regular  slope,  though  a 
very  rugged  surface,  and  is  more  accessible 
from  the  rest  of  the  insulated  height,  than  the 
height  itself  is  from  the  plain  which  surrounds 
it.  The  entire  hill  is  in  fact  defended  in  many 
parts  of  its  circumference  by  precipices,  though 
not  sufficiently  so  to  have  been  safe,  without  an 
artificial  inclosure,  as  the  height  of  the  preci- 
pices above  the  plain  is  not  very  great.  I  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  this  hill  was  the  Acropolis 
only  of  the  ancient  Pheneus,  that  the  lower 
town  was  in  a  part  of  the  subjacent  plain,  that 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  Pheneus  was  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  as  indeed  his  account  of  some 
of  the  public  buildings  indicates;  and  that 
n^lect  and  desolation  had  been  the  causes  of 
the  Acropolis  having  been  chiefly  lef):  to  its 
natural  defences, 

A  modern  village  stood  on  the  peak  which 
crowned  the  hill  of  Pheneus,  until  within  a  few 
years*  The  lower  part  of  the  height  is  now 
grown  with  vineyards^  which  extend  into  the 
plain  below  it  as  far  as  the  river;  they  cover  also 
a  narrow  level,  which  separates  the  height  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  north.     On  the 
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lower  slope  of  thb  mountain  stands  FonL4,  a 
town  of  two  or  three  hundred  houses,  and  di-- 
vided  into  two  parts,  called  Fonia  and  the  ka- 
lyvia* 

The  greatest  extent  of  the  plain  of  Foni4  is 
in  one  direction  from  6i6za  to  Fonid,  and  in 
the  other  from  the  place  where  I  descended 
into  it,  coming  from  the  StjfmphaUa  to  the  hill 
of  Lykuria :  each  of  these  distances  is  about 
seven  miles  by  the  road.  From  the  north-east- 
ern end  of  the  plain,  a  valley  branches  north- 
ward, towards  the  sources  of  the  Aroaniw^  now 
called  the  Fonidtiko,  or  river  of  Fonid.  Thiir 
valley  narrows,  and  terminates  about  ten  miles 
from  Fonia,  at  Kary&,  or  Kary^s,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river.  These  are  the  most  nor- 
therly tributaries  of  the  Alpheius;  and  thus  it  ap- 
pears that  this  celebrated  river  has  its  threemost 
distant  sources  in  the  northern,  in  the  eastern, 
and  in  the  southern  great  summits  of  the  Pehpon* 
nesus  ;  the  first  in  Achaiaj  the  second  on  the 
borders  of  ArgoUs^  the  third  on  those  of  Laconia^ 
At  Kary^s  the  road  bifurcates,  leading  on  the 
right  to  Trikkala,  over  a  ridge  which  protrudes 
northward  from  CyUene^  answering  to  the  Mount 
Che^fdarea  of  Pausanias,  on  the  eastern  sude  of 
which  was  Peilene;  to  the  left  hand  conducting 
to  Z^kuli,  Vlogokd,  and  the  shore  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mgma. 
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The  Porinas  seems  to  have  been  a  small  branch 
of  the  upper  Fonidtiko,  which  descended  into 
it  from  Mount  CyUene. 

In  the  plain  of  Pheneus  the  river  Foniitiko  is 
joined,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  hill  of 
P/ieneus,  by  another  stream,  which  passes  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill. 
This  stream  descends  from  a  narrow  valley  be- 
tween the  back  of  the  mountain  of  Fonid  and 
the  mountain  of  Zar6kla.     Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  Olbius  and  Aroanius  as  the  same  river;  but, 
as  he  applies  the  identity  to  the  united  stream, 
where  it  was  conducted  in  the  Herculean  canal, 
it  may  be  suspected,  that  above  the  junction 
one  of  the  branches  was  named  Olbius,  and  the 
other  Aroanius.     That  the  larger,  or  river  from 
Kary6s,  was  the  Araanius,  appears  from  Pausa- 
nias having  named  it,  in  the  way  from  Pheneus 
to  Pellene  and  jEgeira ;  in  that  case,  the  west* 
ern  branch  was  the  Olbius. 

Gi6za  seems  to  occupy  exactly  the  site  of 
Caryo!^  and  the  mountiains  on  either  side  of  it 
are  evidently  the  Orexis  and  Sciathis  of  Pausa- 
nias. Saetd  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
latter  name.  At  least,  it  is  by  means  of  this 
conjecture  only,  that  we  can  respectively  assign 
the  two  ancient  names ;  for  at  the  foot  of  either 
mountain  there  is  a  chasm,  or  katav6thra,  as 
Pausanias  has  remarked.     That  of  Skip^zi  I 
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observed  at  about  half-way  between  Gi6za  and 
that  part  of  Mount  Geronteium  which  I  descend- 
ed coming  from  the  Stympha&a :  the  other  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  projecting  point  of  Mount  Saeta,  op- 
posite to  Fonid.     There  are  many  canals  in  the 
plain,  cut  towards  the  former  chasm,  which  re- 
ceives the  river  of  6i6za,  and  the  waters  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  plain,  so  that  in  seasons 
of  rain  there  is  a  considerable    discharge  of 
water  towards  that  katav6thra,  while  the  Foni- 
dtiko,  or  Aroanius,  composed  of  the  two  united 
rivers  from  the  mountains  northward  of  Pheneus^ 
flows  in  a  single  body  to  the  katav6thra  of 
Mount  Saetd,  and  forms  an  inundation  around 
it,  which  in  summer  is  never  entirely  absorbed. 
The  river  itself  passes  under  the  mountain,  and 
its  emissory  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
sources  of  the  Ladon,  between  Lykiiria  and 
Pangrdti,  as  Pausanias  had  been  informed,  but 
which  he  had  not  verifled,  as  he  tells  us,  by  per- 
sonal observation .   The  village  of  Lykiiria,  being 
situated  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  falls 
north-eastward  to  the  lake  of  PheneuSj  and  on ' 
the  opposite  face  to  the  Ckitorian  AroamuSj 
stands  near  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Phe- 
neatice  and  Cleitpria  ;  and  thus  corresponds,  as 
well  in  position  as  it  does  in  name,  to  the  Ly- 
curia  of  Fausianias.     Its  distance,  however,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  fountains  of 
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the  Ladon^  is  much  less  than  the  fifty  stades  of 
Fauaanias,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sixty 
stades  which  he  assigns  for  the  interval  be- 
tween the  sources  and  Cleitor,  is  rather  less 
than  the  reality  \  I  am  ignorant  where  the 
other  stream  re-appears  which  enters  the  eastern 
Pheneatic  zerethra  in  Mount  Orexis,  or,  in 
modern  words,  the  katav6thra  of  Skep^zi ;  its 
direction  i^pears  to  be  towards  the  lake  of 
SttfmphaluSj  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  waters 
of  the  Pheneatic  plain  flows  to  the  ArgoUc  Gulf^ 
and  a  part  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Pelo^ 
ponnesus, 

Strabo^  is  more  particular  than  Fausanias 
on  the  subject  of  the  principal  river  of  the 
Pheneatice  and  its  peculiarities.  As  he  speaks 
in  the  same  passage  of  the  similar  phseno- 
mena  of  the  Stymphaliat  I  shall  here  insert 
the  wboie  of  it.  ^  The  extraordinary  circum« 
stances,"  says  the  geographer,  *^  attending  the 
Alpheius  and  Eurotas  have  already  been  stated, 
as  wdl  as  those  rebitingtb  the  E  rasinus,  which 
now  flows  from  the  lake  Stymphaiis  into  the 
Aigeia,  but  which  fi^rmerly  had  no  qutlet, 
because  its  subterraneous  channels (ra  fiepeOpa)^ 
which  the  Arcadians  call  J^/ipeBpa^  then  afford- 
ed no  passage  to  the  waters ;  so  that  the 
dty   of  the   Stymphalii,    which    is  now   fifty 

•  See  Chapter  XVJI.  ^  Strabo,  p.  389. 
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stades  distant  from  the  lake,  was  then  sU 
tuated  upon  its  margin.  The  contrary  hap* 
pened  to  the  Ladon,  the  current  of  which  for- 
merly ceased>  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction 
of  its  sources,  an  earthquake  having  caused 
the  subterraneous  channel  in  the  Pheneatice 
to  collapse  *• 

**  This  is  one  account,"  adds  the  geographer ; 
*^  but,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  the  river 
Anias  [ Aroanius  ?3  forms  a  lake  before  the  city 
of  Pheneus,  where  it  is  received  into  certain 
narrow  channels  [laOfiovf]  called  t^ip^Opa :  th^se 
having  become  obstructed,  the  water  inundated 
the  plain  ;  when  they  were  again  opened,  the 
water,  falling  into  the  Ladon  and  Alpheius» 
overflowed  their  banks  so  as  to  submerge  the 
sacred  land  at  Olympia,  while  the  lake  of  Phe« 
neus  was  drained.  Eratosthenes  relates  also, 
that  the  Erasinus,  flowing  near  Stymphalus, 
there  passes  under  a  mountain,  and  appears 
again  in  the  Argeia  ;  whence  it  happened,  that 
when  Iphicrates  was  besieging  Stymphalus  with* 
out  success,  he  attempted  to  obstruct  the  sub* 
terraneous  drain  by  filling  it  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  sponges,  but  was  diverted  from  proceeding 
with  his  intention  by  a  signal  from  heaven,"  ^ 

It  seems  evident  that  the  word  irewnfcovra^ 

VOL.  III.  L 
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<-'!fif)gr'^  in  the  preceding  passage,  is  an  error  of 
the  text  for  TreWci  "  five'%  the  latter  being  about 
the  real  number  of  stades  between  the  site  of 
Stymphalus  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  on 
an  average  of  the  seasons. 

The  chasms  of  the  Pheneatice  and  the  sub- 
terraneous course  of  the  river  of  Pheneus  arQ 
^Uuded  to  by  some  other  authors*.  Pliny, 
although  he  was  informed  of  the  origin  of  the 
Ladon  in  the  lake  of  Pheneus  \  seems  to  have 
totally  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
happened  to  the  plain;  for  he  adduces  Phe- 
neus as  an  example,  that  waters  are  sometimes 
absorbed  by  earthquakes,  and  adds,  that  this 
phenomenon  occurred  five  times  at  Pheneus  ^. 
It  would  appear  from  Plutarch,  that  the  inunda^ 
tion  of  the  Pheneatice  was  not  of  very  ancient 
date.;  for  he  ridicules  the  idea,  that  Apollo 
9hould  have  obstructed  the  channel  of  the  river 
of  Pheneus  because  Hercules,  a  thousand  yearst 
before,  had  stolen  the  prophetic  tripod  from 
Delphi  and  carried  it  to  Pheneus  % —  a  remark 
which  seems  to  render  the  story  of  the  submer* 

*  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  •      ^  Teme  motus  profandnnt 

1. 3.  c  1— Diodor.  1. 15.  c  49.  sorbentque  aquas,  sicnt  drca 

^  Ladon  e  paludibus  Phe-  Phenenm  Arcadie  quinquiei 

nei,    Erymanthos    e   monte  accidi88eoon8tat.*-Plin.Hist. 

ejusdem  nominis  in  Alpheum  Nat.  1.  31.  c,  5. 

defluentes.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ^  Plutarch,  de  Ser4  Na« 

1.  4.  c.  6.  minum  Vindicti. 
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sion  of  the  plain,  to  any  great  extent  at  least, 
extremely  doubtful,  since  the  exact  date  of  such 
8  calamity  ought  to  have  been  known  if  it  waa 
so  recent  as  the  words  of  Plutarch  indicate. 

The  great  mountain  on  the  west  of  Foni6, 
which  trends  westward  to  join  the  southern  end 
of  Mount  Khelm6s,  is  called  here,  as  on  its 
opposite  side,  Turtovdna.  A  pointed  summit 
connected  with  it,  which  rises  above  the  western 
end  of  the  plain  of  Fonii^  is  named  Triandafylii« 
Mount  Turtovina  descends  into  the  plain  of 
Foni4  in  a  projecting  ridge,  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  Mount  Saeta,  and  hides  all  the  west- 
em  end  of  the  plain  from  the  village  of  Fonii. 
Each  of  these  two  projections  terminates  be- 
low in  precipitous  rocks  or  steep  rocky  slopes, 
along  which,  at  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  there  is  a  line 
seeming  to  mark  the  depth  of  water  when  all 
this  plain  was  a  lake,  all  below  the  mark  being 
of  a  lighter  cdour  than  the  rest  of  the  moun* 
tain.  PausMiias,  who  observed  this  line  on  the 
rocks,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  the  inun- 
dation having  once  reached  to  that  height,  and 
the  tradition  is  still  preserved :  such  a  popular 
opinion,  indeed,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
appearances  on  the  rocks,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  cause  of  that  phenomenon.    Nor 

l2 
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can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  obstruction  of  the  ka- 
tav6thra  would  at  any  time  be  followed  by  a  great 
inundation.  We  know  that  a  similar  calamity 
afflicted  the  country  adjacent  to  the  lake  CopaiSy 
in  Bceotia^  where  still  exist  remains  of  the  great 
works  which  were  undertaken  to  remedy  the 
evil, — works,  however,  which  would  have  been 
impracticable  at  the  Pheneatic  zerethrUf  on  ac* 
count  of  the  greater  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  subterraneous  channel.  So  striking 
is  the  line  of  discolouration  on  the  rocks  of  the 
two  mountains  Triandafylid  and  Saeta,  espe- 
cially as  viewed  from  the  ridge  of  Kastanidi 
{Gcronteium^)  that  my  janissary,  as  we  de- 
scended yesterds^y  from  Kastanid,  immediately 
accounted  for  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  Fausanias  and  the 
modern  iFonidtes,  although  he  had  never  seen 
the  place  before  or  heard  the  story;  he  sup- 
posed that  the  lake  had  been  drained  off  not 
long  ago»  The  natives  relate  the  following  tale 
Concerning  this  occurrence :  they  say,  tliat  two 
devils  possessed  the  lake,  one  of  whom  resided 
near  6i6za,  the  other  towards  Lyk^ria.  These 
demons,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  such  charac- 
ters, often  quarrelled,  and  at  lengtli  a  terrible 
conflict  occurred  between  them  at  a  place  near 
the  top  of  Mount  Saetd.     The  one  who  lived 
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on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was  the 
more  cunning  devil  of  the  two,  devised  a  plan 
of  pelting  his  adversary  with  balls  made  of  the 
fat  of  oxen,  which,  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  devil's  skin,  caught  fire  and  annoyed 
him  so  terribly,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  could  find  no  way  of  escape  but  through 
the  mountain,  leaving  a  passage  by  which  the 
waters  flowed  ofi^  and  left  the  plain  dry.  It  is 
curious,  that  according  to  an  ancient  Greek 
mythologist%  Pluto  himself  was  the  demon  who 
made  his  exit  in  this  manner ;  not,  however, 
under  the  disgraceful  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
dem  fable,  but  in  company  with  his  fair  prize 
Proserpine,  whom  he  carried  through  the  chasms 
as  the  shortest  road  to  his  infernal  kingdom. 

Although  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  a  coun* 
try  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  Greece,  the 
accident  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes  really  took 
place,  and  may  have  occurred  perhaps  more 
than  once,  and  although  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  shaded  line  on  the  rocks 
above  the  lake  should  have  given  rise  to  the  vul- 
gar belief  of  its  having  once  covered  the  whole 
Pheneatic  plain,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
Pausanias  in  adducing  those  marks  as  a  proof 
of  such  a  submersion  j  since  it  is  certain,  that  if 

.     .  *  Conon.  Narrat.  15. 
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we  take  into  account  the  power  of  evaporation, 
all  the  waters  which  flow  into  tlie  Pheneatic 
basin  would  be  insuflScient  to  raise  the  water  to 
half  the  height  of  tlie  discoloured  line.  More* 
over,  if  the  line  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  the 
ancient  depth  of  water,  we  must  also  conceive 
that  depth  to  have  lasted  so  long,  that  an  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  two  or  three  thousand  years 
has  not  been  able  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  the 
antecedent  submersion.  But»  in  fact,  such  a 
regular  line  of  partial  discolouration  may  be  re* 
marked  on  the  borders  of  many  lakes  which  are 
surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks  }  and  I  have 
generally  observed,  that  it  is  at  a  greater  height 
than  one  can  believe  the  waters  ever  to  have 
attained.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  ap- 
pearance is  caused  entirely  by  evaporation,  and 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  rocks  being  con* 
stantly  moistened,  while  the  upper  are  in  a  state 
of  comparative  dryness,  a  difference  of  colour 
is,  in  process  of  time,  the  consequence. 

The  mountain  of  Zariikhla,  so  called  from  a 
village  on  the  northern  side  of  it,  rises  behind 
the  mountain  of  Fonid,  with  a  double  peak,  to  a 
great  height.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it  is  the 
ancient  Mount  Crathis.  It  is  separated  from, 
or  rather  connected  with.  Mount  Turtovdna  by 
a  dhi^ylo,  through  which  there  is  a  road  by 
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Kynigu  to  Pladit&ri,  and  thence  to  Kaldvryta. 
Another  dhiasylo,  which  connects  Turtovdna 
with  Saetd,  has  on  its  southern  face  Jjykdna^ 
and  an  hour  below  it,  as  I  have  before  stated^ 
the  emissory  of  the  lake  of  Fonid,  anciently 
called  the  sources  of  the  Ladon«  The  latter 
dhi^ylo  forms  the  natural  communication  from 
the  Pheneatice  into  the  Cleitoria,  as  Mount 
Geronteium  does  into  the  Stjrmpfaalia,  and  the 
pass  of  Caryas  into  the  Orchomenia.  The  north- 
eastern side  of  the  plain  of  Pheneus  is  bounded 
by  Mount  Z^ria^  the  ancient  Cyllene,  which; 
farther  north,  is  separated  only  by  the  valley  of 
the  Aroanius  from  Mount  Crathis.  Cyllene  is 
connected  southward  by  means  of  the  lower 
ridge  of  Geronteium,  now  the  dhiasylo  of  Kas- 
tanid,  with  Mount  Orexis,  now  called  Skipezi. 
Between  Geronteium  and  the  highest  part  of 
Cyllene  is  the  summit  which  was  anciently 
named  Sepia. 

The  Pheneatic  plain  is,  at  the  present  sea- 
son, still  very  marshy.  With  the  exception  of 
the  vineyards  around  Fonia,  it  is  covered  en- 
tirely with  fields  of  wheat  or  barley  just  spring- 
ing up,  so  tardy  is  vegetation  in  this  elevated 
valley.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Aroanius^  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  are  still  traced  the  remains  of  the  work 
of  Hercules  described  by  Paus&nias,  but  which 
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has  now  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  a 
mound  erected  to  prevent  the  Aroanius  from 
inundating  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the 
plain,  than  an  artificial  channel  for  the  river, 
as  Fausanias  shews  it  to  have  been  originally* 
It  is  very  possible  that  when  the  canal  be- 
came damaged  and  useless,  as  it  already  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Greek  traveller,  it  may 
have  been  converted  to  the  purpose  of  an 
embankment  similar  to  those  of  which  there 
are  remains  in  several  of  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  Greece  which  were  subject  to  inund- 
ation. I  saw  some  traces  of  one  at  the  western 
end  of  the  lake  of  Stymphalus^  but  that  of 
the  plain  of  Pheneus  appears  to  have  been 
a  much  greater  work,  and  corresponds  to  the 
magnitude  indicated  in  the  description  of 
Pausanias.  That  it  was  extremely  ancient,  is 
proved  by  the  tradition  which  ascribed  it  to 
Hercules.  In  truth,  perhaps,  it  was  an  under* 
taking  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Arcadia,  some  of, 
whom  resided  at  Pheneus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
abstract  of  the  history  of  Arcadia  in  Pausanias, 
as  well  as  from  Virgil  %  who  supposed  Pheneus 
to  have  been  the  dwelling  place  of  Evander, 
and  represents  Anchises  as  visiting  him  there. 
It  is  very  natural  that  Pheneus  should  have 

•  Mn.  L  8.  V.  165. 
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been  the  seat  of  government  in  times  of  inse- 
curity and  violence,  or  when  the  whole  of  Ar- 
cadia was  under  a  royal  head.  Its  valley  is  the 
natural  citadel  of  that  province,  being  either 
surrounded  by  other  valleys  similarly  encircled 
with  mountains,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dis- 
charge their  waters  through  zerethra,  or  by  dis- 
tricts of  equal  strength  and  defensibility,  such 
as  those  of  Nonacris,  Cynsetha,  and  Cleitor  in 
Arcadia,  and  those  of  j^geira  and  Pellene  in 
Achaia. 

Although  the  Alpheius  and  the  rivers  of 
Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  furnish  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  Arcadian  zerethra,  and 
have  therefore  been  noticed  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors, I  am  rather  surprised,  after  having  seen 
so  many  other  examples  of  them  in  the  interior 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they  have  not  been 
more  frequently  adverted  to  in  ancient  history. 
Subterraneous  rivers  in  limestone  ridges  are 
found  in  many  other  countries,  but  in  none,  that 
J  ever  heard  of,  are  they  so  frequently  met  with 
as  in  this  peninsula.  Aristotle  and  Diodorus  are 
the  only  authors  who  prepare  us  for  finding  the 
Peloponnesus  thus  singularly  constructed  by  na- 
ture. The  information  of  the  former  seems  to 
have  been  correct  as  to  the  facts,  though  some 
of  his  expressions  are  not  very  philosophical. 
He  adduces  in  proof  of  the  supposition   that 
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fountains  are  supplied  from  deposits  of  water  in 
4fae  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  example  of  those 
tsubterraneous  rivers  which  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Arcadia, 
where  they  are  caused  (he  adds)  by  the  moun^- 
tains,  which,  leaving  no  issue  for  the  waters  to 
flow  towards  the  sea  above  ground,  force  them 
to  find  a  passage  below  *•  Diodorus  remarks, 
that  the  destruction  of  Helice  and  Bura  by  an 
earthquake,  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune, and  that  in  proof  of  this  belief,  it  was 
alleged  that  Neptune  has  power  over  earth- 
quakes and  inundations ;  that  the  Peloponnesus 
was  his  ancient  dwelling-place,  and  that  all  its 
cities  venerated  him  beyond  any  of  the  other 
gods ;  moreover,  that  in  Peloponnesus  there  are 
vast  hollows  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
great  collections  of  flowing  waters  in  them  \ 
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&C.  Aristot.  Meteor.  1.  I.  c. 
13.  The  subterraneons  out- 
lets of  the  rivers  of  Oreece 
were  triflings  he  says^  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  he  supposed  to 
have  a  discharge  under  ground 
to  Coraxi  in  Pontus. 

^  nyr  IIiXoirBrni^oir  xara  Ca- 
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7»x»(.  Diodon  L  15.  c.  49. 
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The  historian  then  sped&es  the  instances  of  the 
rivers  of  Pheneos  and  Stymphalus,  as  manifestly 
flowing  under  ground  *• 

Though  I  have  already  noticed  all  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  zerethra  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
I  shall  here  recapitulate  them.  The  valleys  of 
Arcadia  which  have  no  other  discharge  for  the 
running  waters,  are  those  of  Tegea,  Mantineia^ 
Asea  or  Eutaea,  Qrchomenus  or  Caphyas,  Alea» 
Stymphalus,  and  Pheneus.  In  the  Tegeatice, 
there  are  three  zerethra ;  two  of  the  streams 
emerge  in  the  vale  of  Asea,  the  third  in  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  the  Argeia.  In  the  Asasa  there 
is  one,  or  possibly  two  zerethra,  the  emissory  of 
one  of  them  is  at  Pegae  in  the  Megalopolitan 
valley ;  that  of  the  other  (but  this  is  doubtful) 
is  at  the  source  of  the  Eurotas,  near  Belemina. 
In  the  Mantinice  there  is  one,  of  which  the 
emissory  is  uncertain,  — >  perhaps  at  Helisson. 
The  river  of  Orchomenus,  which  enters  the 
zerethra  of  Caphyas,  reappears  at  Rheunus,  near 
the  modern  Tara,  and  joins  the  Ladon.  Of  the 
zerethra  in  the  vale  of  Alea,  near  the  modern 
Skotini,  the  emissory  is  probably  the  fountain 
near  Orchomenus,  anciently  called  Teueias.  The 
river  which  enters  the  zerethra  of  Stymphalus  \ 
reappears  near  Argos.    In  the  Pheneatice  there 

*  fa»^(   ficrroi    vwo  yiiv.      tbat  the  fountain  of  Stjm- 
^  It  will  hereafter  appear     phalus  is  probably  itself  only 
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are  two  zerethra,  one  conducts  the  Aroanius  to 
the  sources  of  the  Ladon  below  Lycuria,  the 
emissory  of  the  other  is  unknown  to  me«  I  have 
little  doubt  that  several  other  smaller  zerethra  * 
would  be  found  upon  a  more  minute  examin- 
ation of  the  country,  and  that  by  attending  to 
the  osteology  of  the  peninsula,  or  the  course 
and  construction  of  the  ridges,  the  subterra- 
neous courses  and  exits  of  those  which  are  now 
uncertain  might  be  ascertained. 

April  2. — ^Plutarch  twice  mentions  a  forti- 
fied place  called  Penteleium  in  conjunction 
with  Pheneus  ^.  I  am  informed  of  the  existence 
of  some  remains  at  Rom^iko  Thars6  %  in  the 
vale  of  the  Pheneatk  Aroanius  in  the  way  to 
Kary^s :  this  possibly  may  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Penteleium.  Thars6,  written  Taptros^  is 
mentioned  by  Chalcocondylas  as  one  of  the 
places  taken  by  Mahomet  the  Second  in  the 
campaign  of  1458. 

This  morning,  at  8.20,  I  quit  Fonia  in 
search  of  Nonacris  and  the  Stya: :  hoping  to 
be  able  to  cross  from  thence  to  Trikkala.  I 
send  my  baggage  to  Kary&,  which  is  described 
to    me   as    lying    nearly  midway  in    a   line 

an  emissory  of  the  katavdthia  plain^  on  the  31st  of  March, 

of  the  valley  of  Kesari.  ^  In  Arat.  et  in  Cleomen. 

*  I  alluded  to  one  of  these^  ^  'Vui^aliKO^  So^^V, 
in   the    upper  Orchomenian 
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between  the  position  of  Nonacris  and  Tdk- 
kflla.  Having  descended  into  the  plain  in 
the  direction  of  Mount  Z^ria,  we  cross,  at 
8.38,  the  branch  of  the  Foni&tiko  which  origi- 
nates in  the  mountain  behind  Foni^.  At  9* 
having  halted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  sent 
the  baggage  to  Kary^  I  follow  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  stream  just  mentioned,  leaving  the 
monastery  of  Dhoxa  on  the  mountain  to  our 
left ;  again  cross  and  recross  the  river,  and  then 
begin  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  Zarukhla, 
which  is  connected  westward  with  Khelm6s. 
The  whole  ascent  is  clothed  with  trees,  consist- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  large  firs,  and  in  the 
upper  of  pines,  mixed  with  firs.  The  highest 
points  of  the  mountain  remain  to  our  left.  To- 
wards the  dhidsylo,  or  summit,  at  which  we  ar- 
rive at  10.S7»  there  is  some  snow  on  the  ground, 
which  is  continued  for  a  much  greater  distance 
down  the  northern  slope.  Here  are  several  tor- 
rents, which  unite  at  the  bottom  and  form  a 
river  called  Klukinidtiko,  or  Akr4ta ;  the  former 
name  is  derived  from  the  district  of  Klukines 
on  its  banks ;  the  latter,  which  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  the  part  of  the  river  below 
Klukines,  furnishes  a  presumption  that  the  river 
is  the  ancient  Crathis,  and  consequently  that 
the  mountain  we  are  crossing  is  Mount  Crathis ; 
for  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  the  sources  of 
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the  Ccathis  were  in  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name.  I  have  thus  a  good  clue  to  the  Stjx, 
which  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Crathis.  After 
having  descended  by  a  steep  declivity  and  very 
difficult  road,  we  arrive  at  the  river  at  11,  and 
then  winding  along  the  bed  of  it  or  over  a  part 
of  its  lofty  banks,  we  arrive,  at  11.35,  at  Za^ 
riikhla  *,  which  is  dispersed  on  the  lowest  slopes 
of  the  mountain  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
and  contains  about  $200  families.  Our  route 
continues  to  follow  the  bed  of  the  river  for  an* 
other  half  hour,  when  we  arrive  under  the  large 
village  of  Ala  Varv&ra  ^,  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
From  either  side  of  the  ravine  a  high  mountain 
now  rises  of  the  most  steep  and  barren  descrip^ 
tion,  covered  towards  the  sunmiit  with  snow: 
these  are  some  of  the  counterforts  of  the  great 
northern  chain  of  the  Pelopcmnesus,  which  ex- 
tends from  west  to  east,  and  of  which  Voidhid, 
'Olonos,  Kfaelmds,  and  Z^a,  are  the  principal 
aunamits.  Its  roots  extend  to  the  Achaian  coast. 
Of^osite  Santa  Barbara  we  ascend  the  moun- 
tain on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis  by  a  very 
diflScuh  road,  in  many  parts  cut  up  by  the  tor- 
rents, and  at  1  arrive  at  Solos,  situated  on  the 
right  ude  of  the  ravine  of  a  stream  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  great  summit  of  Khelm6s,  and 
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joiniog  the  Oraffus  a  little  below  the  village. 
On  a  height,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  below 
Solos,  is  Mesorughi  *,  and  on  the  side  of  the  op« 
posite  mountain  Perst^ra,  all  three  of  them  dis- 
persed over  a  large  space  of  ground.    These 
villages  are  the  Klukines  ^^  more  particularly  so 
called,  though  the  name  is  often  applied  also  to 
those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Crathis,  viz.  Za» 
rukhla,  Ala  Varvira,  Vundki,  and  another  smaller 
between  Vun^ki  and  Solos.     The  inhabitants 
of  Solos,  Mesor^hi,  and  Perst^ra,  are  all  ma« 
sons,  and  are  absent  from  November  to  Easter 
iat  their  work  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Morea 
or  Rumeli.    So  completely  is  this  exemplified  at 
present,  that  the  only  person  I  can  find  to  send 
to  Karyd  for  my  baggage  (having  found  my  in- 
tended route  too  difficult)  is  a  gipsy  blacksmith,, 
he  being  the  only  man  in  the  town,  except  two 
or  three  priests  and  the  schoolmaster.    NeveN 
theless  I  am  very  civilly  received  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  the  Proe8t6s  Khristddhulos,  whose 
wife  does  the  honours,  the  president  himself 
being  absent  on  his  affiiirs  at  Kaldvryta,  to 
which  vilay^ti  the  Klukines  belong.    It  rarely 
happens  that  a  Turk  ever  enters  these  retired 
valleys,  or  rather  ravines,  for  the  hills  rise 
so  steeply  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  its 

*  Utffofoiyt,  middle  street.  ^  KXufnn»aif. 
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branches^  that  the  only  cultivation  is  in  terraces 
on  the  slopes.  The  primates^  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  go  to  KaUvryta  to  transact  their  bu* 
siness  with  the  Turkish  authorities.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aia  Varvdra  and  Zarukhla 
find  agricultural  employment  in  the  maritime 
plain  of  Akr^ta,  or  in  that  of  Fonii.  In  the 
former^  Aia  Varv4ra  possesses  some  vineyards 
in  the  plain.  All  the  other  inhabitants  of  ^  the 
banks  of  the  Crathis  are  shopkeepers  or  artisans 
in  the  towns  of  Greece.  One  of  the  villages 
consists  almost  entirely  of  coopers. 

Above  and  around  Solos  there  is  a  wood  of 
chestnuts.  The  climate  is  colder  than  that  of 
Foni^  and  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  spring 
is  yet  to  be  seen.  The  mountains  exhibit  a 
sublime  but  dismal  scene.  Their  barren  sides 
are  furrowed  by  numberless  torrents,  contribut- 
ing to  form  the  rapid  muddy  stream  which 
roars  over  the  rocks  below  Solos.  Above  the 
Klukines  this  torrent  descends  rapidly  through  a 
deep  rocky  glen,  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
which  the*  eastern  part  of  the  great  summit 
of  Khelm6s  terminates  in  an  immense  preci- 
pice. Two  slender  cascades  of  water  fall  per- 
pendicularly over  the  precipice,  and,  after  wind- 
ing for  some  distance  among  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks,  unite  to  form  the  torrent,  which,  after 
passing  the  Klukfnes,  joins  the  river  Akr^ta.  The 
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people  of  Solos  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which 
is  true  at  present  on  account  of  the  snow,  and 
may  possibly  be  equally  so  in  summer  by  rea* 
son  of  the  nature  of  the  ground.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  cascade  is  the  Kareifiofi^vov  Srvyot 
vSmp^y  or  down-distilUng  water  of  Styx, — ^the 

Srvyo^  vBaro^  alwa  peeOpa  ^,  or  lofh/  torrents  of 

Styx,  which  Homer  has  by  these  epithets  more 
correctly  described  than  any  subsequent  author, 
probably  because  no  other,  except  Pausanias,' 
bad  ever  seen  the  place.  Hesiod,  neverthe* 
less,  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  allusions 
to  Styx,  whom  he  personifies  as  an  infernal 
deity,  has  given  a  correct  idea  of  the  reality 
in  describing  the  water  upon  which  the  oath 
of  the  gods  was  taken.  He  represents  it  as  a 
cold  perennial  stream  falling  from  a  lofty  rock 
and  passing  through  a  very  rugged  place : 

— vitff 

•T>|.,\n?*^ 

'Clyvyto9j  TO  ^  Ino'i  xarotarvfiXov  ita  x/'^^ou  ^, 

The  description  of  Herodotus^  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  an  autoptes.     When  Cleomenes, 

•  II.  O.  V.  37.  *  Ibid.  V.  805. 

^  II.  0.  V.  369.  •  Herodot.  1.  6.  c  74. 

^  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  785. 

VOL.  111.  M 
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king  of  Sparta,  wished  to  unite  the  Arcadians 
in  his  cause,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
chief  men  of  Arcadia  *  to  assemble  at  Nonacris, 
and  swear  by  the  Styx  that  they  would  follow 
and  assist  him.  The  historian  then  tells  us,  that 
Nonacris  was  a  city  of  Arcadia  near  Pheneus, 
and  the  Styx  a  source**  in  that  city^;  that  not 
much  water  was  apparent,  and  that  it  dropt  upon 
a  rugged  place  'which  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  ^ 

Pausanias  is  the  only  one  of  the  later 
writers  who  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  Styx. 
Theophrastus,  as  quoted  by  Antigonus  Carys* 
tius^,  describes  it  as  dropping  from  a  small 
rock  ^  in  Pheneus  '•  He  adds,  that  those  who 
wished  to  take  the  water  made  use  of  sponges, 
because  it  destroyed  all  kinds  of  vessels  except 
those  of  horn " ;  and  that  all  persons  who  tasted 
of  the  water  died. 

The  reputed  poisonous  quality  of  the  Stygian 
water,  as  well  as  the  other  fables  told  of  it  by 
the  later  Greeks,  arose  very  naturally,  among  a 
superstitious  people,  from  its  inaccessible  posi- 
tion and  the  veneration  in  which,  during  so  many 


Tftf.  '    ®  Antig.  Garyst.  c.  174. 

ffiT^ij?  (rree^H  ej  ayKO^,  to  di  ay- 
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centuries,  it  had  been  held.  Whether  Homer, 
in  applying  the  adjective  ddarop^  to  the  Styx, 
referred  to  its  sanctity  or  its  destructive  powers, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding;  though  Stra- 
bo,  by  describing  it  as  a  slender  stream  of  pemi<- 
cious  water  ^  may  be  supposed  to  have  interpret-* 
ed  Homer's  epithet  in  the  latter  sense,  for  he 
generally  had  in  view  the  Homeric  topography. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  be- 
fore the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  re- 
putation of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water 
was  well  established ;  for  after  his  death  a  re- 
port prevailed,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  water  of  the  Styx "" ;  and  though  Plutarch 
only  mentions  the  story  to  contradict  it;  he 
seems  to  have  afforded  ample  credence  to  the 
fables  related  of  the  water,  of  which  he  attri- 
butes the  poisonous  and  destructive  effects  to 
its  coldness  and  penetrating  quality  \  describing 
it  as  a  slender  thread  of  water  of  extreme  cold- 
ness, or  (in  another  passage)  as  a  fine  dew  of 

•  "AypH  pvf  fjLOi  OfAOO'crof  ixarot  Zn/yof  vlw^. — IL  B.  V.  2*J1. 

^  XiQa^^of  oAfdp»ot/  vWo;. —  administered  in  the  hoof  of  a 

Strabo^  p.  389.  mule,  he  shews,  that  the  ru- 

^  Plutarch,  in  Alexand.  —  mour  to  which  he  alludes  was 

Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  18. — Ar-  the  same  as  that  mentioned 

rian.  1. 7-  c.  27-     Arrian  does-  by  Plutarch  and  Pausluiias. 
not  name  the  Styx;  but,  in  d  ^^  4^v;^^iito;  xai  i^ifi^v^ 

saying  that  the  poison  was  mro;. 

M  2 
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an  icy  temperature,  distilling  from  a  rock  at 
Nonacris,  where  it  was  collected  in  the  hoof  of 
an  ass*, — the  only  kind  of  vessel,  he  adds,  which 
it  did  not  either  dissolve  or  break.  An  epi- 
gram, still  extant,  which  was  affixed  to  a  vessel 
of  horn  dedicated  by  Alexander  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  signifies  that  the  cup  had  been  found 
to  resist  the  water  of  the  Stvx  ^.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  a  present  from  Sopatrus,  or  Antipater, 
to  Alexander,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  origin  of 
the  rumour  of  Alexander  having  been  poisoned 
by  the  water  of  Styx. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  some  difference  of 
opinion  should  prevail  as  to  the  substance  which 
had  the  virtue  of  resisting  this  terrible  fluid, 
seeing  that  most  certainly  the  experiment  had 
never  been  fairly  made.  Plutarch,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  gives  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
hoof  of  the  ass.     According  to  Pliny  %  it  was 

•  xo  i\  (peiffJMKOp  vi»^    iivoM       Zrt/yo;   vivf   KoAct'^ty  Ik  vtrpetf 

ifio^.t    Xturhf    a9et\af4.^a9C9Tii,      fA09K9  i^  orAqr  Ofov  trriyw  ra  }t 
lU    o?ou    X''^*    «T0T»9iyT«i.  —       a,%>M  haxoirrn  xaX  fr/ywoiu — 

Plutarch,  in  Alexand.     o  in     Plutarch,  de  Primo  Frigido. 

^O  Zrvyo;  a;(^p»yTir  Anvaifiio^  ovk  iiafjMo^ii 

'ViVfi.oKTi,  Caffrei(t  i*  viarof  iropinjr.— ifiliau.  de  Nat. 

Anim.  1.  10.  c.  40.  —  Porphyr.  ap.  I.  Stob.  Ed.  1.  1.  c.  52. 

€48 

<  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  Id 
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the  hoof  of  a  female  mule.  Vitruvius  *  seems 
to  admit  that  of  a  mule  of  either  gender.  By 
Theopbrastus  the  virtue  was  confined  to  vessels 
of  horn,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  another 
ancient  author  ^  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  Philo  of  Heracieia,  JElian,  and  the  epi- 
gram at  Delphi,  that  even  among  horns  there 
was  but  one  kind  capable  of  resisting  the  Sty- 
gian water,  and  that  not  very  easily  procured, 
being  the  horn  of  a  Scythian  ass "". 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Pausanias  re- 
lating to  the  Styx*": — "  In  travelling  westward 
from  Pheneus,  there  is  a  road  on  the  left  lead- 
ing to  the  city  Cleitor,  and  on  the  right  to 
Nonacris  and  the  water  of  the  Styx.  Nonacris 
was  formerly  a  small  town  of  the  Arcadians, 
which  received  its  name  from  a  daughter  of 
Lycaon.  Its  ruins  only  remain,  and  even  of 
these,  little  is  now  to  be  seen.  Not  far  from 
thence  a  precipice  rises  higher  than  any  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  over  which  falls  a  stream  of  wa^ 
ter  •,  by  the  Greeks  called  Styx.  This  water  de- 
scends upon  a  high  rock,  and,  after  having  passed 


•  VitruT.  1.  8.  c.  3.  phyr.  in  Stob.  Eel.  1. 1.  c.  52. 

^  Callimachus    Cyrennus  §,  48.— iElian.  1.  10.  c.  40. 
ap.  Porphyr.  in  Stob.  Eel.  1. 1.         '  Pansan.  Arcad.  c.  IT,  18. 

C.  52.  ^.  47-  *  nateu  rot/  x^^yov  aral^tt. 

'  Philo   Herad.  ap.   Por- 
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through  the  rock,  flows  to  the  Crathis  *.  It  is 
mortal  both  to  man  and  beast,  which  was  first 
discovered  by  its  effect  upon  goats.  Another 
wonderfhl  property  attached  to  the  water  of 
Styx  is,  that  vessels,  whether  of  glass  or  crystal, 
or  murrhine,  or  earthen,  or  of  stone,  are  broken 
by  this  water  ;  and  that  vessels  of  horn,  bone, 
iron,  brass,  lead,  tin,  silver,  electrum,  and  even 
of  gold,  are  dissolved  by  it  But  it  cannot  in- 
jure the  hoof  of  the  horse :  this  material  alone 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  water.  Whether  it  was 
by  this  water  that  Alexander  son  of  Philip 
was  poisoned,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
but  certainly  I  have  heard  so.  Above  Nona- 
cris  are  the  mountains  called  Aroania,  of  which 
the  greater  part  belong  to  the  Pheneatse ;  but 
Lusi  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cleitorii.  Lusi 
is  said  formerly  to  have  been  a  city ;  but  not 
even  its  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen/' 

I  can  find  no  person  at  Solos,  not  even  the 
didascalus,  who  is  scholar  enough  to  be  sensible 
that  he  is  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  ;  but, 
what  is  very  curious,  though  ignorant  in  this  re- 
spect, they  preserve  the  old  notion,  that  the  wa- 
ter is  unwholesome,  and  relate  nearly  the  same 

*  TO  }i  vivp  TO  aiFo  TOt>  xpi}^i'ot!>       v^ntXnt,   ht(i\Qov   If  l»«  Tiff  W- 
Tov   vapei   rit   Nt^ecxpiy   oT«{oy       rfoii  If  Toy  KfSi^iv  iroTUfAOp  nar- 
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8tory  concerning  it  as  Pausanias,  saying  that  no 
vessel  will  hold  the  water ;  which,  indeed,  they 
may  very  safely  affirm,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
fables  repeated  by  the  ancients,  if  it  i»  inacces- 
sible, as  they  assert.  They  seem  also,  equally  with 
the  ancients,  to  have  neglected  the  considera- 
tion, that,  if  the  Styx  is  a  pernicious  water,  the 
stream  below  Solos  ought  to  partake  of  the  same 
quality,  which  has  not  been  pretended  either  by 
ancients  or  moderns.     The  cascade  is  called 

ra  Mavpo'veput  * ,  an d  som etimes  ra  Apaxo-vipia  ^« 

In  summer,  when  the  stream  is  scanty  and  the 
wind  high,  they  describe  the  cascade  as  blown 
about  like  a  torrent  from  a  mill. 

The  superstitious  respect  in  which  the  present 
inhabitants  hold  the  Styx  is  probably  the  effect 
of  tradition,  supported  by  the  causes  which  had 
originally  produced  the  same  influence  on  their 
still  more  superstitious  ancestors,— such  as  the 
wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  singu- 
larity of  the  waterfall,  (which,  though  it  might 
not  obtain  much  fame  in  the  Alps,  is  higher  than 
any  other  in  Greece,)  and  its  inaccessible  posi- 
tion. In  a  rude  state  of  society,  such  situations 
are  often  the  fabled  residence  of  the  personified 
objects  of  worship,  whose  supposed  presence, 

»  The  Black  Waters.  ^  The  Terrible  Waters. 
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added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene^  would  render 
an  oath  there  taken  more  solemn,  and  its  obliga- 
tion more  binding.  We  learn  from  Herodotus^ 
in  the  passage  already  cited,  that,  five  centuries 
before  our  sera,  the  Arcadians,  who  were  a 
people  preserving  their  origin  and  manners 
more  than  any  other  in  Greece,  were  accus- 
tomed to  swear  by  Styx,  and  to  meet  at  Nona- 
cris  for  that  purpose.  The  practice  seems  at  that 
time  to  have  been  falling  into  disuse,  for  this  is 
the  only  instance  of  it  occurring  in  histqvjr;  but 
the  ancient  Arcadian  custom  had  probably  given 
a  celebrity  to  the  place  throughout  Greece,  and 
had  often  induced  persons  to  repair  thither  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  give  solemnity  to 
their  adjurations ;  whence  it  was  natural  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  poets  should  feign,  that  to 
swear  by  the  Styx  was  an  oath  inviolable  by  the 
gods  themselves.  It  was  very  natural  also,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  that  when  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  fables  of  Egyptian  origin,  concern- 
ing the  infernal  kingdom,  they  should  have  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Styx  to  its  imaginary  river. 

The  Mavra-n6ria  are  nearly  in  the  road 
across  Khelm6s  from  Klukines  to  Sudhen&, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Solos*  The  vici- 
nity of  the  Styx  to  JE/f^i,  which,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  was  at  or  near  Sudhena,  is 
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shewn  by  the  epigram  already  cited,  in  which 
the  epithet  of  Luseis  is  attached  to  Styx. 
There  is  another  fountain  of  some  modern 
celebrity  on  the  opposite  face  of  Mount  Khel- 
m6s  towards  Sudhen^,  which  flows  into  the 
plain  below  that  village,  and  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  Karn6si,  which  joins  the 
Cleitor.  This  spring  is  not  very  plentiful,  nor 
do  I  learn  that  there  is  any  cascade,  but  it  is  use-r 
ful  as  furnishing  water  to  the  cattle  which  feed 
on  the  mountain  in  the  summer;  it  is  called 
IIovluov  Bpwt,  (the  Bird's  Fountain,)  and  the 
Klukiniotes  imagine  that  if  a  person,  ill  with  a 
dangerous  malady,  drinks  it,  he  speedily  re* 
covers  or  dies. 

As  so  little  remained  of  Nonacris  in  the  time 
of  Paiisanias,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find 
notliing  of  it  now.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
stood  at  Mesorughi,  which  seems  the  most  con- 
venient position  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
town.  Not  long  since  there  was  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  near  that  village,  a  small  white 
marble  figure,  wanting  the  legs;  and  when 
complete,  about  four  or  five  inches  high.  It  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  Khrist6dhu- 
los,  whom  I  could  not  prevail  upon  to  part  with 
it  The  head  is  perfect,  the  hair  combed  back, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  something 
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resembling  the  basket  of  the  (so  called)  Eleii- 
sinian  Ceres,  at  Cambridge,  the  whole  in  the 
rudest  style  possible,  and  certainly  very  ancient. 
It  was  probably  washed  down  by  the  rains  from 
the  site  of  Nonacris,  whether  that  position 
was  near  Solos,  or  higher  up  the  valley.  I  am 
much  disappointed  at  being  prevented  from  ex- 
ploring any  farther  in  that  direction  by  the 
snow,  which  is  reported  to  be  still  two  bouts 
deep  near  the  Dhrakon^ria.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  travelling  freely  in  Arcadia  until  the  latter 
end  of  May,  such  is  the  rudeness  of  the  climate 
in  the  early  spring.  The  best  method  for  a 
person  who  has  time  perfectly  at  his  command, 
is  to  reserve  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  season  when  the  heats  of  summer 
render  tlie  plains  at  first  disagreeable  and  afler- 
wards  dangerous.  That  soft  season,  *<  when 
the  plane  whispers  to  the  elm  ^',  *  is  as  short 
as  it  is  delightful  in  the  lower  regions  of 
Greece,  but  lingers  on  the  mountains  through 
a  great  part  of  the  summer.  To  explore  the 
mountainous  districts,  however,  would  require 
a  protracted  residence,  which,  in  many  of  them, 
is  not  easy  in  the  present  state  of  Greece  ; .  the 


■  'Hpo,-  I*  Ufa,  ;^»»f«i'v,  otot«»  wXaron'o?  9rT£^£^t  >J,»6t/pi^>j. 
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only  method,  therefore,  is  to  traverse  them  in  dif- 
ferent directions  as  the  opportunities  ofier,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  frequent  exposure 
to  heat,  malaria,  and  fatigue  in  the  plains,  the 
combined  effects  of  which,  on  our  northern  con- 
stitutions, are  in  the  mildest  form  an  autumnal 
intermittent,  which  often  lasts  the  whole  winter. 
In  short,  no  time  is  ultimately  gained  by  exertion 
in  the  four  months  of  summer.  •  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  traveller  were  to  confine  himself  to 
the  season  which  is  both  safe  and  agreeable,  his 
objects  would  never  be  attained :  there  is  no 
alternative,  therefore,  but  to  travel  during  a  part 
of  the  winter,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
conclude,  even  in  the  plains  of  Greece,  before 
the  vernal  equinox*  The  portion  of  the  year 
which  I  have  found,  after  some  experience,  to 
be  the  best,  is  from  the  middle  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  the  middle  of  December*  In 
the  heat  of  summer  the  best  mode  of  insuring 
health  is  to  select  a  residence  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  a  situation  free  from  marshy  exha- 
lations, and  well  ventilated  by  the  Etesian 
breezes,  or,  what  is  still  better,  in  some 
village  in  the  highest  inhabited  parts  of  the 
mountains.  With  these  precautions,  and  great 
temperance,  a  man  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
able  to  travel  for  six  months  of  the  year  with- 
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out  any  intermission,  except  that  of  a  few  short 
intervals,  which  are  equally  necessary  for  re- 
pose, and  for  the  acquisition  or  arrangement 
of  his  information. 

April  3.  —  From  Klukines  to  Megaspdio. 
I  set  out  at  8,  and,  crossing  the  ravine  of  the 
SUfx^  arrive  in  half  an  hour  at  Perst6ra.  From 
this  side  I  have  a  better  view  of  Mount  Khel- 
m6s  and  the  cascade.  In  the  middle  height  of 
the  mountain,  a  slender  stream  of  water  falls 
over  a  precipice  of  about  five  hundred  feet. 
Beyond  Perst6ra  we  enter  the  great  ravine  of 
the  Akr&ta,  or  Crathis^  and  pass  along  the  left 
side  of  it  Here  we  mqet  not  less  than  one 
hundred  women,  each  bearing  on  her  back  a 
great  bundle  of  wood,  equal  to  half  the  load  of 
an  ass.  In  these,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Greece,  agriculture  and 
out-door  labour  of  every  kind  are  added  to  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  women ;  the  men,  for 
the  most  part,  being  employed  with  their  horses 
as  carriers  *,  or  in  tending  the  flocks  ^,  or  resi- 
ding abroad  as  artizans  and  traders.  It  seldom 
liappens,  however,  that  the  cultivated  land  of 
such  places  is  extensive,  nor  are  the  women 

•  iy^yi«T«K.  till  the  ground,  while  the  men 

«>  Heraclides  Ponticus  re-  tend  the  flocks/'—'EiTJi 'Ada- 

marks  of  one  of  the  most  lofty  ^a»w»  X*^*  ytupywo-t  ^U  eti  yv- 

and  rugged  districts  in  Epi-  pm^kh,  tifA^vat  i\  o«  airift^* 
TUB,  that  *'  the  women  there 
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often  subjected  to  such  severe  toil  as  that  of 
the  wood-carriers  whom  we  meet :  it  happens,  in 
the  present  instance,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  beasts  of  burthen,  to  which  I  see  that  these 
poor  women  are  obliged  still  more  to  assimilate 
themselves  in  the  steepest  parts  of  the  route^ 
by  applying  their  hands  to  the  ground,  and  be- 
coming quadrupeds  over  a  considerable  space 
of  ascent.  •  The  firewood  which  they  are  carry- 
ing, they  had  previously  cut  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  mountain  on  the  left  of  our  road.  The 
wood  is  chiefly  of  lentisk  and  ilex.  I  observed 
that  most  of  the  women  were  spinning  as  they 
walked,  crouching  under  their  burthens.  I  did 
not  see  one  among  them  with  features  tolerably 
regular.  The  men  are  better  looking,  and  are 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  active  race.  An  old 
man  of  Solos,  whom  I  take  as  a  guide,  walks  so 
fast  that  my  horse  can  hardly  keep  pace  with 
him.  He  has  his  tuf€k  with  him,  and  has  lived 
for  the  last  month,  being  Lent,  upon  scarcely 
any  thing  but  bread  and  onions.  In  time  of 
fast,  all  the  Greeks,  who  are  under  the  necessity 
of  working,  live  as  hard  a  life  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  It  has,  of  course,  an  effect  on  their 
appearance  if  not  upon  their  health,  for  I  ob- 
served in  Tzakoni&,  where  the  men  and  women 
are  both  remarked  for  their  beauty,  and  where 
some  of  the  men,  in  particular,  are  models  in 
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form,  that  they  have  a  pallid^  worn  complexion, 
and  an  appearance  of  being  much  older  than 
they  really  are.  This  hard  and  laborious  life, 
however,  is  precisely  such  as  would  render  them 
capable  of  great  exertions  as  a  military  nation, 
if  that  love  of  liberty  which  animated  their 
ancestors,  and  which  still  seems  an  innate  prin- 
ciple in  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece, 
were  to  excite  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
their  cruel  oppressors. 

Our  road  continues  winding  along  the  side  of 
the  ravine,  interrupted  by  frequent  torrents ;  at 
9.7  we  descend  to  the  bank  of  the  Crathis,  but 
soon  mount  the  slope  again,  and,  proceeding 
along  the  side  of  it,  arrive  at  10  at  Tjivl6  % 
(T£ivl6,)  a  small  village,  where  we  halt  ten 
minutes.  Silivena  ^  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ravine.  Here  we  quit  the  Crathis,  and  turn  to 
the  left,  ascending  a  steep  ridge,  the  summit  of 
which  we  reach  at  10.35,  and  then  descend  ob- 
liquely into  the  ravine  of  a  torrent  which  begins 
from  a  snowy  mountain  a  little  on  the  left ;  it 
is  a  branch  of  the  Lago-Potam6,  which  joins  the 
sea  between  the  Akrdta  and  the  river  of  Kali* 
vryta.  Leaving  the  hamlet  of  Ap&no-Potamni& 
a  mile  on  the  left,  we  again  ascend,  and  arrive 
at  the  summit  of  another  ridge,  called  Gaid- 
h&ra,  at  11.10,  leaving  on  the  left  a  remarkable 
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flat  topt  rocky  suminit,  called  Petruki,  which  was 
directly  in  front  in  mounting  the  former  ridge 
from  Tzivl6.  On  the  Gaidhara,  a  road  to  Vos-^ 
tftza  turns  off  to  the  right.  The  ridge  is  beauti- 
fully overgrown  with  large  firs,  in  the  midst  of  a 
natural  pasture  of  the  finest  turf,  which  gives  the 
hills  the  air  of  a  park.  The  fir-woods  become 
thicker  as  we  descend,  and  the  trees  of  a  very 
large  girth.  At  11.40  cross  the  Lago-Potam6, 
the  direction  of  the  route  being  now  to  the 
left  of  what  it  was  before.  We  ascend  obliquely 
the  side  oT  the  ravine  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
L&go,  through  a  thick  wood  of  firs,  with  stu- 
pendous bare  precipices  on  the  right.  The 
grandeur  of  the  scene  is  improved  by  the  fly- 
ing clouds  of  a  lowering  sky,  a  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  always  increases  the  apparent 
scale  of  mountains,^  by  leaving  their  several  fea- 
tures to  be  seen  only  at  intervals,  and  giving 
continual  scope  to  the  imagination. 

At  12.5  arrive  at  the  summit  of  another 
ridge,  called 'T^Xo* ^'ravpo*,  [High  Cross,]  hay- 
ing now  the  summit  of  Petruki  behind  us,  and 
having  thus  made  the  half  circuit  of  it.  From 
the  ridge  of  High  Cross  there  is  a  view  of 
Mount  'Olonos,  the  mountains  behind  Kald* 
vryta,  and  those  towards  Voslitza,  also  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  of  the  river  of  Kal&- 
vryta,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Zaklur6,  in  face  of 
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Megaspilio.  Leaving  this  place  at  12.15,  we 
descend  through  the  firs,  until,  turning  an  angle 
of  the  rocks,  which  still  continue  to  border  the 
right  of  the  road,  we  come  suddenly  upon  the 
convent  of  Megaspilio,  and  arrive  there  at 
12.42. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  monks, 
this  was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  foundations 
in  Greece,  but  the  ponvent  has  been  several  times 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  front  part  of  the 
present  building,  except  a  small  portion  at 
the  northern  end,  is  not  more  than  forty-five 
years  old.  -It  is  a  vast  wall,  twelve  feet  thick, 
built  in  the  face  of  an  immense  cavern,  which, 
towards  the  middle,  extends  ninety  feet  within 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain,  but  di- 
minishes in  depth  from  that  point,  both  laterally 
and  vertically.  The  height  of  the  wall  is,  in 
most  parts,  sixty-five  feet,  that  of  the  precipice, 
from  its  summit  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern, 
or  ground  floor  of  the  convent,  nearly  SOO  feet. 
The  length  of  the  wall  in  front,  is  about  180 
feet,  making  two  re-entering  angles  as  it  follows 
the  shape  of  the  cavern.  Within  the  cavern 
are  a  church,  store-houses,  kitchens,  and  a  vast 
cellar,  rendered  cool,  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  by  the  thick  walls,  and  by  the  water 
which  trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  rock.  This 
cellar  contains  the  year's  consumption  of  wine 
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for  the  convent,  besides  that  which  is  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  numerous  passengers  who 
lodge  here.  One  of  the  barrels  contains  l60 
loads,  each  load  being  two  goat  skins«  It  is  a 
red  wine  with  little  flavour,  and  considerably 
diluted  with  water.  There  are  numerous  cells 
in  the  cavern  for  monks  and  servants,  and 

ranges  of  small  chambers  for  the  same  purpose 

• 

are  built  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  wooden 
galleries  in  front  of  them.  The  ^Hyoufbevost  or 
abbot,  has  a  small  chamber  and  kiosk  at  the 
northern  end.  The  roof  of  the  building  being 
sheltered  by  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern,  is 
formed  only  of  deal  plank. 

There  are  none  but  ecclesiastical  books  in 
the  monastery  ;  the  only  manuscript  the  tnonks 
can  shew  me,  is  a  copy,  from  a  vellum  manu- 
script at  Constantinople,  of  a  treatise  on  Al- 
chymy;  but  they  assert  that  many  valuable 
books  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fires.  Tlie 
slope  of  the  hill  below  the  convent  is  agreeably 
divided,  as  far  down  as  the  river  side,  into  ter« 
races  of  gardens,  which  are  bordered  by  groves 
of  fir  and  other  trees.  The  bare  precipices  at 
the  back,  crowned  with  other  forests,  complete 
this  delightful  scenery  j  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  monastery  itself  is  more  curious  than 
picturesque,   and    adds   little   to  the  natural 

VOL.  III.  N 
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beauties  of  the  place.  The  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions of  Megaspilio,  are  in  the  plain  of  Elis, 
where  the  monks  lately  paid  10,000  piastres,  to 
be  exempted  from  the  inconvenience  of  sup- 
porting a  Turkish  spahi,  at  the  zevgaldti  of  Aly 
Tjeleb;^.  They  have  a  met6khi  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  south- 
ward, another  just  below  the  convent,  towards 
the  river,  and  a  third  with  some  currant  plant- 
ations on  the  sea-side,  in  the  plain  of  Voslitza ; 
besides  which,  the  monastery  possesses  13,000 
sheep,  and  eighty  oxen.  There  are  800  monks 
belonging  to  it,  but  it  never  happens  that  they 
are  all  present.  No  person  is  admitted  into  the 
house  at  night,  nor  are  the  gates  opened  after 
dark,  but  there  are  buildings  on  the  outside,  in 
which  travellers  may  lodge,  and  where  Turkish 
passengers  are  placed  at  all  hours  ;  the  monas- 
tery being  exempted  by  an  imperial  firmahn, 
from  lodging  Turks  within  the  house.  The 
monks  complain  of  the  large  sums  which  they  are 
often  required  to  pay  at  Constantinople  for  their 
privileges  and  security,  to  which,  moreover,  is 
attached  the  condition  of  supplying  passengers, 
gratis,  with  bread  and  wine,  and  to  the  Turks 
whatever  else  the  house  affords.  An  aqueduct 
brings  water  from  a  source  in  the  mountains  two 
hours  and  a  half  distant,  and  descends  by  an  open- 
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mg  in  the  hilb»  on  the  southern  side  of  the  con- 
vent, where,  after  turning  a  mill,  it  serves  to  water 
the  gardens  below :  the  mill  is  worked  only  in 
summer,  when  flour  is  provided  for  the  whole 
year.  To  the  westward  Megaspflio  commands 
a  prospect  of  the  ravine  of  the  river  of  Kalavryta, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  high  tabular  summit,  crowned 
with  a  ruined  castle,  called  Tr6mola,  which  I 
visited  last  year :  but  both  that  place  and  the 
town  of  Kal&vryta  are  concealed  by  the  great 
woody  counterfort  of  Mount  Khelm6s,  which 
lies  to  the  n.e.  of  the  town. 

I  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  placing  Cyiiastha 
on  the  site  of  Kalavryta.    The  positions  of  Clei- 

# 

tor  and  the  Styx,  determined  as  they  are  beyond 
a  doubt,  leave  no  room  for  a  second  opinion  on 
that  question,  when  the  following  words  of  Pau- 
sanias  *  are  taken  into  consideration :  **  Above 
Nonacris  are  the  mountains  called  Aroania; 
it  is  said,  that  the  daughters  of  Prcetus,  when 
afflicted  with  madness,  concealed  themselves  in  a 
cavern  in  these  mountains;  but  that,  having  been 
brought  by  Melampus  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Lusi,  they  were  cured  by  sacred  expiations. 
From  that  time,  the  epithet  of  Hemeresia  has 
been  given  to  this  Diana  by  the  Cleitorii.  The 
Fheneatas  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Aroania, 
but  Lusi  is  within  the  boundary  of  the  Cleitorii: 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  18>  19. 

N  S 
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it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  city.  Agesilaus 
of  Lusi^  was  proclaimed  victorious  with  the 
race-horse  in  the  eleventh  Pythias  celebrated 
by  the  Amphictyones :  at  present  not  even  the 
ruins  of  Lusi  remain.  Forty  stades  distant  from 
the  temple  of  Diana,  dwell  the  people  of  Ar-*^ 
cadic  race,  called  Cynaethaenses,  who  dedicated 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  having  a  thun- 
der-bolt in  each  hand  ^.  In  their  agora  are 
altars  of  the  gods,  and  a  statue  of  Hadrian.  But 
their  most  remarkable  monument  is  a  temple  of 
Bacchus.  Two  stades  distant  from  the  town^ 
there  is  a  fountain  of  cold  water  under  a 
plane  tree.  Whoever  is  in  danger  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  or  from  an  ulcer,  or  any  other 
[similar]  evil,  is  cured  by  drinking  of  this  foun-^ 
tain  ;  whence  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
Alyssus  t  and  thus  it  appears,  that  if  the  Arca^ 
dians  have  a  water  near  Pheneus,  called  Styxi 
destructive  to  men,  they  have,  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Cynasthaenses,  a  good,  to  counter- 
balance tlie  evil." 

It  seems  clear  from  the  preceding^  as  well  as 
other  data  already  adduced,  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Sudhend,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Khelm6s,  on  the  s.  w.  side,  on  the  edge  of  a 

•  an^  Acvtrwi.  Standing  on  a  pedestal  (C«- 

^  It  was  nine  feet  high:      d^ov)^  which,  as  well  as  the 
(Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  c.  22.)     statue,  was  of  bronae. 
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plain  lying  midway  between  those  of  Katzanes 
and  Kaldvryta,  on  a  higher  level  than  the  for-* 
mer,  and  on  a  still  higher  level  than  the  latter, 
is  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Lusi.  The  ancient 
foundations  westward  of  Sudhen^,  at  the  princt* 
pal  sources  of  the  river  of  Karn6si,  which  I  passed 
last  year  (May  Syth),  in  the  plain,  proceeding 
from  Kam68i  to  Kaldvryta,  probably  mark  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Hemeresia ;  for  the 
time  distance'of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  thence 
to  Kal^vryta,  partly  over  a  steep  ridge,  cor- 
responds very  well  with  the  forty  stades  of  Pau- 
sanias  between  the  temple  and  Cyna&tha.  The 
fine  sources  *  from  which  I  suppose  the  oiodern 
name  of  the  town  to  have  been  derived,  being 
about  the  actual  distance  of  two  stades  from 
Kal&vryta,  at  which  Pausanias  places  the  Alysson 
from  Cynffitha,  tends  to  shew  that  Kal&vryta 
occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  -  city. 
The  remark  of  Pausanias,  as  to  the  C3m8SthaeD- 
ses  being  of  Arcadic  racCj  is  explained  by  their 
being  the  frontier  people  towards  Achaia :  Poly^ 
bins  shews  that  in  his  time  the  Arcadians  would 
willingly  have  disclaimed  them  \  I};  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Pausanias  omitted  to  describe  the 
course,  or  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  river  of 
.  Kalaviyta,  as  it  would  have  served  to  identify 
one  of  the '  streams  which  he  describes  on  the 

•  uaXa  C^6ra.  ^  Polyb.  1.  4.  C  21. 
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coast  of  Achaia,  and  would  thus  have  formed  a 
point  of  connection  in  the  geography  of  the  two 
ancient  provinces.  From  his  remark,  as  to  the 
Pheneatce  possessing  a  great  part  of  the  Aroaniay 
it  would  seem  that  these  mountains  compre- 
hended not  only  Khelm6s,  but  the  great  sum- 
mits also  of  Mazi  and  Turtov&na,  adjoining 
Khelm68^  to  the  south-eastward,  together  with 
all  the  ridges  as  far  as  Mount  Crathis^  and  the 
plains  of  Pheneus  and  Cleitar.  There  cannot 
be  any  question  that  each  of  the  summits  had 
anciently  its  separate  name,  though  not  even 
that  of  Khelm6s,  a  mountain  little  inferior  to 
Cyllene,  Olenus^  or  Taygetum^  has  been  pre- 
served in  history. 

April  5.  From  Megaspilio  to  Vostitza.  Set 
out  at  8.20.  Our  road  descends  the  mountain 
by  a  narrow  zigzag  path  among  bushes.  At 
8.40  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge.  Zaklurii* 
is  five  minutes  beyond,  a  village  having  two 
small  makhalas  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  a  third  on  the  right.  We  proceed  along 
the  side  of  a  bare  mountain  above  the  left 
bank ;  at  9»  quitting  the  river,  which  pursues  its 
course  northward  towards  the  sea,  through  a  nar- 
row ravine  bordered  by  precipices,  we  turn  to  the 
left  up  a  valley  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  river: 
after  skirting  the  right  bank  of  this  stream  a 
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little  way,  cross  it  at  9*6^  and  mount  the  ridge 
over  the  left  bank,  leaving  Dumen&  on  the  side 
of  the  opposite  mountain,  half  a  mile  on  the  left. 
At  9.40>  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
we  look  down  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  descend 
and  then  cross  another  ridge,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  at  10.25,  we  halt  five  minutes.  Here  is 
a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  part  of  Rumili ;  Par- 
nassuSf  and  the  mountains  near  Salona,  are  very 
conspicuous.  I  clearly  distinguish  the  great 
opening  behind  Delphi,  above  the  fountain  Cti^- 
taUa.  Below  us  is  a  hollow  of  cultivated  land 
and  pasture,  with  small  streams  running  into  ^ 
the  Kalavryta  river,  which  is  at  no  great  distance 
on  the  right.  Proceed  along  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  halt  five  minutes  at  a  fountain ;  eight 
minutes  beyond,  I  arrive  at  1 1  at  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town  ;  it  stood  on  the  lowest  part  of 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  course  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Kal&vryta  river  from  the  waters 
flowing  to  another  stream  which  joins  the  sea  at 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  former,  and  is 
called  the  river  of  Bokhiisia.  The  Hellenic  re- 
mains consist  of  several  foundations  and  pieces 
of  wall,  of  some  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
courses  still  extant.  The  city  was  on  the  east- 
em  &ce  of  the  ridge,  looking  towards  the  Ka-^ 
laviyta  river :  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  Cer^* 
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twia.    I  observe  two  or  three  sepulchres  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

Proceeding  obliquely  down  the  mountain 
which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine  of 
the  river  Bokhusia,  we  arrive  at  11.35  at  a  der- 
v6ni)  or  guard-house.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  wicker  hut^  out  of  which  issue  two  un- 
armed Greeks,  one  of  them  beating  a  great  drum, 
and  the  other  begging  for  par^«  The  sides  of 
these  mountains  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
pines  and  shrubs,  and  clothed  witli  a  fine  pasture. 
11.55  arrive  at  the  spot  where  the  river  emerges 
from  the  ravine  into  the  maritime  plain,  which 
widens  from  hence  to  Vostitza;  immediately 
afterwards  we  cross  the  river,  and  proceed  along 
the  plain  :  12.13,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  the  lefl  are  some  walls  of  Roman  tiles,  in 
one  part  of  which  there  is  a  circular  niche.  At 
12.27  halt  till  1.4,  then  proceed  through  the 
plain  of  Vostitza.  At  Ij  cross  the  river  of 
Vostitza,  a  rapid  stream,  difficult  to  pass  after 
rains ;  at  2  arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
of  Vostitza.  The  river  is  formed  from  several 
tributaries,  of  which  the.  sources  are  near  Aio 
Vldsi,  and  in  the  summits  to  the  eastward  of  that 
place.  The  united  stream  flows  from  thence  be* 
tween  the  mountains  Voidhi&s  and  Klok6s,  and 
enters  the  plain  immediately  behind  Vostitza, 
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after  which  it  makes  a  circuit  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  join  the  sea  between  two  and  three  loiles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  town. 

Vostitza  stands  on  a  hill,  terminating  towards 
the  sea  in  a  cliff  about  fifty  feet  high,  which  is 
separated  from  the  beach  by  a  narrow  Ievel» 
Here  are  some  copious  sources  of  water,  shaded 
by  a  magnificent  plane  tree,  nearly  forty  feet  in 
girth.  A  remai:kable  opening  in  the  cliff,  ori- 
ginally perhaps  artificial,  leads  from  the  town 
to  the  ordinary  place  of  embarkation,  which  is 
just  below  the  fountains.  All  the  currants  and 
other  export  produce  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Mor6a  are  brought  here  in  boats  for  ship- 
ment The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  low  alluvial 
point  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  corresponds 
to  the  Meganites  of  Fausanias.  Being  sheltered 
from  the  west  by  this  point,  it  is  a  safer  port  than 
that  of  Fatra,  but  it  is  not  suflSciently  capacious, 
and  is  rather  too  deep  for  merchant  ships,  having 
a  depth  of  six  or  seven  fathoms  near  the  shore* 
To  the  north  and  nQrth-east  it  is  rather  exposed, 
but  I  should  think  seldom  dangerously  j  for, 
though  it  now  blows  a  gale  from  that  quarter^ 
there  is  very  little  sea  in  the  harbour.  Its  ^asy 
access,  and  the  fine  springs  so  commodipusly 
placed  for  watering  ships,  will  always  secure  to 
the  position  some  commercial  importance  j  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  only  other  places,  on  the 
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coasty  frequented  by  ships,  between  it  and  Pa- 
tra,  are  Lambiri  and  P8atIi6pyrgo,  which,  like 
Akrata  and  Xyl6-Kastro,  to  the  eastward,  are 
mere  anchorages,  and  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  fine  harbours  of  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  where  the  shores  of  Locris^ 
PhociSf  Bceotia^  and  Megaris  fSrm  a  contrast  in 
this  particular  to  the  Peloponnesus^  which,  on 
its  northern  and  western  udes,  possesses  not  a 
single  perfect  harbour, .  except  Navarin.  For 
ship  or  boat  building,  the  mountains  around 
Vostitza  produce  pine  wood  in  abundance,  and 
other  kinds  of  timber  may  be  procured  from 
the  western  part  of  Achaia,  or  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
gulf. 

Vostitza  contains  only  one  mosque ;  there  are 
about  thirty  Turkish  families,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  Greek  :  it  has  lately  received  a  con- 
siderable increase  from  Galaxidhi,  from  whence 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  emigrated,  to  avoid 
the  vexations  of  Al^  Pashd,  who  required  tliem 
to  work  at  his  vessels  without  pay ;  and  thus  a 
part  of  the  commerce  of  Galaxidhi  has  been  re- 
moved to  this  {dace. 

That  Vostitza  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  of  inlportance,  is  evident  from  the  abun- 
dance of  broken  pottery,  and  from  numerous 
sepulchres,  containing  bones  and  broken  vases, 
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which  are  found  in  the  surrounding  fields.  I 
observed  several  of  these  formed  simply  of  four 
slabs  of  stone,  set  endwise*  I  remarked  also 
many  fragments  of  architecture,  or  sculpture  in 
marble,  which  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
plough  or  the  hoe ;  and  as  well  in  the  town  as  in 
the  cultivated  land  around  it,  many  broken  tiles 
of  large  dimensions,  some  of  which  are  painted 
with  architectural  ornaments,  and  shew  that  the 
ancient  buildings  were  often  of  brick-work. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  this  part  of  Achaia,  which  is  a  sort  of 
crumbling  stone,  mixed  with  earth,  and  affords 
no  quarry  of  a  more  homogeneous  material ;  it  is 
the  cause  also  of  there  being  so  little  now  re^ 
maining  of  the  ancient  ^Sgium,  of  which  city 
Vostitza  is  undoubtedly  the  site.  A  small  se<- 
pulchral  bas*relief,  with  three  figures  in  very 
good  taste,  has  lately  been  found,  and  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  a  private  house ;  and  I  remarked 
in  several  places  in  the  town  portions  of  columns^ 
particularly  at  one  of  the  churches. 

Although  the  fountains  of  Vostitza,  from  their 
situation  near  the  shore,  are  more  convenient 
for  suppljdng  water  to  ships  than  to  the  town, 
it  may  be  believed,  that  this  favour  of  nature, 
combined  with  the  defensible  hill,  the  fertile 
plain,  and  the  rivers  on  either  side,  were  the 
original  cause  of  the  Greek  settlement  in  this 
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spot*  To  the  advantage  of  the  harbour,  and  its 
central  position  in  the  Corinthiac  Gulf,  central, 
at  least,  according  to  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
the  Gulf,  we  may  ascribe  the  magnitude  and 
importaiK:e  of  JEgium,  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society.  The  destruction  of  Helice  and 
Bura,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
added  to  the  decline  of  Mg8^  at  an  earlier 
period^  prepared  ^gium  for  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  Achaian  league.  During  the  eighty 
years  of  the  desolation  of  Corinth,  which  fol- 
lowed its.  capture  by  Mummius,  iEgium,  being 
much  better  adapted  to  commerce  than  Sicyon, 
was  without  a  rival  in  the  Corinthiac  Gulf;  the 
establishment  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Corinth  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  another 
at  Patrffi  by  Augustus,  reduced  it  again  to  the 
third  in  rank ;  but  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  it  preserved  the  memory  of  its  former 
supremacy  in  the  Achaian  council,  which  still  as- 
3embled  at  ^gium,  when  Pausanias  travelled  \ 
The  first  object  which  the  Greek  traveller  ob- 
served atiEgium,  approaching  the  town  from  the 
westward,  was  the  stoa  of  the  Athlete  Strato  ^ ; 
then  a  temple  of  Lucina,  and  an  inclosure  ^  of  j£s- 
culapius.  The  statue  of  Lucina  was  acrolithic»  co- 
vered with  a  veil,  extending  one  hand,  and  hold- 
ing a  torch  in  the  other.    The  temenus  of  jiEscu- 

.  *.  Pausan..  Achaic^  c.  24.         ^  Ibid,  c  23.        ^  rifAito;. 
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lapiiis  contained  statues  of  ^sculapius  and  &y^ 
gieia,  made  by  Damophon  of  Messene.  In  a 
temple  of  Minerva  there  were  two  statues  of  the 
goddess  in  white  marble ;  in  a  grove  of  Juno,* 
one  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  but  the 
priestess  to  see.  Near  the  theatre  stood  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  with  a  beardless  statue  of  the  god. 
In  the  agora  there  was  a  temenus  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
entrance  of  which,  to  the  left,  were  two  statues  of 
the  god,  one  of  these,  without  a  beard,  was  very 
ancient ;  the  agora  contained  also  a  building  *, 
in  which  were  statues  of  Neptune,  Hercules,  Ju- 
piter, and  Minerva,  surnamed  the  Argives;  a 
temple  of  Diana,  who  was  represented  in  her 
statue  as  drawing  the  bow ;  and  a  tomb  of  the 
herald  Talthybius.  Adjacent  to  the  agora  there 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  In 
the  maritime  quarter,  near  the  sources,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  agreeable  both  to  the 
taste  and  view  S  were  temples  of  Venus»  of  Nep- 
tune, of  Proserpine,  of  Jupiter  Homagyrius,  of 
Ceres  Panachaia,  and  of  Safety  \  The  priests 
alone  were  permitted  to  see  the  statue  in  the 
last-named  temple.  The  iEgienses  had  also 
brazen  statues  of  a  very  youthful  Jupiter,  and 
of  a  beardless  Hercules ;  they  were  works  of 
Ageladas  of  Argos,  and  were  kept  in  the  housed 
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of  the  priests.  The  Homagyrium  contained 
statues  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Minerva;  its 
name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  council  here  held  by  Agamemnon, 
previously  to  the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Achaian 
confederacy,  through  the  whole  course  t>f  its 
history.  All  measures  of  common  interest  were 
ratified  there,  and  it  still  served,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  for  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Achaian  cities  *. 

The  modem  houses  of  Vostitza  prevent  any 
effectual  attempt  to  trace  the  description  of 
Pausanias  on  the  site  of  the  upper  town.  I 
could  not  find  any  certain  vestiges  of  the  thea- 
tre, which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  topo- 
graphy, nor  are  there  any  remains  of  buildings 
very  apparent  near  the  shore ;  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  excavations  would  in  both  situ- 
ations lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries, 
more  especially  as  iBgium  flourished  during  the 
best  period  of  Grecian  art. 

Vostitza  is  often  mentioned  by  Phranza  in 
the  narrative  of  his  own  proceedings  and  those 
of  the  Palsologi,  in  the  Mor^,  between  the 
year  1428,  when  he  accompanied  Gonstantine 
thither,  and  the  termination  of  his  annals  in 

•  <rvnifM9  rw  'Axcuut.  The  nued  to  meet  in  like  maimer 
Amphictyonic  council  conti-     at  Delphi  and  Thennopylfi. 
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1477*    Cfaalcocondylas,  in  relating  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  the  peninsula,  evidently  intends  the 
same  place  by  iEgium  %  which  Phranza  calls  Vos- 
tftza  ^.     Mahomet  the  Second,  in  the  year  1460^ 
after  the  occupation  of  Mistr^  Kalam&ta,  and 
the  other  strong  places  in  Laconia  and  Messenia, 
advanced  from  Arkadhia  into  the  Elelih  where 
Sandam^ri  and  Khlomiitza  were  the  principal 
fortresses.    Having  reduced  these,  he  proceeded 
to  Patra,  which,  together  with  Vostitza,  had 
been  given  up  to  him  in  the  year  1458,  by  the 
treaty  of  Corinth.     He  then  captured  Kalli- 
vryta,  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  same  treaty, 
but  had  been  re-taken  by  the  despot,  Thomas. 
His  last  conquests  were  Kastrim^no  and  Sal- 
meniko,  both  of  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Voidhi4.   Of  the  fortresses  of  the  Mor^a, 
there  remained,  after  this  period,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  Moth6ni,  Kor6ni,  Monem- 
va^  and  Argos.     Of  these,  Argos  was  taken 
in  1463 ;  Moth6ni  not  till  1499. 

Vostitza  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Achaian 
coast  between  Capes  Lambiri  and  Avg6,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  summits  which  rise  from  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  from  Mount  Rigdni, 
behind  '£pakto,  to  the  peak  of  the  Corinthian 
Oneia^  above  the  modern  village  of  Perakhdra, 
which  falls  in  a  line  with  Cape  Avg6.     Immedi* 
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^tely  in  front  of  Vostitza  is  seen  a  part  of  Locris^ 
t^hich  I  have  not  visited.  A  remarkable  heighty 
rising  just  over  the  centre  of  the  islands,  called 
Tris6nia,  is  said  to  be  the  position  of  a  Hellenic 
ruin:  behind  it  a  valley  ascends  between  the 
mountains,  in  which  is  the  village  of  Serv^la,  and, 
higher  up,  Xylo-Gai'dhdra.  Another  ruin  is  re^ 
ported  to  exist  near  Petrinitza,  a  village  situated 
in  a  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Psarom^ti. 
A  little  farther  east  is  another  village,  Kesfli,  in 
the  same  plain.  'Epakto  is  just  hid  by  the 
Achaian  coast.  The  harbour  of  Tris6nia  is 
well  sheltered  by  the  islands  opposite  to  it  on 
the  main  land }  there  is  a, fine  plain,  but  it  is  not 
much  cultivated* 

April  6. — At  7*^0  descend  through  the  open-* 
ing  in  the  clifl;  and  pass  westward  along  the 
tea-side.  At  the  end  of  the  clifl^  I  observe  in 
a  corn-field  a  square  stele  of  ordinary  stone, 
and  another  of  black  marble,  partly  buried  in 
the  ground.  The  former  is  three  feet  seven 
inches  square:  the  mouldings  on  both  are  a 
simple  ovolo  and  fillet.  I  remarked  also  in 
several  parts  of  the  clifi^, 
sepulchral  niches  of  this 
form,  but  almost  entirely*" 
ruined  by  the  efiect  of  time  on  the  crumbling 
rock.  At  8.20  cross  a  stream  flowing  from  the 
mountains  and  traversing  the  plain,  like  all  the 
others  of  this  coast,  in  a  broad  gravelly  bed.  In 
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the  course  of  time  the  river,  by  its  alluvions, 
has  formed  the  long  point. which  shelters  the 
anchorage  of  Vostitza  on  the  west 

At  8.43  we  pass  another  stream  not  so  large^ 
which  joins  the  sea  in  a  small  curve  of  the 
coast:  this  seems  to  be  the  Phoenix,  and  the 
former  the  Meganitas  of  Pausanias.  At  9*1^ 
cross  a  rapid  river  flowing  in  a  wide  gravelly 
bed.  It  is  called  the  river  of  Salmeniko,  and 
issues  into  the  plain  from  some  heights  attached 
to  Mount  Voidhia.  Salmeniko,  now  a  small  vil- 
lage, is  the  place  which  resisted  the  Turks  so 
well  in  the  year  1460.  Rhypce  probably  stood 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  perhaps  on  the  exact 
site  of  Salmeniko,  as  the  epithet  Kepauvieu^  which 
iEschylus*  applied  to  Rhypse,  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  lofty  situation,  such  as  Chalcocondylas 
describes  that  of  Salmeniko.  Rhypas  flourished 
only  in  distant  ages  ^,  and  was  finally  deniolished 
when  Augustus  colonized  Patras,  and  removed 
thither  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Rhypse  ;  its 
vestiges  only  were  left  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias ''.  At  9.40  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
point,  which  forms  so  remarkable  an  object,  as 
well  from  the  Achaian  as  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  gulf.      Here  is  a  small. bay,  on 

•  Ap.  Strabon.  p.  387-  c  ^^ocrtrvwxKrt  ii   (7<p«n  xal 

*>  Myscellus  of-  Rhypae  was  •ax**©!/?  rovi  U  'PwS»,  jearo- 

the  reputed  founder  of  Cro«  6aXv9  tf  ii»^o<:  *Pi^«^     Pau- 

tona^  about  710  b.  c«  san.  Achaic.  c.  18. 
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the  shore  of  which  stands  a  khan  belong- 
ing to  an  aga  of  P^tra.  The  bay  and  khan 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Lambfri,  or  rather 
of  the  vineyards  of  Lambiri*,  from  a  ruined 
village  of  that  name  on  the  mountain,  to 
which  belonged,  the  land  near  this  harbour, 
formerly  planted  with  vines.  A  Greek  now 
rents  the  khan  and  six  stremata  of  corn-land 
from  the  agd,  for  200  piastres  a-year.  I  leave 
the  khan  at  10.  From  thence  the  road  begins 
to  traverse  the  stony  roots  of  a  mountain  which 
advances  from  Mount  Voidhid  into  the  gulf: 
it  is  called  the  mountain  of  Lubista,  or  the  Lu- 
bistes,  from  two  villages  of  that  name  ^,  which 
together  contain  about  fifty  houses. 

At  11. IS,  a  mile  on  the  left,  a  cascade  falls 
over  a  rock  about  100  feet  high,  and  almost  per^ 
pendicular,  which  is  clothed  on  the  summit  and 
sides  with  woods  of  pine  and  prindri.  At  11.45 
we  descend  upon  the  sea-beach  at  Psath6-pyrgo, 
(Mat-tower,)  a  small  curvature  of  the  coast 
where  vessels  lie  sheltered  frova  the  west  by  a 
low  point  in  that  direction,  beyond  which  ap.- 
pears  the  Mor^  castle  %  standing  upon  the 
cape  anciently  called  Rhium.  At  Psathd-pytgo 
there  is  a  small  marshy  flat  by  the  sea-side,,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  tower.     Quitting  this  place  at 

^  eel  AovfMsiara^^* 
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12.15,  we  proceed  again  through  a  shrubby  de- 
sfert  over  the  stony  extremity  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  here  lower  and  more  sloping  than 
before.  We  cross,  at  IS.5D,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  Mount  Voidhi^  and  descends  through  a 
gorge  in  the  hills  to  the  left ;  it  joins  the  sea  at 
a  low  curved  sandy  point,  which  its  alluvions 
have  formed  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  which 
being  now  called  Dhr^pano,  or  Dhrapano,  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Cape  Drepanum  of  Pausanias. 
Just  beyond  the  rivef,  We  pads  on  th6  t&ft  a  ftat 
topped  height  Overlooking  the  maritime  level ; 
it  has  some  appear ailcesi  of  artificial  groutid,  and 
answers  exadtly  to  the  site  of  BoUna. 

At  12.56  we  enter  th^  pl^itl  6f  Kast^K,  t^hich 
extends  td  Patra,  and  sOofi  aft^ft^ards  arrive  ^t 
the  head  of  a  bay  extetfding^  from  Cape  bre- 
panum  to  Cape  RMufn.  This  bay  vs  dvidefttfy  the 
VoTt  PanormuS  of  afitiquity.  Thef e  fe  *  Turk- 
isii  fountalii  on  the  beach ;  near  it  fdtttiertf 
stood  a  teki6h,  or  tomb,  of  a  Torkish  sairtt, 

from  wtiich  the  bay  still  bears  the  name  of 
Tekieh.  At  l.SO  Kast^li,  as  the  Uot&i  castle 
atid  its  Gt6elk  siiburb  are  dommoiily  eafied,  is  a 

mile  on  the  right.  At  dve  mil^ilteS,  On  eithet 
side  of  if,  a  Stiff  all  SCf  earn  crosses  the  foad ;  the 

western  IS  formed  of  several  toitetit^.  At  S,  we 
pass  another  f ivulet,  and  at  ^.4()r,  &tttv&  iff  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Fatra» 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


ACHAIA. 


Ancient  History  of  Achaia. — Twelve  Cities. — From  Patra 
to  Voetitza.— By  Sea  to  Xyl6.ka8tro.— To  Trikkala — 
Fbllenb. — Mysjsuh. — Cyrus. — Trikkala. — Olurus. — 
To  Vaailikd.— To  Corinth. 

The  most  remarkable  events  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Achaia,  are  represented  in  the  same 
manner  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  who  very 
nearly  agree  also  on  the  less  important  subject 
of  the  genealogy  and  personal  adventures  of  the 
family  of  Hellen,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus *.  The  only  historical  fact  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  deduced  from  such  traditions,  com- 
pared with  the  evidence  of  the  earliest  of  Greek 
historians.  Homer,  is,  that  the  name  of  the 
Achaians  originated  in  Thessaly,  and  had  spread 
very  widely  in  Greece,  particularly  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, prior  to  the  time,  when  Grecian  history 
can  be  said  to  commence. 

iEgialus,  or  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  occu- 
pied, at  the  earliest  period  of  which  history  has 

*  Strabo>  p.  383. — Pnusan.  Achaic.  c  1. 
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any  knowledge,  by  the  lonians  of  Attica,  who 
there  founded  twelve  cities.  When  the  Achsei 
were  expelled  from  Laconia  and  Argolis  by 
the  Heracleidae,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  conduct 
of  Tisamenus,  a  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  and 
proceeding  to  iEgialus,  displaced  the  lonians, 
who  returned  into  Attica,  and  from  thence, 
under  the  sons  of  Codrus,  proceeded  into  Asia. 
The  division  of  the  Asiatic  Ionia  into  twelve 
cities,  and  the  adoption  by  the  Asiatics  of  the 
worship  and  rites  of  Neptune  of  Helice,  are 
convincing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this  part 
of  Grecian  history,  and  shew  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia  was  an- 
terior to  that  occupation  of  the  ^gialus  which 
caused  its  name  to  be  changed  into  that  of 
Achaia. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
in  Achaia  the  federal  system  began  earlier,  as 
well  as  lasted  longer,  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  where  in  general,  when  the  regal  go- 
vernment, which  was  the  most  common  in  the 
early  ages,  had  ceased,  the  principal  city  of  the 
province  acquired  such  a  predominance  as  led 
to  the  comparative  insignificance  and  the  real 
decline  of  all  the  others,  and  this  state  of  things 
continued  until  foreign  power  acquired  the  chief 
influence  in  the  government  of  Greece.     But 
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in  AchciU  tbfi  federation  of  several  cities  of 
nearly  equal  power,  asmsted  by  an  extensive  al- 
Uanee,  survived  even  through  a  great  part  of 
the  latter  seras  and  was  the  means,  at  length,  of 
conferring  upon  Ach$ia  the  empty  honour  of 
giving  its  name  to  all  southern  Greece,  as  long 
us  that  country  continued  to  be  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  confederacy  of  small 
republics  to  take  little  interest  as  a  nation  in 
external  politics,  until  some  one  of  the  states 
obtaining  superior  importance,  becomes  a  point 
of  union  for  a  central  government,  and  an  ex- 
simple  to  the  others  of  more  enlarged  views  and 
a  higher  feeling  of  national  honour.  Achaia 
gave  no  assistance  to  the  defence  of  Greece 
l^inst  the  Persians*  During  several  ages  she 
was  exempted  by  her  situation  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
leading  states  of  Greece.  Thus  she  had  more 
leisure  than  any  other  province  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  increased  so  much  in  wealth 
and  population,  as  to  become  the  founder  of  some 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  whose  rapid  advances  to 
opulence  and  power  may  be  attributed  to  their 
adoption  of  the  wise  laws  and  institutions  of 
Achaia. 

<<  When  Xerxes  and  the  Medes  '\  says  Pau- 
&anias»  ^*  invaded  Greeeei  the  Achaians  neither 
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aided  Leonidas  at  Thermopylse,  nor  Themisto- 
cles  and  the  Athenians  in  the  sea-fights  at  £u- 
boea  and  Salainis.     There  is  no  mention  of  them 
as  auxiliaries,  either  among  the  Athenians  or 
Lacedaemonians,  nor  did  they  partake  in  the 
afl&ir  at  Platasa,  as  is  manifest  from  their  names 
not  appearing  in  the  common  offering  of  the 
Greeks  at  Olympia.     It  appears  to  me  there- 
fore,  that   at   that   time   their  attention  was 
turned  towards  the  afiairs  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  that,  elated  with  their  Trojan  victory, 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  Dorians.     This,  in 
time,  became  still  more  evident,  for  when  the 
Lacedemonians  were  afterwards  at  war  with 
the  Athenians,  the  Achaians  readily  brought 
assistance  to  the  Patrenses,  and  were  not  less 
favourably  inclined  to  the  Athenians  *.     As  to 
the  subsequent  wars,  the  Achaians  took  a  part, 
in  the  action  at  Chaeroneia,  against  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were 
not  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Lamia,  not  having 
then  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  defeat  in 
Bceotia," "» 
It  was  not  until  the  decline  of  the  great 

*  See  Thucyd.  1. 1.  c.  111.  Sparta  in  the  Peloponneaian 

and  Plutarch,    in  Alcibiad.  war.     Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  9. 
Some  of  the  Achaians,  how-         ^  Pausan.  Achaic  c.  6. 
ever^  were  in  alliance  with 
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republics  of  Greece,  that  the  Achaians  as- 
sumed the  importance,  which  their  tranquil- 
lity and  good  internal  government,  during  the 
earlier  periods,  insured  for  them  during  the 
last  ages  of  independent  Greece.  "  When  the 
Lacedemonians,''  observes  Pausanias,  **  after 
the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  assembling  of  the 
Arcadians  in  Megalopolis,  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Messenians,  were  no  longer 
able  to  preserve  their  former  prosperity ;  when 
the  Thebans  had  been  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
solate condition  by  Alexander,  that,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  when  they  were  restored  by 
Cassander,  they  were  found  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves;  when  the  Athenians,  al- 
though benevolence  was  shewn  to  them  by  the 
Greek  nation  in  deference  to  the  memory  of 
their  former  actions,  could  never  secure  them- 
selves from  the  arms  of  the  Macedonians ;  when 
the  Greeks  had  no  general  council,  and  each 
state  attended  to  its  own  affiiirs,  there  were 
none  who,  in  power,  could  be  compared  to  the 
Achaians,  all  whose  cities,  except  Pellene,  had 
ever  been  free  from  the  government  of  tyrants, 
and  had  never  suffiered  from  war  and  pestilence 
so  much  as  the  other  Greeks.  They  established, 
therefore,  a  community  of  designs  and  opera- 
tions, and  assembled  a  council  called  the  Achaic 
in  ^gium,  which,  ever  since  the  destruction  of 
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Helice  by  an  inundation,  had  excelled  all  the 
other  cities  of  Achaia  in  dignity  and  power."    ' 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  devote  ten  chap- 
ters to  the  events  of  that  instructive  period  in 
the  decline  of  Greece,  when  its  power  was 
chiefly  divided  among  the  Achaians,  JEtolidns; 
and  Lacedaemonians.  Intent  only  on  their  own 
quarrels,  these  states,  as  well  as  the  smaller, 
were  blind  to  the  danger  threatened  from  the 
steady  policy,  the  military  strength,  and  the  un- 
relenting ambition  of  Rome.  Instead  of  uniting 
to  oppose  that  danger,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
cement  alliances  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
Illyria,  and  Asia,  each  state  in  its  turn  supported 
Rome  against  its  Grecian  rivals,  and  thus  invited 
the  Romans  to  bring  them  all  in  succession  under 
the  yoke.  By  constantly  referring  the  decision, 
of  their  puerile  quarrels  to  the  senate  of  Rome 
or  its  emissaries,  they  offered  to  the  Romans  a 
temptation,  which  a  more  just  and  less  ambi- 
tious government  would  hardly  have  been  able 
to  resist. 

To  Achaia,  as  most  abundant  in  the  re- 
sources of  wealth,  high  reputation,  extensive 
alliances,  disciplined  forces,  and  commanders  of 
ability  atid  honesty,  the  chief  disgrace  of  the 
ruin  of  Greece  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  great 
qualities  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  instead  of 
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being  exerted  in  producing  unanimity,  were 
exercised  upon  the  disputes  between  the  de- 
mocracies and  oligarchies,  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  efiects  of  the  support  which  the  latter 
received  from  Macedonia  or  from  Sparta.  One 
man  only,  and  he  belonging  to  a  people  uncivil- 
ized in  comparison  with  the  Achaians,  is  re- 
corded as  having  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  among  one  another. 
Livy,  copying  from  Polybius,  has  preserved  the 
speech  of  Agelas  of  Naupactus,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  the  only  policy  which  could  save  Greece 
from  ruin,  but  which  neither  Aratus,  nor  Philo- 
poemen,  nor  Polybius  himself,  had  the  sense,  or 
courage,  or  consistency,  to  pursue.  In  jus- 
tice, however,  to  Aratus  and  Philopcemen,  it 
should  be  added,  that  during  the  whole  career 
of  the  former,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
the  latter,  the  Romans  had  not  yet  conceived 
the  designs  upon  Greece  with  which  they  were 
soon  afterwards  inspired  by  their  successes  in 
other  quarters,  and  by  the  subsequent  folly  or 
wickedness  of  the  Greek  leaders.  Philopoemen 
appears,  before  his  death,  to  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  although  it  was  a 
conduct  which  he  himself  had  invited,  by  allow- 
ing the  Achaians  to  assist  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Nabis. 
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The  opposition  of  the  democratic  and  tyran- 
nic, or  oligarchic  interests,  which  is  the  great 
mover  of  the  politics  of  Greece  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  its  history,  or,  at  least,  from 
the  time  when  it  became  republican  to  the  final 
loss  of  its  independence— the  restless,  invidious, 
factious,  and  treacherous  spirit  which  has  cha- 
racterized so  many  of  its  leading  men  in  all  ages, 
conducted  the  country  with  rapidity  to  its  ruin, 
when  there  was  an  abundance  of  individuals  of 
that  character,  uncorrected  by  the  control  of 
such  men  as  Aratus  and  Philopoemen.  One  is 
surprised  to  find  Polybius,  who  has  lefl  us  many 
sensible  observations  upon  war  and  politics,  ap- 
proving of  the  support  given  by  the  Achaian 
league  to  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  instead 
of  recommending  to  his  countrymen  to  form  an 
effectual  union  of  the  whole  Greek  nation 
against  the  Italians,  whose  ill  success  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  third  Macedonian  war,  was 
highly  encouraging  to  such  an  united  effortr 
In  fact  the  writings  of  Polybius  betray  that 
early  and  constant  partiality  for  the  Romans 
which,  coaling  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism  and 
blinding  him  to  the  dangers  of  his  country, 
must,  by  its  effects,  have  contributed  to  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  not  less  certainly  than 
the  glaring  folly  and  villainy  of  a  Diaeus  or  a 
Callicrates.     But  though   he  cannot  be  com- 
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mended  for  the  wisdom  of  his  views,  it  is  a 
strong  proof  of  his  honesty,  that  not  all  his  ex- 
ertiotis  or  talents,  nor  all  his  admiration  of  the 
Romans,  could  save  his  party  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Callicrates,  nor  himself  from  being  in- 
cluded among  the  thousand  leading  men  of 
Achaia  who  were  detained  seventeen  years  in 
Italy,  until  only  300  of  them  survived.  Ul- 
timately this  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Polybius, 
for  Greece,  and  for  literature,  by  enabling  him 
to  obtain  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious Romans,  to  visit  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa,  to  intercede  with  Rome  in  favour  of 
conquered  Greece,  and  finally  to  write  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  for  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied than  any  man  then  living  *.  Unhappily  we 
have  but  fragments  of  this  great  work,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  historical  digression  in  Pau- 
sanias,  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  is 
the  more  valuable  as  containing  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the 
Achaian  league  and  of  Grecian  independence. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
revolution  which  was  effected  by  Nero  in  the 
political  state  of  Greece,  or  to  comprehend 
what  kind  of  liberty  that  was  for  which  the 
people  were  indebted  to  the  caprice  of  such  a 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  37- 
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tyrant*.  It  is  probable,  that  his  favours  were 
confined  to  a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  tribute 
to  Rome,  and  that  he  deprived  the  Roman  pras- 
tor  of  a  part  of  his  authority  over  the  munici- 
palities ;  the  consequence  of  which  could  only 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  cities  into  that  state  of 
anarchy  which  had  been  a  common  attendant 
of  their  democratic  constitutions  even  in  better 
times.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  decree  of  Nero,  they  did  not 
long  continue ;  Vespasian  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  replace  Greece  in  its  former  state, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  suited  to  the 
country  under  the  circumstances  of  those 
times. 

The  twelve  cities  founded  in  ^gialus  by  the 
lonians  and  occupied  by  the  Achaians  who  ex- 
pelled them,  were  Dyme,  Olenus,  Pharae,  Tri- 
tasa,  Patrse,  Rhypae,  iEgiura,  Helice,  Bura, 
.^Igae,  .^geira,  Pellene.  This  is  the  catalogue 
of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo  ^.  According  to 
Pausanias,  Patrae  was  not  founded  until  afler 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Achaei, 
and  he  names  Ceryneia  in  the  place  of  it  ^.  Po- 
lybius  omits  iEgae  and  Rhypae,  and  substitutes 
Leontium  and  Ceryneia.     But  Polybius  refers 

»  Sueton.     in     Neron. —      •    ^  Herodot.  1.  1.  c.  146.^- 
Pausan.  Acfaaic.  c.  17*— Plin.      Strabo,  p.  385.  •    > 

1.  4.  c.  6. — Eutrop.  c  4.  ^  Pansan.  Achaic  c.  18. 
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to  the  cities  of  the  Achaian  confederacy  as  it 
was  established  on  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy^ 
which  had  continued  from  Tisamenus  to  Ogy- 
gus*,  when  JEgsd  was  already  a  ruin,  and 
Rhyps  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  About  the  year 
805  B.  c,  the  federation  was  suspended  by  the 
discord  among  the  cities,  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  interference  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
affidrs  of  southern  Greece.  It  was  renewed  be* 
tween  the  years  281  and  Qf74f  b.  c,  by  seven 
cities  of  the  western  part  of  Achaia,  which^ 
thirty  years  later,  were  joined  by  Sicyon,  Co* 
rinth,  and  Megara,  and  ultimately  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponne^is  ^. 

During  the  two  centuries  intervening  be- 
tween the  times  of  Polybius  and  of  Strabo^  all 
the  smaller  towns  of  Acbaia  had  fully  partaken 
in  the  general  ruin  of  Greece  j  and  Augustus 
having  annexed  Dyme,  Phars,  and  Tritsea  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  colony  of  .Patrso, 
there  remained,  when  Pausanias  visited  tke 
country,  about  170  years  afterwards,  very  lit- 
tle besides  ruins  and  places  of  worship   in 

«^  Polfb.  1. 2.  c.  41  .~1.  4.  HT&dy  in  a  very  declining 

e;  1. — l^rabo^  p.  884.  iCate,    far   not  kng  afteri- 

^  The  seven  cities  of  the  wards  the  Olenii  retired  from 

latter  Achsean  league^  were  their  city  into  three  neigh- 

Dyme^Patrie^  Phane^Tritiea^  boaring  towns.     Pdyb.  L  2. 

i^giciin,Bura,Ceryneia.  Ole-  c.  41.^^-^trabo,  pp.  984  966. 


nus  refused  t6  join  the  al«     -^^Pftttsaa.  Adunc.  c.  18. 
liance,  possibly  because  it  was 
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any  of  the  Achaian  cities,  except  Patras  and 

April  15.— ^A  strong  north-eastern  wind  has 
continued  to  blow  at  Patra  from  the  6th  to  this 
day.  The  temperature,  in  the  warmest  hours 
of  the  day,  was  rather  high,  about  70^  Ps^h- 
renheit :  the  hills  in  the  gulf  were  capped,  and 
it  generally  rained  in  the  afternoon  within  the 
gulf.  In  February  the  same  wind  and  the  same 
appearance  of  the  atmosphere  prevaUed,  with  a 
lower  thermometer,  though  high  for  the  season. 
I  remarked  this  effect  of  the  n.e.  wind  the  more, 
because  in  Greece  its  general  character  is  that 
of  a  clear  and  sharp  wind,  and  it  generally  ac- 
companies the  fine  weather  in  winterr  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  wind  at  sea  all  this 
time  was  scirocco  (south-east).  It  seems,  that 
in  the  narrow  western  parts  of  the  gulf,  between 
the  capes  Psarom^ti  and  Papa,  there  are  two 
prevailing  winds,  known  by  the  names  of  'E/^ 
veuFUb  and  Eiya^io,  which,  in  the  kakophonic 
Zantiote  pronunciation  of  our  worthy  consul, 
sound  very  like  what  would  be  written  in  Eng- 
lish, Bashdw  and  Washdw.  'EfifidHeir  i  aepat 
and  Eifyd^€i.  6  Kop^s  are  also  common  expres* 
sions  to  indicate  the  two  winds.  All  the  steady 
westerly  breezes  in  the  summer  blow  into  the 
gulf  and  along  its  mid-channel.  At  Patra  the 
Evgaziii  generally  draws  from  the  n.e.,  being 
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deflected  upon  Patra  by  the  great  mountains 
Rigani,  Kaki  Skala,  and  Paleo-Vuni.  It  is  even 
known  to  blow  in  that  direction  when  the  wind 
is  south  at  sea,  and  when  beyond  Cape  Papa  it  is 
met  by  a  true  south  wind,  blowing  through  the 
channel  of  Zakytho.  In  the  wider  parts  of  the 
Corinthiac,  as  well  as  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  the 
winds  are  more  nearly  what  they  are  in  the 
open  sea,  but  modified  in  their  course  by  the 
mountains.  Thus,  the  Argolic  Gulf  gives  the 
southerly  wind  a  good  deal  of  lasting  in  the 
jCorinthiac  Gulf,  from  whence  it  draws  through 
the  mid-channel  of  the  Strait  of  Naupactus,  and 
becomes,  as  I  have  said,  a  north-east  at  Patra. 
The  difference  of  the  two  kinds  of  north-east  is 
strongly  marked  at  Patra,  a  real  north-east 
being  clear  and  sharp ;  a  false  one  being  marked 
by  the  usual  indications  of  a  scirocco,  namely, 
heat,  covered  mountains,  and  a  hazy  sky.  Al- 
though the  true  north-east  generally  accompa- 
nies the  fine  weather  in  winter,  and  is  light  and 
frosty,  terrible  gales  sometimes  occur  from 
that  quarter, .  such  as  the  euroclydon  which 
blew  St.  Paul  to  Malta.  These  foul  weather 
north-easters  cap  the  mountains,  but  they  are 
not  very  common,  and  a  fall  of  rain  soon  brings 
about  a  change.  In  general  the  quality  of  the 
several  winds  in  Greece  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  England. 
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This  day  (April  15)  I  return  to  Vostitza  in 
company  with  Mr.  Consul  Strane.  The  pace  of 
our  agoyatic  hacks  is  slow.  At  10.25  set 
out; — 10.50,  cross  a  river,  (the  MeiUchus  of 
Pausanias,)  on  its  banks  are  the  villages  of 
Apdno  and  Kato  Sykena,  in  a  small  valley, 
which  to  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  rugged 
heights  near  Patra,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  similar  heights  separating  the  valley 
from  the  plain  of  Kast^li:  11.35  cross  several 
small  torrents  (the  Charadrus  of  the  ancients) 
which  join  the  sea  a  little  west  of  the  castle  ;— 
11.50  cross  a  stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little 
east  of  the  castle  (the  Selemnus).  1 2.25  arrive 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Teki6h  (PanormiLs). 
Two  Greek  ships  of  Galaxidhi  are  at  anchor  in 
the  bay ;  they  sailed  a  few  days  ago  irom  Patra 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Easter  at  home,  but 
having  been  arrested  by  the  evgazia  have  lost 
the  feast  both  at  Patra  and  Galaxidhi.  This  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  poor  sailors,  as 
Easter  *'  comes  but  once  a  year",  and  the  Greeks 
are  allowed  by  their  tyrants  to  keep  their  Bairam 
without  molestation. 

The  Easter  lamb  is  generally  purchased  seve- 
ral, days  before  the  Sunday,  but  never  killed  till 
the  morning  or  the  evening  before.  From  Thurs* 
day  to  Monday  no  work  is  done,  and  not  a  boat 
sails.     At  Patra  I  saw  the  boatmen  on  Easter 

VOL.  in.  p 
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Sunday  ranged  in  parties  along  the  beach, — 
each  boat's  crew  seated  on  the  ground  in  the 
hot  sun,  round  a  great  fire,  roasting  Iambs, 
and  waiting  with  impatience,  after  the  forty 
days'  fast,  till  they  were  dressed.  By  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  most  of  the  families 
in  the  town  had  dined,  and  were  already  half 
drunk  and  dancing.  At  Patra  the  Greeks  have 
full  liberty  to  enjoy  the  festival  of  Lambri  ^, 
with  all  its  honours  of  fine  clothes,  firing  of 
crackers  and  pistols,  painted  eggs,  roasted 
lambs,  drinking,  music,  and  dancing ;  but  they 
cannot  make  the  midnight  procession  through 
the  streets  as  at  Kalamdta,  where  they  spoke  to 
me  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  of  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  Mor^a. 

At  12.35  leave  Tekidh  ;  at  1.15  cross  a  stream 
which  flowing  from  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
advanced  part  of  Panachdicum  on  the  right, 
joins  the  sea  at  Drepanum;  1.S5,  P8ath6-py rgo ; 
S.45,  khan  of  Lambiri ;  leave  it  at  5.7,  and 
arrive,  at  7*^0,  at  the  great  plane  tree  of  Vos* 
titza. 

April  17* — Sail  this  morning  to  Xyl6-kastro 
in  a  boat  bound  to  that  place  to  load  currants : 
the  distance  by  sea  is  about  thirty  English  miles. 
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Iti  less  than  an  hour  we  reach  Cape  6h^ftis8a% 
a  low  promontory,  which  terminates  the  olive* 
covered  plain  of  Vostitza  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  town :  it  shelters  the 
roadsted  on  the  eastern  side,  an'd  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  alluvions  of  the  river  Seli^ 
nus,  like  the  promontory  of  the  MegardtaSy  on 
the  western  side  of  the  harbour.  A  bay  three 
miles  eastward  of  Gh^ftissa  is  much  frequented 
for  the  fishery  of  sard^les  ^,  an  inferior  kind  of 
anchovy,  which  are  salted  in  the  gulf  and  car* 
ried  to  the  islands.  The  fishermen  are  chiefly 
of  Zakytho  \  they  catch,  among  other  fish,  the 
6of6  ^5  which  weighs  sometimes  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  adjacent  plain  are  the  villages  of  Ta* 
r&tzes^  and  Temena  or  Tem^ni"":  the  latter 
name  seems  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  re- 
ft€vo9  of  Neptune  Heliconius }  for  although  the 
temple  and  sacred  grove  were  submerged  by  the 
earthquake  which  destroyed  Helice,  a  part  of 
the  sacred  portion  of  Neptune  may  have  been 
saved,  and  have  continued  sacred  to  him.  We 
are  becalmed  for  two  or  three  hours  off  Trupii 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Kal&vry ta.  Trupid 
is  a  met6kbi  of  the  monastery  of  Megaspilio, 
delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  steep  hills 

•  TifjLtfo^i  or  Tr/Me»«. 
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on  a  woody  height  overlooking  a  narrow 
maritime  plain,  which  is  covered  with  currant 
vineyards.  The  wind  springing  up  from  the 
west,  .we  quickly  pass  Cape  Akrata,  and  arrive 
abreast  of  that  called  A  vg6. 
.  The  rivers  of  this  coast  all  issue  from  the 
mountains  through  narrow  rocky  openings^ 
which  give  the  coast  a  very  peculiar  aspect  from 
the  sea,  the  mountains,  which  all  either  rise  ab« 
ruptly  from  the  shore,  or  are  separated  from  it 
only  by  narrow  levels,  being  divided  into  distinct 
masses  by  the  rocky  ravines.  The  rivers  of  SaU 
meniko  and  Vostitza,  the  Bokhiisia,  the  river  of 
Kalivryta,  the  Akrdta,  those  of  Zdkhuli,  and 
Trikkala,  have  all  the  same  character.  Be- 
tween the  Bokhusia  and  the  river  of  Kalavryta 
the  maritime  plain,  as  I  have  just  remarked* 
is  covered  with  currant  plantations ;  eastward 
of  Akrata  there  is  another  similar  level  on  the 
seaside,  above  which  rise  steep  fertile  slopes^ 
studded  with  villages  and  clothed  with  corn 
fields,  which  produce  some  of  the  best  Grinia 
wheat  in  the  Mor^.  The  sea  is  whitened  by 
the  water  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  above  this  bay.  At  Avg6  we  ap« 
pi'oach  a  barren,  uncultivated  coast,  covered 
with  shrubs  and  broken  into  small  hills  con- 
sisting of  white,  precipices  like  those  of  Z^kytho 
and  Patra. 
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Avg6  *  is  a  promontory  of  these  white  cliffs, 
of  a  conical  form,  and,  although  not  high,  it  is  a 
very  conspicuous  object  throughout  the  gulf. 
We  then  pass  a  pyrgo  of  Nuri  Bey  at  Kamari, 
where  begins  a  narrow  plain  extending  to  Xyl6- 
kastro.  This  plain,  though  much  of  it  is  un- 
cultivated, produces  rice,  corn,  olives,  and  cur- 
rants. It  is  marshy,  of  a  white  argillaceous  soil, 
like  all  the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ak- 
r^ta,  and  so  extremely  unhealthy  in  summer  as 
to  be  almost  uninhabitable.  A  few  overseers 
of  the  property  of  the  Norapcuoi,  or  family  of 
Notara,  and  of  Nuri  Bey,  are  the  only  persons 
who  remain  in  that  season  at  Kamari  and  Xyl6- 
kastro.  At  6  in  the  evening  we  land  at  the 
magazine  of  Xyl6-kastro,  and  ride  to  the  village, 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  half  a  mile 
distant.  It  consists  only  of  half  a  dozen  huts^ 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Notar^i.  The  adjacent 
hills  produce  a  good  red  wine  unmixed  with 
resin. 

April  18.— At  74  we  set  out  for  Trikkala, 
and  enter  the  narrow  vale  of  the  river  of 
Xyl6-kastro,  which,  flowing  from  Mount  Zyria, 
leaves  the  village  of  Xyl6-kastro  on  the  left 

*  Avylvf  egg.     In  this  and  fore,  may  rather  be  considered' 

several  other  modem  Greek  a  dialectic  variation  than  a 

words  we  find  the  r  perform-  corruption  of  uw,  or  nFON| 

ing  the  same  office  as  the  di-  the  accents,  moreover,  being 

gamma  of  old.     Avylf,  there-  the  same. 
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bank  at  its  exit  from  the  gorge.  At  7*40  the 
valley  widens.  Like  the  maritime  plain  of 
Xyl6-kastro,  it  is  covered  with  currant  vine- 
yards, thriving  in  a  soil  of  white  clay,  and  giv* 
ing,  it  is  said,  triple  the  return  of  those  which 
grow  in  the  rich  mould  of  Gastuni.  To  our 
right  rise  white  precipices  of  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  the  valley,  but  clothed  with  large  pines, 
which  form  a  wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  Be- 
fore us  are  the  two  great  summits  of  Mount 
CjfUene,—  Z^ria  (the  proper  Cyllene)  to  the  right, 
and  Ghymno-vuni,  or  Mount  Stymphalust  to 
the  left.  They  are  separated  by  a  ravine, 
through  which  flows  the  principal  branch  of  the 
river  of  Xyl6-kastro. 

Under  Z^ria,  in  a  lofty  situation,  is  seen  the 
town  of  Trikkala.  At  the  opening  of  the  valley 
we  are  met  by  the  horses  sent  for  us  by  the  No- 
tar^i.  Pass  a  pyrgo  and  zevgaldti  belonging  to 
one  of  them.  At  8.30,  leaving  on  the  left  the 
valley,  which  is  now  narrow,  we  ascend  the 
rugged  hills  to  the  right ;  the  road  very  bad  : 
towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge  the  ground  is 
more  even.  At  8.57  some  Hellenic  founda- 
tions occur  in  the  road.  At  9«^f  being 
just  below  the  village  of  Zugrd,  I  observe  some 
fragments  of  a  temple,  or  other  public  edifice, 
on  the  road  side  to  the  left :  it  was  situated  on 
a  narrow  precipitous   ridge,   which   advances 
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from  the  main  height  of  Zugra  towards  the 
river.  Among  the  fragments  are  those  of  a 
cornice  and  of  a  semicircular  pilaster,  the  dia- 
meter  of  which  is  one  foot  two  inches.  Pro- 
ceeding, at  9-SO,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
height  of  Zugrd,  I  arrive,  at  9*42,  at  some 
other  ancient  foundations.  At  9*50,  a  little 
beyond  a  fountain  on  the  road  side,  there  is  a 
small  catacomb  cut  in  the  side  of  the  rocky  hilL 
Three  or  four  minutes  beyond  this  are  more  ex- 
tensive remains ;  in  some  places  three  or  four 
courses  of  regular  masonry  still  subsist :  the 
place  is  called  Fortes  (the  Gates),  the  catacomb 
Furno  (the  Oven). 

From  the  Furno  I  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
the  height  of  Zugrd,  where  I  find  the  remains 
of  a  large  ancient  city, — doubtless  Pellene  ;  for 
Strabo'  and  Pausanias^  agree  in  placing  the 
PelJenaea  next  to  the  Sicyonia  westward ;  and  in 
shewing,  that  the  city  stood  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  stades  from  the  sea,  in  a  strong  and  lofty 
situation.  ApoUonius^  also  has  exactly  described 
this  position  when  he  says,  that  Pellene  stood 
on  the  brows  of  ^gialus  :  err  o^pvxn,v  AlyiaKolo. 
The  distance  of  sixty  stades  from  the  sea  will 
agree  very  wdl  with  our  two  hours  and  a  third, 

*  « 

■  Strabo^  p.  386.  ''  Apollon.  Argon.  1.  1.  v. 

^  Pauaati.  Achaic.  c.  26.         176. 
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making  some  allowance  in  time  for  the  rugged 
ascent 

PamassuSj  Helicon,  Citfueron,  and  Geraneia 
are  seen  from  hence,  and  CyUene  occupies  all 
the  horizon  to  the  southward.  The  hill  or  ridge 
of  Pellene  has  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south* 
Toward  the  southern  end  of  it  are  some  founda- 
tions mixed  with  plain  columns.  On  the  middle 
and  highest  summit  of  the  hill  I  trace  the 
foundations  of  a  small  inclosure,  or  citadel, 
within  which  is  a  piece  of  fluted  Doric  column, 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill,  below  it,  some  other 
pieces  of  the  same  columns,  near  which  lie 
those  of  a  plain  Doric  fiize — the  triglyphs  one 
foot  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  North* 
ward  of  the  Acropolis  there  are  many  founda- 
tions round  a  single  tree,  together  with  the  ruin 
of  a  circular  building,  thirty-two  feet  in  diame* 
ter :  the  masonr}'  of  the  foundation  is  of  a  very 
regular  Hellenic  kind, — the  upper  part  of  rough 
materials  and  tiles.  Other  remains  are  scattered 
over  the  heights  in  this  quarter ;  but  there  is  no 
building  clearly  traceable.  To  the  east  the  hill 
of  Zugra  slopes  to  the  precipices  and  steep  de- 
clivities which  overhang  the  river  of  Xyl6-kastro. 
Zugra  is  a  hamlet  of  ten  houses,  standing  on  this 
face  of  the  height,  just  under  the  northern  end 
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of  the  ruins.     The  site  of  the  ruins  is  called 
Tzerkovi  *. 

Pausanias  remarks  ^  that  ^'  the  Pellenenses 
bordered  on  the  ^geiratse,  and  were  the  last 
of  the  Achaians  towards  Sicyon  and  the  Argolis ; 
that  between  ^geira  and  Pellene  there  was  a 
small  town  %  called  Donusa,  which  had  formerly 
been  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Sicyonii, 
and  that  it  was  said  to  be  the  same  place  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue, — 

of  y  'Tflrcf n^c'nv  n  xa)  aiVeiwiv  Aovoara'av^ 
HeT^VTfv  r  slx,ov 

but  that  the  name  had  been  negligently  altered 
[[into  ropoea-a'a]  by  Pisistratus>  or  some  of  those 
who  assisted  him,  when  he  collected  the  poems 
of  Homer  from  the  records  in  which  they  were 
dispersed ''•  Aristonautas,"  Pausanias  adds,  *<was 
a  haven  of  the  Pellenenses,  to  which  there  was 
a  road  along  the  sea  of  ISO  stades  from  ^geira. 
From  thence  to  Pellene  was  half  that  distance. 
The  city  was  placed  on  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  was  acute^  and,  from  this  cause,  unin- 
habited :  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
situated  below  the  summit  on  either  side.  On 
the  road  [from  Aristonautae]  to  Pellene  there 

*  Pausan.  Achaicc.  26, 27-      aveuri4,lfa  n  x«i  aXK»x^  f^i^ 


ns 
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was  a  statue  of  Hermes  suraamed  Dolius,  of  a 
square  form,  bearded,  and  having  a  hat  *  on  the 
head.  In  the  same  road,  and  near  the  city, 
there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  built  of  the 
^tone  produced  in  the  country  ^ ;  it  contained  a 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  which,  according  to  the 
Pellenenses,  was  made  by  Phidias,  and  was  an 
earlier  work  of  that  artist  than  either  the  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or  that 
at  Plataeae.  They  affirmed  also,  that  there  was  an 
adytum  sacred  to  Minerva^  under  the  basis  of  the 
statue,  and  that  the  air  rising  from  thence,  being 
moist,  preserved  the  ivory  **.  Above  the  temple 
of  Minerva  there  was  a  grove  %  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  sacred  to  Diana  Soteira,  and,  opposite 
to  it,  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Lampter :  at  his 
festival,  called  Lampteria,  torches  were  brought 
into  the  temple  at  night,  and  bowls  of  wine  were 
placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Pellene 
contained  also  a  temple  of  Apollo  Theoxenius, 


^  It  was  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose that  the  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  ^sculapius  at 
the  Hierum  of  Epidauria  was 
placed  over  a  wellj  and  that  on 
the  pavement  of  the  Parthe- 


non below  the  statue,  there 
was  a  receptacle  for  water. 
At  Olympia,  where  the  si- 
tuation was  very  humid,  it 
was  fonnd  necestory  to  fill  a 
similar  receptacle  with  oil 
instead  of  water. — Pausan. 
Eliac.  pr.  c.  11. 
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with  a  statue  of  the  god  in  brass ;  and  there 
was  a  contest,  called  the  Theoxenia,  in  which 
the  natives  contended  for  a  prize  of  money** 
Near  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  that  of  Diana^ 
whose  statue  was  represented  drawing  the  bow^ 
In  the  Agora  there  was  a  fountain  supplied  by 
a  conduit ;  for  the  sources  below  the  town,  at 
the  place  called  Glyceias,  were  not  plentiful. 
For  washing%  they  employed  rain  water**.  The 
Gymnasium,  destined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ephebi,  contained  a  statue  in  stone  of  a  native^ 
named  Promachus  son  of  Dryon;  to  whom  the 
Pellenenses  had  also  raised  a  statue  in  brass  at 
Olympia. 

The  lesser  quarter  of  Pellene  contained  a 
temple  of  Lucina\  Below  the  Gymnasium 
was  the  Posidium,  formerly  a  demus ;  though 
deserted,  it  was  still  held  sacred  to  Neptune. 
Sixty  stades  distant  from  Pellene  was  the  My« 
sasum,  and  a  little  beyond  it  Cyrus  :  in  either 
place  were  copious  fountains.  At  Mysaeum 
a  festival  of  seven  days  was  celebrated  in  a 
grove  of  trees  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom  the 
place  was  sacred.  At  Cyrus  there  was  a  sanc- 
tuary of  iSiSCulapius,   where  suppliants  were 


*  afyvftop,  ^  ro^wova^,  ^  Kovrpa*  ^  Ik  rot;  Oiot'. 
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cured :  at  the  principal  fountain  stood  a  statue 
of  ^sculapius. 

To  the  westward  of  the  site  of  Pellene  the 
ridge  descends  suddenly  to  another  stream,  call- 
ed F6nissa,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mount  Z^ria,  and  flows  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Koryfi',  a  high  insulated  peak,  very 
conspicuous  from  every  part  of  the  gulf, — ^pro- 
bably  the  turrei^pii  Fovoeao-a  of  Homer.  On  its 
summit  stands  a  ruined  church  of  Panaghia 
Spili6tissa.  The  river  F6nissa,  after  making  a 
half  circle  to  the  west  of  this  hill,  joins  the  sea 
near  Kam^ri*. 

Having  returned  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  to  the  Fortes,  I  proceed  at  11 .23,  and 
follow  the  crest  of  a  height  between  the  two 
rivers ;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Pel- 
lene. At  124  a  high  precipitous  mountain, 
branching  northward  from  the  northern  end 
of  Z^ria,  and  called  Mavri6ro,  is  four  or  five 
miles  on  the  right,  covered  with  firs  and 
snow.  This  is  probably  the  ancient  Chelydorea, 
to.  which  Fausanias  refers  in  his  Arcadics, 
when  he  remarks  that  the  Fheneatice  bordered 
upon  two  of  the  districts  of  Achaia,  those  of 
^geira  and  Fellene,  and  that  its  boundaries  to- 
wards the  latter  were  at  a  place  near  Mount 
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Cyllene,  called  Porinas,  and  likewise  in  the 
mountain  Chelydorea,  of  which  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  the  province  of  Achaia,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  Pellenenses.  Chelydorea  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  tortoise  which  Mer- 
cury was  said  to  have  found  here,  and  con- 
verted into  a  lyre  *. 

At  12.20  we  begin  to  ascend  the  steep  slopes 
upon  which  Trikkala  is  situated.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  three  quarters  ^  called  Apano,  Meso, 
and  Kato.  At  12.43  we  arrive  at  the  Lower,  and, 
proceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  higher,  alight 
in  Meso  Makhala,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Notard, 
where  he  and  his  two  brothers,  with  their  fami- 
lies, all  reside  in  the  same  pyrgo.  They  are 
soi^s  of  the  Gorgondd  Notar^,  with  whom 
Chandler  lodged  at  Corinth.  The  eldest  still 
occupies  the  family-house  in  that  town.  PEh* 
niit20,  the  second,  is  not  married ;  he  is  modest, 
amiable,  religious,  and  a  good  Hellenic  scholar, 
and  having  neither  art  nor  activity  enough. to 
fill  the  situation  of  Hodja^bashi,  has  resigned 
that  honour  to  his  younger  brother  Sotir^ki, 
who  is  better  adapted  to  such  an  office.  Pa- 
nutzo  has  a  library  in  a  room  which  he  has 
built  adjoining  to  his  brother's  pyrgo,  and 
which  serves  for  a  dining-room  for  the  familyi» 
His  books  are  chiefly  of  medicine  and  divinity, 

*  Pausan.  Arcad.  t;..  15.  17.  ^  fjietx^^-^' 
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and  there  is  but  a  poor  collection  of  classics ; 
it  iSf  however,  the  only  attempt  at  a  private 
library  that  I  have  met  with  in  Greece. 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
river  of  Xyl6«kastro,  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cyllene  to  the  sea,  form  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  district  of  Trikkala,  as  they  formerly  did 
that  of  Fellene.  They  produce  good  corn,  but 
with  a  return  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
to  one.  In  some  places  the  springs  with  which 
they  abound  feed  channels  of  irrigation  for 
fields  of  &rabo-siti.  The  branch  of  the  river 
which  flows  from  Mount  Zyria  through  Trfk- 
kala,  is  a  white  muddy  torrent  falling  in  cas* 
cades  over  the  rocks :  the  main  stream  rises  be- 
tween Ghymno-viini  and  Z^ria,  in  a  valley  called 
Flamboritza,  which  belongs  to  the  Notar^i,  and 
supplies  excellent  pasture  in  summer.  On  the 
other  side  of  Ghymno-viini  is  the  plain  of  Stym^ 
phabis.  Paniitzo  says  that  there  is  a  theatre  at 
St^mphalus  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  under 
water  at  this  season,  but  visible  in  summer.  He 
does  not  pretend  however,  that  he  has  seen  it ; 
nor  can  I  comprehend  whereabouts  it  can  be. 
He  states  also  that  there  are  two  peaks  at  the 
summit  of  Mount  Z^ria,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
church  of  St.  Elias,  and  on  the  other  some 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Mercury  Cyllenius. 
The  houses  of  Trikkala  are   much  dispersed 
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among  gardens,  which  are  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous rills  from  the  mountain,  and  produce 
apples,  plums,  and  cherries,  in  great  plenty,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  very  good,  as  no  pains  are  ever 
taken  to  improve  its  quality  by  ingrafting,  or 
by  new  stocks  from  other  places. 

April  19- — Ride  up,  and  employ  the  morning 
in  making  observations  from  tlie  highest  point, 
immediately  above  Trikkala,  called  Varnev6, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  CoTifnthiac  gulf,  with  parts  of  those  of 
Argos  and  JEgina^  though,  unfortunately  for 
my  purpose,  neither  Larissa  (the  castle  of  Ar- 
gos) nor  the  Acro-Corinthus  are  visible.  Some 
of  the  hills  of  the  PhUasia  hide  the  latter  from 
view,  and  Mount  Mavri6ro  impedes  the  view  to 
the  westward. 

I  cannot  discover  or  hear  of  any  remains  in 
this  vicinity,  that  will  answer  to  Mysasum  and 
Cyrus.  Trikkala  itself,  though  corresponding 
to  them  by  its  abundance  of  water,  is  too  near 
to  Pellene,  being  not  more  than  half  the  sixty 
stades  of  Pausanias.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  they  were  in  some  part  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  for  the  distance  aforesaid  can  only 
be  measured  inland  from  the  site  of  Pellene, 
that  place  being  itself  not  more  than  sixty  stades 
from  the  sea.  The  valley  of  Flamboritza  seems 
the  most  probable  situation. 
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'  OltnniSf  a  small  town,  or  maritime  castle,  be- 
longing to  PeUene  *,  was  probably  at  Xyl6'-kas- 
tro ;  which,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gorge  leading  from  the  maritime  plain  into  the 
Pellemea,  was  a  position  of  great  importance  to 
the  safety  of  that  district.  Though  Xyl6-kas- 
tro  is  now  only  a  small  hamlet,  inhabited  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  plain,  and  containing  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  the  name  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  fortress  once  occupied  the  site. 

April  20.— From  Trf kkala  to  Vasilika.  The 
road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  abrupt  descent  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  Xyl6-kastro  river,  and 
the  ascent  from  its  right  bank,  makes  a  detour 
by  the  foot  of  the  Ghymno-vuni.  Here  it  tra- 
verses the  lower  part  of  the  pine  forests,  which, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  name  of  the 
mountain,  cover  the  lower  part  of  it.  After 
passing  many  rivulets  and  copious  springs,  we 
arrive  at  Mdrkasi,  a  small  village,  standing  op- 
posite to  Trikkala  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
glen  of  the  Xyl6-kastro  river,  and  about  three 
miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  Trikkala. 
From  M drkasi  we  continue  to  ascend  the  heights 
obliquely,  chiefly  through  pine  woods :  at  the 
hamlet  of  Ghelini,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  acclivity,  we  enter  an  elevated  level, 

■  Xenoph.  1.  7-  c.  4. — Plin.      in  "oxoi/^oj . 
H.  N.  1.  4.  c.  6. — Stephan. 
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where  the  soil,  unlike  that  of  the  district  of 
Pellene,  is  red  ;  there  are  many  oaks  dispersed 
over  the  plain,  which  is  tolerably  well  cultivated, 
though  the  soil  is  by  no  means  fertile.  Beyond 
this  elevated  tract,  which  towards  Ghymno- 
vfini  is  bordered  by  pine  forests,  we  descend 
into  the  valley  of  K^sari,  in  which  the  waters 
run  to  the  right,  and  form  a  small  lake  dis« 
charged  by  a  katav6tbra,  the  issue  of  which  is 
probably  the  fountain  of  StymphaluSj  for  over 
the  same  extremity  of  the  vale  I  perceive 
Mount  Apelaurum  in  face  of  Sit/mphalus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  the  StymphaUan  zerethra ; 
thus  the  two  katav6thra  and  the  intermediate 
fountain  lie  nearly  in  a  line.  Apelaurum  is  here 
called  Merming6-longo ',  or  Ant-forest.  To  the 
left  of  it  appears  Mount  Armenia,  and  a  part 
of  the  range  of  Artemsium. 

On  the  hill  forming  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  into  which  we  descend,  stands  the  village 
of  K^sari  ^,  with  a  large  white  pyrgo ;  this  we 
leave  on  the  right  at  some  distance,  and  nearer; 
in  the  same  direction,  another  village,  Kle- 
m6ndi  "^ ;  we  then  cross  the  northern  end  of  the 
valley,  which  is  narrow  in  this  part.    Left  Trik-* 

*  MiffAixyo^oyyo^  .  as  if  these  names  were  the  re- 

^  Kiirafi  or  Kalaafh,  mains  of  some  ancient  record 

«  KXi/J>ri.     It  woald  seem     of  CKsarian  el^mency. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Icala  at  9^9  passed  Mdrkasi  at  11,  Ghelini  at 
12.10,  and  Klem^ndi  at  1. 

After  a  halt  of  ten  minutes  on  the  ascent  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  K^sari,  we  turn  to 
the  left,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
enjoy  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Isthmus^  with  a  part 
of  the  gulf  of  '£ghina.  The  ridge  is  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  pines  and  oaks,  through  which 
we  descend  in  the  direction  of  Sicyon^  until  we 
arrive  upon  broken  clayey  ground  like  that  near 
Xyl6k astro.  At  2.25,  on  the  descent,  I  ob- 
serve fragments  of  ancient  pottery  in  the  gullies 
by  the  road-side,  and,  on  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence to  the  right,  some  Hellenic  foundations : 
soon  afterwards  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  on  the  western  side 
of  Sicyon^  and  which  takes  its  rise  at  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  we  cross  it*  In 
this  valley,  at  2.50,  pass  some  Hellenic  found- 
ations; at  2.56,  some  mills  are  on  the  right, 
worked  by  a  derivation  from  the  stream.  Soon 
afterwards  ascend  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  of 
Skyon,  and  arrive  at  the  theatre  at  3.15.  As 
we  ascended,  I  observed  below,  on  either  bank, 
of  the  river,  some  heaps  of  ruins  and  squared 
blocks  of  stone. 

April  21. — At  9-10  descend  from  the  village 
of  Vasilika  by  a  rugged  road  through  an  open- 
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idg  in  the  cli£&  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill 
of  Sicyon.    On  the  descent  there  is  a  fine  foun* 
tain  ;  the  road  then  bends  to  the  rights  and  at 
the  bottom  crosses  a  river,  the  ancient  Asopus» 
vfhich  is  now  a  large  stream,  but  in  summer  is 
dry :   9.38,  Ibrahim  Bey,  a  village  and  large 
pyrgo  belonging  to  Nuri  Bey  are  on  the  right; 
many  other  small  villages  are  seen  in  the  plain, 
which,  as  formerly,  is  planted  in  many  parts  with 
olives',  and  still  preserves  its  ancient  agricultural 
riches  ^,  in  proportion  at  least  to  the  general  de- 
solation. In  natural  fertility,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  Elis  or  Messenia ;  the  best  part 
is  that  immediately  around  Sicyon.     The  soil  of 
the  remainder,  like  that  of  Zdkytho  and  a  large 
portion  of  Achaia^  is  a  white  argillaceous  sub- 
stance, corrected  perhaps  by  a  mixture  of  cal- 
careous matter.   It  is  more  adapted  I  believe  to 
olives  and  vines,  particularly  the  currant,  than  to 
grain  which  is  better  produced  in  some  of  the 
hilly  parts  of  Achaia^  or  in  the  richer  plains  of 
Patrce^  Dyme^  and  Elis.  At  10.45,  in  the  middle 

•  OliviferiB  Sicyonis.— Stat.  Theb.  1.  4.  v.  30. 

Aristoph.  Av.  v.  969. — P.  27*  c.  31. — nHf  ap  vKotnicen' 

Solpidus,  ab  Naapacto  pro-  /*»»  ^»»«  «»i  Anwt  vU ;  ;cXit;»- 

fectus,  dassem  adpulit  inter  ^^^  ^fru^.f^ro,  d  -rt?  /aictof  xri- 

Sicyonem  et  Corinthum,  a-  7*;;    ^;«"®*"     «**    ^**''^'^- 

grumque  nobilissim*  fertili-  ^^^^'  ^'^'  ^'  ^^' 
tatiB  eAis^  trastavit.    hir,  1. 
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of  the  olive  plantations  of  Vokha,  as  the  plain 
is  now  called,  we  cross  a  small  river,  probably 
the  Nemea\  which  anciently  formed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  and  at  11.5 
another  stream,  called  the  Longo  Potam6 ;  soon 
afterwards  we  pass  another  branch  of  the  same, 
— and  at  11.36  enter  Corinth.  Though  with 
post-horses  our  pace  from  Sicyon  has  been  slow, 
on  account  of  the  muddy  roads  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  after  rain  resembles  soap. 

*  AndroBtheneSj    Corintho  roy    Ni^cay    vots/aof.      Diod. 

profeotiis^  ad  Nemeam  (amnis  Sic.  1. 14.  c.  83. — ^'O^i^fi  tt  r«y 

est  Ckirmthium  et  Sicyonium  £«Nt/*»»/«»  »m  tnB  K»f  iviUt  «»^ 

interfluens  agrum)  castra  lo<-  ta/ao;  Nffiis.  Strabo,  p.  382. 
cat.    Liy.  1. 33.  c.  15. — wo^m 
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Corinth  and  iu  two  ports. — Ancient  descriptions  of  the  city 
by  Strabo  and  Pausanias. — Existing  monuments. — Long 
Walls. — Description  of  Cobinth  by  Whaler. — District  of 
Corinth. — An  ancient  Pbristomium. 

From  the  remotest  period  of  Grecian  history  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  Corinth  maintained,  with 
a  very  small  territory,  the  highest  rank  among 
the  states  of  Greece.  In  the  meridian  ages  she 
was  surpassed  by  some  other  cities,  but  was  pre« 
eminent  in  the  dawn  as  well  as  in  the  decline 
of  independent  Greece.  Hers  was  the  earliest 
school  of  policy  and  the  arts,  and  she  was  the 
last  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Rome.  The  nu- 
merous colonies  sent  forth  under  Corinthian 
leaders  are  proofs  of  her  power,  populousness, 
and  civilization,  long  before  Athens  or  Sparta 
had  assumed  a  superiority  among  the  states  of 
Greece.  By  the  peculiarity  of  her  position, 
Corinth  became  the  centre  of  commercial  inter-* 
course  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  chief  port 
for  the  exchange  of  commodities  between 
Greece  and  foreign  nations,  and  the  most  fre- 
quented point  of  communication  between  the 
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difierent  parts  of  Greece  itself.  The  multitude 
which  flocked  at  the  end  of  every  third  year  to 
the  Isthmian  games  was  an  additional  source  of 
wealth,  so  that  the  public  revenue  was  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  states  of 
Greece  *.  It  was  in  the  period  between  the  de- 
cline of  Argos  and  the  rise  of  Athens,  when  the 
public  power  and  riches  were  concentrated  in 
the  persons  of  the  Bacchiadae  and  Eetionidae, 
that  Corinth  was  in  the  height  of  its  splendour, 
but  the  same  local  advantages  continued  to 
maintain  the  republic  in  a  high  secondary  sta* 
tion,  until  it  became  the  head  of  that  confede* 
racy  which,  at  length,  was  the  only  barrier  op« 
posed  by  independent  Greece  to  the  conquering 
arms  of  Rome. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  when  the 
Romans,  tempted  by  the  riches,  provoked  by 
the  imprudent  insolence  of  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Corinth,  and  encouraged  by  the  treachery  of 
others  ^,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Achaian 
league  to  submission,  their  conquest  of  Corinth 
should  have  been  followed  by  its  pillage  and 
destruction.  The  best  part  of  the  Corinthia 
was  then  given  to  Sicyon,  and  so  complete  was 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  that  the  site  was  deserted 
for  many  years ;  serving  only  during  that  time 

*  Strabo,  p.  378.  ^  Pausan.  Achate  c.  I.  et  leq. 
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to  supply  antiquities  and  works  of  ail  to  Rome^ 
where  a  taste  for  such  objects  was  first  strongly 
excited  by  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  those 
found  in  the  plunder  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Corinth.  A  hundred  and  two  years  after  the 
conquest  by  Mummius,  Corinth  was  revived  by 
Julius  Cassar  %  who  at  the  same  time  restored 
Carthage.  He  repeopled  Corinth  with  Roman 
freedmen,  mixed  with  Greeks  from  various 
quarters,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  colony.  When  visited,  about  two 
centuries  afterwards,  by  Pausanias,  it  preserved 
a  larger  share  of  its.  former  magnificence  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  such  calamities 
as  it  had  undergone  ^. 

The  commanding  situation,  which  gave  so 
much  distinction  to  the  narrow  territory  of  Co- 
rinth among  the  republics  of  Greece,  although 
not  of  the  same  consequence  in  modern  times. 


»B.  C.44.  Strabo,  p.381. 
— PauMm.  1.  2.  c.  1,  2 — The 
words  of  Strabo  are :  Uo\u»  $1 

&c. — Those  of  Paosanias  are 
not  less  explicit  as  to  the  de- 
solation of  Corinth :    Kopivdov 

w  'P«/*flMM». — Nevertheless^ 
the  site,  I  conceive,  cannot 
have  been  quite  uninhabited. 


as  the  Romans  neither  de- 
stroyed the  public  buildings, 
nor  persecuted  the  religion  of 
the  Corinthians.  And  as 
many  of  those  buildings  were 
still  perfect  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  there  must  have 
been  some  persons  who  had 
the  care  of  them  during  the 
century  of  desolation. 

*»  Strabo,  p.  378,  et  seq ^ 

p.  833. — Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  1.  et 
seq.*— Athen.  1.  2.  c.  5. 
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would  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  make  Corinth 
the  capital,  should  Greece  be  ever  united  into 
one  national  body.  Independently  of  those  ad- 
vantages, military  and  commercial,  which  it  de- 
rives from  a  proximity  both  to  the  Adriatic  and 
udSgaean  branches  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  its  occupying-  the  communication  between 
Peloponnesus  and  northern  Greece,  Corinth 
possesses  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  re- 
commend Athens  and  Argos,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  eitlier.  In  the  abundance  of  water 
for  which  it  was  anciently  so  justly  renowned  % 
it  has  a  superiority  over  those  cities,  very  im- 
portant in  such  a  climate.  The  Acro*Corinthus 
is  a  stronger  and  more  commanding  position 
than  either  the  Acropolis  or  the  Larissa }  Le- 
chaeum,  though  devoid  of  the  natural  strength 
of  Munychia  or  of  Nauplia,  yet,  as  lying  at  one 
third  of  the  distance  of  those  ports  from  their 
respective  cities,  is  more  convenient  to  com- 
merce and  more  easily  brought  within  a  system 
of  military  protection :  while  the  ports  of  the 
Corinthia  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Cenchreia?,  were  probably  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  less  commodious  than 
the  land' locked  harbour  of  Athens,  are  scarcely 

«  Strabo>  p.  379. — Pansan.      Or.  37- — Arx  scatens  font!- 
1.  2.  c.  3.    iM^v  a<rTt'.— >SU     bus.     Liv.  1.  45.  c.  23, 
inoiiides  ap.  Dion.  Clirysost. 
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inferior  to  the  latter  in  their  aptitude  to  modern 
navigation. 

Pausaniasi  before  he  begins  to  describe  the 
city  of  Corinth,  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of 
LechsBum,  of  the  road  which  led  from  the  Isth- 
mic  Posidonium  to  Cenchreia^i  of  Cenchreiae 
itself,  and  of  the  objects  on  the  road  from  Cen^ 
chr^ias  to  Corinth.  **  Leches  and  Cenchrias, 
the  reputed  sons  of  Neptune  by  Peirene,  daugh- 
ter of  Achelous,  gave  name,"  he  says  %  **  to  the 
two  ports  of  the  Corinthians.  In  Lechaeum 
there  is  a  temple  of  Neptune  with  a  braT^en  sta* 
tue.  In  the  road  from  the  Isthmus  to  Cen« 
chreias  there  occurs  a  temple  of  Diana,  contain- 
ing an  ancient  statue  made  of  wood.  In  Cen^ 
chreiae  there  is  a  temple  of  Venus  with  a  statue 
of  stone,  and  near  it,  upon  a  rock  in  the  sea, 
a  brazen  Neptune.  On  the  other  projection  of 
the  port  are  temples  of  ^sculapius  and  of  Isis» 
Over  against  Cenchreias  is  the  bath  of  Helene. 
This  is  an  abundant  source  of  salt  water,  slightly 
warm,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  ^.  On 
the  road  ascending  [from  CenchreiseJ  to  Co- 
rinth there  are  several  sepulchral  monuments ; 

*  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  2.  tov  X»/ixiyo$  'AaxXinnov  x»i   'lo-i- 

Tf  iart  vAQi  Kai  ayePifAa  XiOow      "^ix^    to    'ExIpvh   \<rrl    Aowr^or, 
fAira  it  avTo,  iVJ  ru  fw^aetn  ti       '^^"t  U  flaAatro-otF  \k  vtr^af  fiX 
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near  the  gate  is  that  of  Diogenes  of  Si  nope, 
whom  the  Greeks  surname  the  Dog.  There  are 
also  near  the  city  a  grove  of  cypresses  named 
Craneium  %  the  sacred  portion  ^  of  Bellerophon* 
tes,  a  temple  of  Venus  Melanis,  and  the  tomb 
of  Lais,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a  lioness  hold- 
ing a  ram  between  her  fore  feet/' 

The  position  of  Lechseum  is  indicated  by  a 
height  on  the  coast  opposite  to  the  middle  of 
the  modem  town  of  Corinth  :  a  lagoon  adjacent 
to  it  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  the  port, 
which  was  probably  for  the  most  part  artificial, 
and  was  therefore  more  easily  filled  up  by  the 
efiects  of  neglect,  and  by  that  accumulation  of 
soil  which,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries,  has 
changed  the  faqe  of  many  of  the  level  shores  of 
Greece. 

Cenchreifls  is  not  richer  in  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity than  Lechasum,  but  it  retains  its  ancient 
name,  in  the  usual  form  of  the  modem  accusa- 
tive case,  with  the  loss  only  of  the  7,  Kexpuuu 
One  part  of  the  description  of  the  place  by  Pau- 
sanias  is  curiously  illustrated,  and  his  text  at 
the  same  time  amended,  by  an  existing  colonial 


*  In  a  civil  ocmtest  at  Co-  escaped  into  the  Acro-Corin- 

rinth  [b.  c.  3033  one  of  die  thns.    Xenoph.  Hell.  1.  4  c. 

parties   took  lefuge  in  the  4. 
Cruieium,  and  from  thence         ^  rifciyoi. 
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coin  of  Corinth  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  PiusS 
On  the  obverse,  the  port  of  Cenchreias  is  repre* 
sented  as  inclosed  between  two  promontories  i 
on  each  of  which  stands  a  temple.  In  the  sea 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port  there  is  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  a 
dolphin  in  the  other.  Comparing  this  repre^ 
sentation  with  the  passage  of  Pausanias,  which 
is  cited  at  length  in  a  preceding  note,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  word  used  by  him  was 
not  pevfiari  but  epfian  ^<rock'\  though  some 
further  correction  in  the  words  Bia  Tfjs  0a7uia<ni» 
seems  still  to  be  required.  Hence  also  it  ap« 
pears,  that  the  temple  of  Venus  stood  on  one 
of  the  promontories,  a  fact  which  is  not  very 
clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Pausanias. 

The  bath  of  Helene  is  found  at  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  the  port  of  Kekhri6s,  near  a.  cape 
forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  which 
borders  the  Isthmus  on  the  south,  and  which,  at 
the  western  end,  is  separated  from  the  Acroco* 
rinthus  by  a  ravine  watered  by  a  small  river. 
The  cape  separates  the  bay  of  Kekhri6s  from 
that  which  takes  its  name  of  Galatdki  from  a 
village  near  the  shore.  The  water  of  the  batk 
of  Helene  rises  at  such  a  height  and  distance 

*  Millingen,    RecaeQ   de     in^tes:  Rome,  1813. 
qudques  xnldailles  Orecques 
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above  the  sea,  that  it  served  to  turn  a  mill  in 
its  passage.  The  water  is  tepid  as  Pausanias 
has  remarked. 

The  description  of  Corinth  by  Strabo  is  valu- 
able, as  it  was  one  of  the  places^  (perhaps  one 
of  the  few  places  in  Greece,)  which  he  visited 
in   person.    ^^Its  situation'',   he  says%    <'as 
it  is  described  by  Hieronymus,  Eudoxus,  and 
others,  and  as  we  ourselves  saw  it  soon  after  its 
restoration  by  the  Romans,  is  as  follows.     A 
lofty  mountain,   named   Acro-Corinthus,   rises 
three  stades  in  perpendicular  height,  with  an 
ascent  by  the  road  of  thirty  stades.     It  termi- 
nates in  an  acute  vertex,  and  is  most  steep  on 
the  northern  side,  under  which  a  level  table- 
land is  occupied  by  the  city.     The  city  was 
forty  stades  in  circuit,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  in  every  part  where  it  is  not  covered  by 
the  mountain.     The  Acro*Corinthus  was  com^* 
prehended  within  the  same  inclosure,  and  was 
encompassed  by  it  in  every  part  except  where 
the  mountain  was  incapable  of  receiving  a  wall. 
On  the  ascent  we  observed  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  line  of  fortification,  so  that  it  appeared 
that  the  entire  circumference  of  the  city  was 
about  eighty-five  stades.     In  other  parts  the 
mountain  is  less   precipitous,  though   it  rises 
everywhere  to  a  great  height  and  is  conspicu- 

•  Strabu,  p.  379. 
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ous  on  all  sides.  There  is  a  small  temple  of 
Venus  on  the  summit,  and  beneath  the  summit 
is  the  fountain  Peirene,  which  does  not  flow» 
but  remains  always  full  of  sweet  and  pellucid 
water.  It  is  said,  that  from  this  fountain  and 
some  subterraneous  veins,  the  sources  are  fed 
which  run  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
through  the  city,  and  supply  it  with  a  sufficiency 
of  water.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  wells  * 
in  the  city,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  Acro*Co« 
rinthus  also,  though  we  did  not  see  any.  Below 
the  Peirene  are  considerable  remains  of  the  Si* 
sypheium,  a  certain  temple  or  palace  built  of 
white  marble.'' 

Pausanias  begins  his  account  of  Corinth  with 
the  gate  of  Cenchreiae,  between  which  and  the 
Agora  he  has  not  noticed  any  object.  His  de* 
scription  may  be  divided  into  four  parts:  1. 
The  Agora.  S.  The  street  leading  to  Leclue^ 
um.  S.  The  street  leading  to  Sicyon.  4.  The 
ascent  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  that  fortress  ^. 

In  the  Agora  stood  a  Diana  Epbesta, — two 
wooden  statues  of  Bacchus  S  one  sumamed  Ly«> 
sius,  the  other  Baccbeius ;  they  were  covered 
with  gilding,  except  the  faces,  which  were 
painted  red  {---a  temple  of  Fortune  with  an  up^^ 

»  PauBan.  1.  S.  c  2>  3>  4,  5. 
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right  statue  of  Parian  marble, — a  temple  sacred 
to  all  the  Gods, — near  the  latter  a  fountain  ^  is* 
suing  from  the  mouth  of  a  dolphin  at  the  feet 
of  a  brazen  Neptune,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  Cla- 
rius  in  brass, — ^a  statue  of  Venus  by  Hermo- 
genes  of  Cythera, — two  brazen  upright  statues 
of  Hermes,  one  of  them  in  a  temple,  the 
other  in  the  open  air^ — three  statues  of  Jupiter 
in  the  open  air,  one  called  Chthonius,  another 
Hypsistus,  the  other  without  any  surname.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  there  was  a  Minerva 
of  brass,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  relief.  Above  the  Agora  ^  stood 
a  temple  sacred  to  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Agora  leading  to  Lechaeum 
were  Propylasa,  upon  which  stood  two  gilded 
chariots,  one  bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the 
Sun.  A  little  beyond  the  Propylsea,  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  stood  a  brazen  Hercules,  near 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  fountain  Peirene^ 
The  sources  were  adorned  with  white  marble^ 
and  the  water,  which  was  excellent  for  drinking% 
flowed  froi!n  some  apartments  resembling  ca- 
verns into  an  open  receptacle  ^  Here  also 
there  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  an  inclosure,^ 
which  contained  a  picture  of  Ulysses  punishing 
the  suitors  of  Penelope.   In  continuing  to  follow 
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the  street  leading  to  Lechasum,  there  occurred 
a  seated  Hermes  in  brass^  with  a  ram  standing 
beside  him,  to  indicate  that  Hermes  is  the  deity 
who  chiefly  presides  over  flocks ;  not  far  from 
it  were  a  Neptune,  a  Leucothea,  and  a  Palas- 
mon  upon  a  dolphin.  Near  the  statue  of  Nep- 
tune^ were  baths  constructed  by  the  Spartan 
£urycles,  and  adorned  by  him  with  various 
marbles,  particularly  with  that  of  Croceae  in  La^ 
conia  ^.  This  was  the  most  sumptuous  bath  in 
Corinth,  although  baths  were  numerous  in  the 
city  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  foun- 
tains %  derived  either  from  native  sources  or 
from  the  aqueduct  of  Stymphalus  constructed 
by  Hadrian,  who  had  built  also  one  of  the  baths 
in  Corinth.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance 
into  the  bath  of  Eurycles  stood  a  statue  of 
Neptune,  and  near  it  a  Diana  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  chace ''.  Beyond  the  latter  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains'"  of 
Corinth;  it  was  surmounted  with  a  (brazen) 
statue  of  Bellerophontes  mounted  on  Pega- 
sus ;  the  water  flowed  through  the  hoof  of  the 
horse. 

*  TrXTio-lof  rov  Uoo'uieiiyoe,  are  Common*  Respecting  Cro« 

^  Eurycles  governed  Laco-  ceae  and  Eurycles^seePausan. 

nia  under  Augustus  [[Strabo>  Lacon.  c.  21^  and  Chapters 

pp.  363.366]:    coins  of  the  VI.  Vll.of  this  work. 

Lacediemonians  in  brass,  with  ^  x^?va».  ^  ^ftvova-a. 

the  legendj?ni  ETPyKAEOTS,  •  x^m». 
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On  the  right  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
Agora  to  Sicyon  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
containing  a  brazen  statue  of  the  god  j  a  little 
farther  was  the  fountain  ^  of  Glauce.  Above  ^ 
this  was  the  Odeium  ^,  and  near  it  the  monu-> 
ment  of  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  sons  of  Medeia, 
upon  which  stood  a  statue  of  Terror^  repre- 
sented as  a  woman.  Not  far  from  this  monu- 
ment was  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalinitis,  so 
called  because  Minerva,  among  other  benefits 
conferred  upon  Bellerophontes,  gave  him  the 
horse  Fegasus»  broke  in  the  horse  herself,  and 
put  the  bridle  upon  him "".  The  statue  in  this 
temple  was  made  of  wood,  with  the  face,  hands, 
and  feet  of  white  marble.  The  theatre  was  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  contained 
a  naked  Hercules  of  wood,  said  to  have  been 
made  byDffidalus^  Above'  the  theatre  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  snmamed  Capetolius,  a 
word  equivalent  to  Coryphaeus  in  Greek ;  and 

•  jcfim.                ^  vTi^.  by  T.  C.  Atlicaa  Herodea. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  He  adds,  that  it  was  very  in- 
roqfed  theatre^  [Otar^y  tnraf'  ferior  to  that  which  the  same 
f^K>f,2  mentioned  by  Philo-  Uerodes  built  at  Athens, 
stratus  as  having  been  built  ^  AiT/xa. 

p»  X«^^'  n»x;^  SriyKi.    Pindar.  Ol.  13.  v.  92. 
^  Pausanias  addsj  that  there     though  they  were  rude  («to- 
was  something  divine,  rvdfo»  n,      T^t^a  U  riy  i^iv). 
in  the  works  of  Dndalus,  al-         '  vnrff. 
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not  far  from  the  theatre  the  ancient  Gymna^ 
sium  *, — then  the  source  of  water  called  Lerna, 
which  was  surrounded  with  columns  and  seats» 
furnishing  a  cool  retreat  in  the  heat  of  summer; 
and  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  iBsculapius,  the 
former  containing  a  brazen  statue  of  Jupiter,  the 
latter  an  ^Ssculapius  and  a  Hygieia  of  white 
marble.  In  the  ascent  to  the  Acrocorinthus 
there  were  two  sacred  portions  ^  of  Isis — one  of 
Isis  Pelagia,  the  other  of  Isis  ^gyptia ;  and  two 
others  of  Sarapis,  in  one  of  which  he  was  sur- 
named  ^'in  Canobus"^  Beyond  these  were 
some  altars  of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Ne- 
cessity and  Force  "^^  into  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  enter.  Above  this  stood  a  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pillar  and  a 
throne  %  both  made  of  stone.  In  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  Fates,  to  Ceres,  and  to  Proserpine^ 
there  were  not  any  statues  visible  ^  Here  was 
the  temple  of  Juno  Bunasa,  so  called  from  its 
reputed  founder,  Bunus,  son  of  Mercury.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  there  was  a 
temple  of  Venus,  containing  statues  of  the  god- 

•  The  WOTdg  are,  toS  Oi^-         b  „^5„.  c  |,  ^af^^ff^. 

re  af;^arov.     One  can  hardly  *  Mvr^  Qwv  9»6i  iart,  xat 

doubt  that  Pauaanias  wrote  (mXfi  «««  fl^wc. 

oi  «^pV«,  and  that  the  Gym-  '  «^  ?»"<^  W"<^*  '»'f  •r^^V 

nasium  was  not  fer  from  the  ^'''•" 

theatre. 
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dess  in  armour,  of  the  Sun,  and  of  Love  bearing 
a  bow.  Behind  the  temple  there  was  a  soarce 
of  water,  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
Peirene  in  the  city,  to  which  it  was  supposed  to 
descend  underground. 

Upon  comparing  the  two  descriptions  of  an* 
cient  Corinth,  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  it  is  re* 
markable,  that  although  both  agree  in  regard 
to  the  reported  communication  between  the 
well  of  the  Acro*Corinthus  and  the  fountain 
Peirene  of  the  lower  city,  they  differ  as  to  the 
position  of  that  lower  fountain.  Pausanias  de- 
scribes it  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  to  Le* 
chsum,  Strabo  as  issuing  from  the  foot  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  there 
were  three  sources  at  Corinth,  all  which,  at 
some  period  of  time  at  least,  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Peirene.  All  the  three  are  still  ob* 
servable ;  namely,  the  well  in  the  Acro-Corin- 
thus, the  rivulets  which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that 
hill,  as  described  by  Strabo,  and  the  single 
source  below  the  brow  of  the  height  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  in  the  position  alluded  to 
by  Pausanias. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  that  between 
the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias  a  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  application  of  the 
name  Peirene  in  the  lower  city,  in  consequence 
of  the  water  of  the  northern  fountain  having 
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been  found  by  experience  better  than  that  of 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corinthus. 
The  practice  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives 
countenance  to  this  supposition  ;  for  they  use 
the  former  fountain  alone  for  drinking,  while  the 
water  which  issues  from  below  the  Acro-Corin- 
thus, instead  of  being  thought  the  lightest  in 
Greece,  as  Athenaeus  describes  that  of  Peirene  \ 
is  considered  heavy  ^;  the  water  is  little  used  for 
drinking,  and  the  springs  are  the  constant  resort 
of  women  washing  clothes*  As  the  remark  of 
Athenaeus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date  as  the  de« 
scription  of  Pausanias,  it  is  fair  to  apply  them 
both  to  the  same  source  of  water.  It  appears 
that  the  new  Corinthians,  after  the  visit  of 
Strabo,  which  was  about  fifty  years  posterior  to 
their  re-establishment,  adopted  Roman  refine^- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  water  so  thoroughly, 
that,  not  contented  with  Peirene,  or  with  Lema^ 
which  sometimes  was  preferred  to  Peirene  %  or 
with  any  of  their  wells  or  other  sources,  they  at 
length  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to 
construct  an  aqueduct  twenty  miles  in  length, 
in  order  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stym- 
phalus. 

•  ZraOfAiM'aK  to    avb  -nj?  if  «  . .  • .  Xoyo^  ly mto  ««rov  vJ«. 

Kofif^  ni»^fi(  xoXet/fAiyiK  viaffi  rtff   Htcrif  Irrt*,   xm   rmr   ^ly 

H9ufort^9  frcurmi  w^9  rSr  ttmrm  iyxe/4,»«^orr«y  to  aw^  m  A(f n^* 

TV  *£AXa^ft.  Athen.  1.  2.  C  5.  aXXAr»   h  rh  ««^  nt   nM^ntCy 

b  6mfu.  &e.    Athen.  1.  4.  c.  14. 

r2 
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Pausanias  divides  the  objects  of  curiosity  at 
Corinth  into  such  as  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  and  those  which  were  constructed 
by  the  Roman  colony*.  He  does  not  distin- 
guish them  all,  but  we  may  include  among  the 
latter  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capetolius,  the  tem- 
ple of  Octavia,  the  Odeium,  the  sanctuaries  of 
Jsis  and  Sarapis,  the  baths  of  Eurycles,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Hadrian. 

There  still  exist  the  ruins  of  two  buildings  of 
Roman  Corinth,  and  the  remains  also  of  two  of 
the  principal  temples  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  Roman  remains  are : — 1st.  A  large  mass 
of  brick  work  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazar 
of  modern  Corinth,  perhaps  a  part  of  one  of 
the  baths  built  by  Hadrian ;  Wheler  seems  to 
have  found  it  in  I676  nearly  in  its  present  state: 
Sdly.  An  amphitheatre,  which  that  traveller 
did  not  see :  it  is  excavated  in  the  rock  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  modern  town,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  separating  the  Acro-Corinthus 
from  the  heights  to  the  eastward.  As  this  am- 
phitheatre is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is  pos- 
sibly a  work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  1 90 :  the  thickness  of  the 

7»  fAip  XuroiMpu  ?r»  Twr  a^^aU»»     san.  Corinth,  c*  2. 
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remaining  part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  Above 
this  there  was  probably  a  superstructure  of  ma- 
sonry supported  upon  arcades,  but  no  remains 
of  it  are  now  to  be  seen.  At  one  end  of  the 
amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a  subterraneous 
entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators,  who 
were  to  gratify  the  Roman  taste  of  the  colony 
of  Corinth. 

The  ruins  belonging  to  ancient  Corinth  are:— 
1st.  On  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town, 
remains  of  the  peristyle  of  a  Doric  temple ;  it 
forms  part  of  theinclosure  of  a  house.     There 
are  now  standing  five  fluted  columns  belonging 
to  one  of  the  fronts,  and  three  (counting  the 
angular  column  twice)  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  peristyle,  making  seven  columns  in 
all.    Of  these,  the  three  columns  of  the  side, 
and  the  two  adjoining  columns  of  the  front,  are 
complete,  with  their  architraves  in  four  pieces. 
Of  the  two  remaining  columns  of  the  front,  the 
capital  of  one  is  gone,  and  the  architraves  of 
both.     The  columns  are  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base;  the  shafts  are  formed  of 
a  single  piece  of  limestone,  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  fine  stucco,  according  to  a  common  prac» 
tice  of  the  Greeks  when  the  material  was  not  of 
the  hardest  kind.    When  Wheler  visited  Corinth 
in  1676,  there  were  twelve  columns  standing. 
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eleven  of  which  preserved  their  architraves, 
and  were  •'  so  placed  **,  be  remarks,  "  as  to  shew 
that  they  formed  a  portico  about  the  cella  of  a 
temple  " ;  the  twelfth  column  was  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  others,  but  stood  upon  a  higher 
level, — ^it  was  so  situated,  he  adds,  towards  the 
western  end  within,  a3  to  prove  that  it  had  sup* 
ported  the  roof  of  the  pronaos.  When  Stuart  de* 
signed  this  ruin,  ninety  years  afterwards,  it  was 
in  the  same  state ;  there  were  still  four  columns 
of  the  front  remaining,  and  six  of  one  of  the 
sides,  together  with  the  column  at  the  angle  of 
the  peristyle,  and  the  column  on  a  higher  level, 
which  Wheler  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
pronaos,  but  which,  being  at  the  western  end, 
belonged  more  probably  to  the  posticum,  as 
Greek  temples  generally  faced  the  east.  Some 
drawings  of  the  same  ruin,  made  about  the  year 
1785,  by  Mayer,  an  artist  employed  by  the 
British  ambassador.  Sir  R.  Ainslie,  which  have 
since  been  published,  shew  that  between  the 
visit  of  Stuart  and  that  time  the  column  of  the 
posticum  had  fallen  or  had  been  removed*  Not 
long  afterwards  four  columns  of  the  side,  toge* 
ther  with  their  three  architraves,  were  thrown 
down,  so  that  Mr,  Hawkins,  who  visited  the  ruin  in 
179^f  found  it  in  its  present  state.  The  columns 
were  demolished  by  the  Turk  whosehouse  stands 
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upon  the  site^  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
some  new  buildings  which  he  was  projecting. 

The  remains  of  this  temple  are  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  original  length, 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  sides  of  Doric 
temples  not  having  always  the  same  proportion 
to  the  number  in  the  front ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  six  columns  in  front,  and  that 
it  was  about  sixty-five  feet  in  breadth,  or  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Nemea :  it 
was  therefore  of  the  middle  class  of  hexastyles 
as  to  magnitude,  the  larger,  such  as  those  of 
Paestum,  Egesta,  Syracuse,  and  Selinus,  being 
about  eighty  feet ;  the  smaller  class,  to  which 
belong  the  temples  of  Theseus,  Jupiter  PanheU 
lenius,  and  Apollo  Epicurius,  being  about  forty- 
five  feet  in  breadth. 

2.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  this 
ruin,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffi  overlooking  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Lechaeum,  there  is  an  artificial 
level,  on  which  I  remarked  the  foundations  of 
a  largfe  building,  and  some  fragments  of  Doric 
columns,  sufficient,  I  think,  to  prove  that  in 
this  spot  anciently  stood  another  of  the  prin* 
cipal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  temple  of  the  usual  plan,  and  of  larger 
dimeuMons  than  that  to  which  the  extant  co- 
lumns belonged,  for  some  fragments  of  shafts, 
probably  not  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  shaft. 
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are  six  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
chord  of  the  fluting  is  twelve  inches.  It  seems 
therefore  to  have  been  a  hexastyle  about  se- 
venty-five feet  in  breadth.  The  position  of 
these  two  temples  renders  it  probable  that  they 
were  both  in  or  near  the  street  leading  from  the 
agora  to  the  Gate  of  Sicyon.  The  last-mentioned, 
having  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  line  of  cli£&,  which 
bounded  the  city  on  the  north,  must  have  been 
to  the  right  of  the  street.  Its  dimensions  and  its 
situation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
commanding  in  Greece,  shew  that  it  was  one  of 
the  chief,  or  rather  the  principal  temple  of  the 
lower  city,  most  probably  that  of  Apollo,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  being  on  the  right  hand 
proceeding  towards  the  gate  of  Sicyon ;  for  as  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  epithet  of  Capetoliua 
evinces  that  it  was  a  work  of  the  Roman  colony, 
of  which  period  the  remains  of  the  building  al- 
luded to  have  no  semblance*  According  to  the 
Corinthian  mythology,  Neptune  and  the  Sun 
having  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  Co- 
rinthia,  Briareus  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  Nep* 
tune,  and  the  Acro-Corinthus  to  the  Sun,  who 
ceded  it  to  Venus.  The  temple  of  Neptune 
was  the  chief  building  at  the  Isthmus,  that  of 
Venus  occupied  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corin- 
thus :  the  temple  of  Apollo,  therefore,  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  sacred  building  in  the  lower 
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town  of  Corinth.    Of  this,  indeed,  we  derive  a 
strong  presumption  from  Herodotus  *• 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capetolius  occupied, 
perhaps,  a  position  on  the  edge  of  .the  clifis  to 
the  westward  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

The  seven  columns  which  are  still  standing 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalinitis.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  statue 
of  the  goddess,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
her  epithet  and  worship,  connected  with  the 
favourite  fable  of  Bellerophontes  and  Pegasus, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  events 
of  the  Corinthian  mythology,  are  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  appearance  of  remote  anti- 
quity displayed  in  the  existing  columns.  We  not 
only  find  in  them  the  narrow  intercolumniation, 
tapering  shafls,  projecting  capitals,  and  lofty 
architraves,  which  are  the  attributes  of  the  early 
Doric,  and  which  were  perpetuated  in  the  ar* 
chitecture  of  the  western  colonies  of  Greece, 
but  we  find  also  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
those  buildings  is  still  stronger  in  the  Corin- 
thian temple  than  in  any  of  them,  its  shaft 
being  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  than 
in  any  known  example  of  the  Doric  order,  and, 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Doric  column  of  large 

*  Herodot.  1.  3.  c.  62.  converse  with  his  son  Lyoo- 

Periander  issued  an  edict,     phron,  should  pay  a  fine  to 
that  whoever  should  hold  any     Apollo. 
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dimensioDs,  being  composed  of  a  single  block 
of  stone.  Although  no  certainty  can  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  date  of  this  temple,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  when  we  consider  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Doric  order,  and  on  com- 
paring the  peristyle  of  Corinth  with  the  other 
most  ancient  temples,  both  of  Greece  Proper 
and  of  its  western  colonies,  that  the  latest  date 
to  which  it  can  be  attributed  is  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  asra } 
but  that  it  may  be  considerably  more  ancient*. 
There  were  ruins  of  another  very  ancient 
building  in  the  lower  town  of  Corinth,  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  which  seem  to  have  disappeared 
before  Pausanias  travelled  in  Greece,  as  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  Strabo  describes  the 
Sisypheium  as  situated  below  Peirene^;  he 
seems  to  have  been  doubtful  with  regard  to  its 
original  use,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  men- 
tions its  ruins  shews  its  former  magnitude  ;  and 
its  strength  may  be  inferred  from  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  by  Diodorus.  When  Deme* 
trius,  son  of  Antigonus,  was  secretly  admitted 
into  the  town  by  a  party  of  the  citizens,  the 
garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  partly  in  the 


*  See  the  additional  note  Xit/xoX/Oov  wtvomfjt'tfov  ^to^w^ov 

to  this  Chapter.  i^f/n*  owt  Sx!y».    Strabo^  p. 

^  tmo  }\  rn  Vlit^nvn  to  l^i^v^  37v« 
^tUf  iarhf,  U^  Tfti«(  %  Ca^^Mv 
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Sisypheium,  and  a  part  in  the  Acro-Corinthus. 
Demetrius,  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  engines,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Sisypheium  *,  after  which  the  garrison  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus  surrendered.  It  might  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Strabo,  in  describing  the  position  of 
the  Sisypheium,  with  regard  to  Peirene,  meant 
the  fountain  in  the  citadel,  or  that  which  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  from  Diodorus,  that  the  Sisy- 
pheium was  in  the  lower  city. 

The  table  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro-Corin* 
thus,  which  was  occupied  by  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth ^  overlooks  a  lower  level,  extending  along 
the  sea-shore  on  one  side  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
on  the  other  to  Sicyon.  This  lower  level  was 
traversed  by  two  parallel  walls,  which  con- 
nected Corinth  with  Lechseum  ^.  Their  length 
was  twelve  stades  ^ ;  the  distance  between  them) 
was  not  great,  for  Strabo  describes  the  walls  as 
built  ^^  on  either  side  of  the  ro^d  to  Lechasum.  ''^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears   from  a  military 

o;(v^/Aa<rft  xml  m)^  it»ito»»W-         *^  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  1.  4.  c- 
cat  tlXt  TO  ^iffu^Mf  xatr«  x^rof.       4.-^Id.  in  Agesil. 
Diodor.  Sic.  1.  20.  c  103.  ^  Strabo,  p.  380. 

r^pi^ji  rw*AKfono^it^v,  Strabo> 
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operation  which  took  place  in  the  second  year 
of  the  Corinthiac  war  %  that  they  included  a 
space  considerably  broader  than  that  of  an  or- 
dinary road.  Praxitas  the  Lacedaemonian,  who 
was  stationed  at  Sicyon,  was  introduced  into  the 
Longomural  inclosure  by  some  Corinthians  dis* 
affected  towards  the  Argives  and  their  allies, 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  Corinth.  Find- 
ing the  space  between  the  walls  too  wide  to  be 
effectually  occupied  by  his  troops,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  Lacedaemonian  mora  ^,  together  with 
the  Sicyonii  and  150  Corinthian  refugees, 
Praxitas  added  the  protection  of  a  rampart  and 
ditch,  stretching  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other. 
In  this  hazardous  position,  with  the  enemy  both 
in  his  front  at  Corinth,  and  in  his  rear  at  Le- 
chseura,  Praxitas  was  attacked,  after  the  interval 
of  a  day,  by  the  combined  forces  from  the  city, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  Argives.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  as  usual,  were  on  the  right 
of  their  line,  the  Sicyonii  in  the  centre,  the 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1. 4.  c.  4. 

This  war  began  b.c.  395^ 
and  lasted  eight  years,  end- 
ing at  the  peace  of  Antalci- 
das. 

^  Perhaps  about  400 :  but 
as  the  mone  were  seldom 
complete  on  foreign  service. 


and  as  even  their  full  strength 
seems  to  have  been  different 
at  different  times,  the  conjec- 
ture is  very  uncertain.  On 
the  construction  of  the  Lace- 
diemonian  army,  see  Barthe- 
lemy.  Voyage  du  Jeune  Ana- 
charsis,  note  to  c.  50. 
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Corinthian  refugees  near  the  eastern  wall.  The 
Sicyonii  were  defeated  by  the  Argives  in  the 
centre,  and  pursued  towards  the  sea,  while  the 
Corinthian  refugees,  on  the  left,  defeated  an 
adverse  body  of  mercenaries  under  Iphicrates, 
and  advanced  to  the  part  of  the  city  wall  which 
separated  the  town  from  the  Longomural  in- 
closure.  When  the  Argives  found  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  maintained  their  position 
against  the  Corinthians  opposed  to  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  city,  but  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  Corinthian  refugees.  By  this 
check  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  latter 
the  greatest  advantage  against  the  right  or  un- 
covered side  of  the  Argives,  who,  thus  exposed  \ 
were  inevitably  driven  against  the  eastern  wall. 
Many  were  slain  in  endeavouring  to  mount  the 
st^ps  leading  up  to  the  battlements,  others  were 
trodden  down  in  the  confusion  by  their  own 
comrades.  The  dead  bodies,  says  }^enophon, 
were  piled  up  like  heaps  of  corn,  or  wood,  or 
stones. 

The  walls  of  Corinth  were  celebrated  for 
their  height  and  strength  ^  and  they  inclosed  a 
larger  space  than  those  of  any  city  in  Greece, 
except  Athens.     If  we  reckon  the  periphery  of 

*  ^aio^yoft  i;  ri  yvfi.f»,  ^  Plutarch.  in  Apophth.  Laoon. 
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the  Long  Walls,  including  Lechsum,  at  thirty 
stades,  and  add  to  it  the  eighty-five  stades  as- 
signed by  Strabo  to  the  circumference  of  the 
city,  including  the  Acro-Corinthus,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  fortifications  will  be  115  stades. 
This  was  about  sixty  stades  less  than  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Athens,  including  its 
ports ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  sixty  or  se- 
venty stades  of  the  Athenian  walls  inclosed  only 
akind  of  broad  street,  it  will  not  appear  that  the 
whole  of  the  inclosed  space  was  much  smaller 
at  Corinth  than  at  Athens,  though  probably 
there  was  a  larger  portion  of  uninhabited  ground 
within  the  walls  of  Corinth.  We  read  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  when  Aratus '  surprised  the  Acro- 
Corinthus,  a  part  of  his  troops,  after  entering 
the  town,  reached  the  citadel  without  being 
fieen,  and  that  another  part  hid  themselves 
under  the  rocks,  while  the  patrole  passed  by. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  in  the  place 
*which  has  just  been  referred  to,  shews  the  great 
importance  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls  in  time 
of  war.  They  completed  a  line  of  fortification 
from  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  to  the 
«ea,  and  thus  intercepted  the  most  direct  and 
easy  communication  from  the  Isthmus  into  the 

■  Plutarcli.  in  Arat. 
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Peloponnesus,  for  the  rugged  mountain  which 
borders  the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmian  plain, 
has  only  two  passes,  one  by  the  opening  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  which  ob- 
liged an  enemy  to  pass  under  the  eastern  side 
of  Corinth,  and  was  moreover  defended  by  a 
particular  fortification,  as  some  remains  of  walls 
still  testify,  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cen*^ 
chreias,  which  was  also  a  fortified  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corinthians^  And  hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  pass  of  Cenchreis,  in  all  opera- 
tions between  the  Peloponnesians  and  an  enemy 
without  the  Isthmus,  as  is  clearly  shewn  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon. 
Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the 
victorious  Boeotians  invaded  Laconia,  and  when 
the  Athenians,  having  been  persuaded  to  join 
the  alliance  against  Thebes,  sent  Iphicrates  with 
an  army  to  Corinth  to  intercept  the  Boeotians 
on  their  return  through  the  Isthmus,  Xenophon 
censures  the  Athenian  commander  for  posting 
on  the  Oneium  (the  passes  of  Mount  Geraneia) 
a  body  of  men  insufficient  to  withstand  the 
Boeotians,  while  he  left  the  most  important  pass 
of  all,  that  of  Cenchreiae,  unguarded  \  Three 
years  afterwards,  b.  c.  366.,  when  Epaminondas 

*  mB^iXinr    o/^Xoktow   rir     oloy.  Xeiioph*  Hell.  1.  6.  c  6. 
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took  the  field  in  order  to  force  the  Achaians  and 
Arcadians  to  a  more  attentive  observance  of 
their  alliance  with  Thebes,  he  directed  the  Ar- 
give  commander,  Peisias,  to  advance  from  Ar* 
gos,  and  seize  the  passes  of  Oneium,  in  order,  to 
secure  the  safe  passage  of  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Isthmus.  Peisias  first  surprised  the  height  above 
Cenchreise  in  the  night,  and  occupied  it  with 
2000  hoplitas,  having  provisions  for  seven  days, 
the  Thebans  meantime  advancing  from  the 
northward  upon  the  passes  of  Geraneia.  The 
Lacedsemonian  and  Athenian  commanders  upon 
that  mountain,  thus  threatened  in  the  rear,  made 
no  further  resistance,  and  their  enemy  advanced 
without  difficulty  into  Achaia\ 

The  successful  attempt  of  Praxitas  upon  the 
Long  Walls  was  immediately  followed  by  the  de- 
molition of  a  part  of  them,  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Co* 
rinthia,  and  by  the  capture  of  Sidus  and  Crom- 
myon.  The  Athenians  felt  their  own  territory  so 
insecure,  while  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  Le- 
chasan  walls,  that  they  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity, after  the  departure  of  Praxitas,  to  march  to 
Corinth  with  their  whole  disposable  force,  at- 
tended by  masons  and  carpenters,  and  built  up 
first  the  wall  towards  Sicyon,  as  their  allied 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  7*  c.  1. 
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enemies  were  still  in  considerable  force  in  that 
place,. and  then,  with  more  leisure,. the  eastern 
wall.  These .  works,  however,  were  soon  de- 
molished, and  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus  once 
more  thrown  open  by  Agesilaus\  who,  after 
having  ravaged  the  Argolis  in  his  way  from 
l^arta,  reached  Corinth  by  the  way  of  Tenea. 
His.brother  Teleutias  at  the  same  time  attacked 
Lechasum  by  sea,  and  destroyed  its  docks. 

The  description  of  Corinth  by  Wheler  and 
Spon. shews  that  very  little  change  has  occurred 
here  in  the  last  130  years ;  and  as  Nun  Bey 
defies  the  firmdhn  of  the  Porte,  by  which  I 
obtained  .admittance  into  the  Palamidhi  and 
the  other  fortresses,  asserting  that  his  requires 
a  particular  and  separate  firmahn,  I  must  be 
satisfied  with  verifying  the  accounts  of  Wheler 
and  Spon,  as  well  as  an  exterior  view  will  per- 
pait.  They  were  an  hour  in  riding  on  horse- 
back, by  a  narrow  rugged  path,  to  the  first  gate. 
Here  they  were  obliged  to  alight,  and  to  enter 
on  foot.  The  first  inclosure  was  well  covered  with 
houses,  of  which  a  part  was  in  ruins,  but  niany 
still  inhabited ;  for  those  in  the  town  consisted  at 
that  time  chiefly  of  occasional  residences  for  plea- 
sure or  business :  the  families  of  both  Turks  and 
Christians  keeping  the  best  part  of  their  moye- 

fiirov  T«K  wv^M^p    Xenoph*  in 
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able  pro^tty  in  the  Castlei  to  which  they  wwe 
in  th6  hftbit  of  retiring  for  security,  whenever 
the  eorteii%5  to  whose  robberies  the  coasts  of 
Cxreece  were  then  much  exposed,  excited  any 
iUann  belbw.  The  fortress  contained  a  great 
hutnber  bf  cisterns^  hewn  in  the  rock,  for  coU 
lecting  rtUn  W^ter,  and  two  natural  sources,  the 
higher  of  which,  towbfds  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  was  very  plentiful:  it  is  the  ancient 
WirenCi  There  were  three  or  four  mosks  in 
ihe  Castle,  and  (iVe  or  six  small  churches^  but 
most  of  the  latter  were  ruined.  The  cathedral 
of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicolas-,  was  **  a  Very  mean  plbce  for  such  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  ;^'  but  it  contained  two  <Ad 
manuscripts  df  th&  iScripturci  divided  according 
to  the  usual  readings  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
t^  Utut-gies  6f  8t.  Bal^il,  written  upon  long  scrolls 
of  parehtnetit,  foiled  Upon  cylinders  of  wood» 
Horn  the  fii^t,  oroiiler  eftMte,  f^e  two  travellers 
iMt^ed  the  inner  thiDugh  a  g^te  strongly  built, 
with  towert  on  ^ach  side  of  it*  The  indosure 
into  which  it  «onduct6d  cidhiprehettded  all  tite 
remainder  bf  the  suthinito(*thife  Acro-Coiinthus) 
Whelet  iiedtoned  it  at  tiitrb  toiiles  in  drtoUMw 
ftfreiice.  Th«  wall  Which  sufrouhded  it  was 
Btrengtihened,  oh  two  o^  th6  highest  points,  by 
towers,  or  bastions.  On  the  eastern  pinnacle 
of  the  mountain  stood  a  small  mosk,  from  whence 
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they  enjoyed  the  same  tnagnificent  prospect 
which  Strabo  has  described.  It  may  be  seen 
almost  as  well  by  mountipg  a  broad  slope,  be- 
tween two  crests  of  rock  which  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  northern  side  of  the  Aero- 
Corinthus.  This  slope  leads  up,  like  a  great  na- 
tural road,  to  the  very  wall  of  that,  which  Wheler 
has  described  as  the  second  inclosure  of  the 
fortress,  and  which,  though  inner  in  one  sense, 
is  exterior  in  another,  since  it  encompasses 
the  greater  part  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
has  no  second  protection,  except  on  the  side  of 
the  western  inclosure.  The  view  comprehends 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  celebrated  objects 
than  any  other  in  Greece,  though  in  extent  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  some  others  which  I 
have  seen.  Hymettus  bounds  the  horizon  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly 
seen  at  a  direct  distance  of  not  much  less  than 
fifty  English  miles.  Beyond  the  lathmus  aad  bay 
of  |jecbeum  rise  the  Qneia,  beyond  which  are 
seen  all  the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
BoBOtia,  and  4^ttica$  and  the  two  gulfs  from 
the  hill  of  Koryfi  {Ganoessa)  on  the  Corin- 
thiac,  to  SuniuiD  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saror 
Bic.  To  the  westward  the  view  is  impeded  by 
a  great  hill,  which  may  be  called  the  x^/ti^,  or 
eyC'Spre,  of  the  Acro-Corinthus,  especially  with 
regard  to  modern  war.     Its  summit  is  a  trunc- 

s2 
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ated  peak,  which  may  be  reached  on  horseback, 
by  turning  to  the  right  of  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Acro«Corinthus,  at  a  small  distance  short 
of  the  first  gate.  This  height  is  particularly 
formidable  to  the  western  or  lower  inclosure 
of  the  modem  fortress,  which  slopes  towards 
the  hill,  and  is  completely  exposed  to  its  fire, 
at  a  distance  of  about  1000  yards.  The  wall 
of  the  greater  inclosure  is  neither  very  strong 
nor  very  high,  nor  is  it  defended  by  a  ditch } 
so  that,  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  of 
the  lower  fortress  is  occupied  from  the  height 
to  the  west,  nothing  but  a  force  so  numerous  as 
to  occupy  all  the  points  of  the  larger  inclosure 
can  secure  it  from  an  assault ;  for  the  passage 
up  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  which  I  have 
mentioned  is  not  the  only  one  by  which  the 
summit  may  be  gained. 

It  appears  that  the  Venetians  made  some 
additions  to  the  works  of  the  western  inclosure, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  Corinth,  after  Wheler's  visit ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  from  his  description  that  they 
altered  the  general  plan  of  the  fortifications,  or 
improved  the  defences  of  the  great  inclosure  of 
the  summit.  It  would  require  such  additions, 
together  with  a  very  large  garrison,  to  render 
the  Acro-Corinthus  a  very  defensible  post  against 
-a  regular  army  in  the  present  times. 
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As  pirates  of  late  jrears  have  not  been  so  for* 
midable  in  these  seas  as  they  were  in  the.  time 
of  Wheler,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Corinth  now  reside  in  the  lower,  town,  and  a 
smaller  in  the  Castle,  and  there  are  fewer 
Turks ;  but  the.  amount  of  population  seems  to 
be  nearly  the  same..  He  reckons  1500,  half  of 
whom  were  Turks;  There  are  now  about  SOO 
Greek,  and  100  Turkish  houses.  The  rayah 
householders  pay  from  eighty  to  600  piastres  a 
year  for  the  xoprl,  or  acquittance  for  all  taxes. 
The  modern  town,  like  the  ancient,  is  situated  on 
the  intermediate  level  which  lies  between  the  foot 
of  the  Acro^Corinthus  and  the  range  of  cliffs.  It 
occupies  a  large  space  of  ground,  being  divided 
into  several  separate  portions,  witli  intervals  of 
vine-yard  and  corn-land,  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  surrounded  with  gardens  of  orange,  fig,  al- 
mond, and  other  fruit  trees^  mixed  with  cy- 
presses.. The  most  remarkable  object  is  the 
palace  of  Nuri  Bey,  standing  in  a  large  inclosure, 
near  the  middle  of  the  cliffy  above  mentioned. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  extreme  un- 
healthiness  of  Corinth  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, as  the  situation  seems  such  as  to  expose 
it  to  the  most  complete  ventilation.  The  dews 
are  said  to  be  particularly  heavy. 

Xike  many  of  the  other  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece,  Corinth  retains  its  ancient  name,  and. 
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in  coitimon  with  its  neighbours,  Megara,  ^gina, 
and  ArgoB,  retains  it  without  any  alteration,  al- 
though many  a  traveHer  perhaps  has  left  Corinth 
with  a  difibrent  impression.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  name  is  still  written  KopivBof^  but  as  it  gene- 
rally  occurs  after  the  article  rov,  the  initial  of  the 
name  after  K  receives  the  sound  of  g,  according 
to  a  modem  practice,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
ancients.  In  rapid  speech,  the  position  of  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  has  the  efiect  of 
shortening  the  last  two :  and  the  final  i/  or  ^  is 
often  mute  in  modern  Greeks  Thus,  K6rinthos 
in  writing  becomes  Gortho  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
though  not  always  so  in  politer  pronunciation  : 
the  Turks  call  it  Ghiurdos. 

K6rintho  is  the  chief  town  of  a  kszk  which 
is  sixty  miles  in  length,  extending  westward 
^rom  Fonid  (Pheneus)  inclusive,  as  far  as  fVindii 
^nd  Potamid,  which  are  situated  between  Epi^ 
'Murus  and  Troczen :  to  the  sout^-eastward  it 
confines  on  the  districts  of  Argis  and  NaupSa. 
There  are  eighty  villages,  besides  many  sainaJl 
^ifiiikB.  Wheler  says  that  the  Kadi  boasted  of 
a  jurisdiction  extending  over  300  vills^es ;  either 
therefore  the  kaz^  was  still  larger  in  bis  time  than 
it  is  now,  or  it  is  much  depotpniated.  The  lafSter 
I  believe  to  be  the  case,  thougiiit  is  certain  that 
the  district,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  has  benefited  much  from  the  hereditary 


^^^ 
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power  of  the  family  of  Nqr i  Bey,  which  ha^  b|^e^ 
established  at  Corjiith  dtiring  nearly  a  centiiry  j 
for  here,  as  in  every  other  p^rt  of  Turkey,  whene 
a  powerful  Aioily  has  been  long  9$tt|e4,  tb^r  in? 

terest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  district  counteracts 
m  siNne  degree  the  usual  blind  and  ejiger  avarice 
of  the  Turkish  character,  and  produces  aq  ^^ect 
fiivourable  to  the  security  of  theaubjeqt;  9^4  this 
is  greater  and  mor^  peroHiiQeiit  in  propprtioQ  to 
the  moderation  of  the  governor,  a$  by  jivoiding 
the  character  of  aci:»muUting  treasure^  h/e  is  fp 
much  the  less  expotsed  to  the  ji^oiisy  and  r^^^ 
city  of  the  Porte, 

In  eome  parts  of  the  4iitn$|:  of  Qnsrl^Ah;  thff 
yaemim  caused  by  the  Russ&w  insvrregtion,  «^q4 
by  the  Albanian  invasicw  consequei^t  vpoi9  j^ 
haa  been  in  gnat  neaswe  ^1^  up  ky  f^  setjie* 
meiet  of  M)auaii  fteaswto^ 

No  pavt  of  /the  vibty^ti »  xt^^f^i^^^  fyr  H^t 
Ability,  «X0ept  l^he  plains  of  (^inth  wd  Sicyap^ 
ihM0h  coro  is  p9*i«dnK^d  j^  ^ery  part.  "iThe 
l^rinc^  fcoAucte  jb  t^  pU,  gmk,  piU^  ituirranty 
of  Jbhe  CMflt,  ;ind  ^)»  ^vm$  birtMir,  skinp;,  boney^ 
mwnilion,  resin*  sbe^pMvd  fif«tt^  pf  lihe  v^tftt'iox; 
Afi  ihtter  part  of  the  ^\mt  » .chiefly  ^m^MOr 

Imooufc  but  lit  iPomtaiM )»  f&¥  mio?^  ti^v^ 

which,  like  those  of  Arcadia,  are  in  great  part 
unproductive,  for  want  of  drainage.  The  bey 
complained  much  to  me  of  the  blockade  of  the 
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Adriatic  and  Naples,  produced  by  Bonaparte's 
decrees  against  our  commerce.  •  The  Sclavonian 
ships  no  longer  come  here  for  oil  and  cheesey 
while  oil  is  at  an  excessive  price  at  Trieste,  and 
the  cheese  of  the  Mor^a  is  spoiling. 

In  the  garden  of  Notary's  house,  in  which  I 
am  lodged,  there  is  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  formed  of  a  single  cylindrical  piece  of  white 
marble,  pierced  in  the  centre,  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height,  and  sculptured  with  ten  human  figures 
in  very  low  relief.  The  marble  probably  served 
the*  same  purpose  anciently  as  it  now  does; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  the  peristomium  of  a 
well,  belonging  perhaps  to  one  of  the  temples  of 
Corinth*.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the 
mouth  of  a  well  in  the  house  of  a  Turk  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  who  sold  or  made  a 
present  of  it  to  Notard,  and  who,  now  that  it 
has  excited  much  attention  from  travellers,  is 
so  angry  with  himself  for  having  parted  with  i^ 
that  he  refuses  to  sell  another  piece  belonging 
to  the  same  monument,  which  still  lies  buried  in 
his  garden.  The  latter  fragment,  however,  if 
it  really  exists,  cannot  contain  much  more  than 
some  ornamental  moulding  at  the  top  of  the  pe- 
ristomium, corresponding  to  a  circle  of  Ionic 

*  Sculptured      peristomia     in  the  temples  of  the  Oieeks 
were  common  decorations^  as      and  Romans, 
well  in  the  private  houses  as 
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eggs  and  beads  which  is  under  the  feet  of  the 
figures,  for  the  entire  heads  of  the  figures  are 
still  traced  on  Notary's  marble,  though  much  in«^ 
jured,  and  some  of  them  almost  obliterated, 
having  probably  been  destroyed  by  die  Turks, 
according  to  their  custom  when*  they  meet  with 
any  representation  of  the  human  figure!  Th^ 
completeness  of  the  stone  at  the  bottom,  and 
its  incompleteness  at  the  top,  induced  M.  No^ 
tara,  when  he  applied  it  on  his  well,  to  place 
the  former  side  upwards,  and  thus  to  reverse  the 
figures  *. 

They  are  all  in  a  walking  attitude.  Seven  of 
them  face  in  one  direction,  and  the  remaining 
three  in  the  opposite.  The  two  that  meet  re- 
present ApoUaand  Minerva,  the  former  wearing 
a  chlamys,  with  his  right  shoulder  bare,  his  lyre 
under  the  left  arm,  and  the  plectrum  in  the  right 
hand.  Minerva  is  bare-headed ;  all  the  upper  fore 
part  of  her  body  is  covered  in  front  with  a  scaly 
segis,  upon  which  i^pear^  a  serpent,  instead  of 
the  head  of  Medusa.  She  b^ars  a  helmet  in  her 
right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  left.  She  is  fol- 
lowed by  Hercules,  shouldering  an  enormous 
club,  and  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver  in  his.  left 
hand ;  a  lion's  skin,  tied  by  the  paws  round  bis 

'  This  curious  spedmen  of     part  of  the  ooUection  of  the 
the  ancient  Corinthian  school     Earl  of  Guilford, 
is  now  in  England,  and  forms 
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nack,  hangs  oyer  bis  back.  Behind  him  19  a 
femalet  enveloped  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  in 
a  loose  peplug,  bound  in  the  middle  with  a  narrow 
zone*  Diana  follows  Apollot  esitending  her  left 
bandt  in  which  is  a  bow,  and  with  ber  right 
leadinig  a  stag  by  one  i^  the  feet.  A  quiver 
appears  over  her  left  shoulder :  ber  right  arm  is 
disencumbtf  ed  of  the  peplus,  and  shews  a  abort 
tunic,  inovermg  only  the  breast  and  bmefaium, 
and  apparently  made  of  Cur*  She  is  followed 
by  a  matronly  figure*  whose  titnbs  are  extremely 
muscular,  and  who  is  clothed  in  a  peplus  difietr-r 
ing  only  from  Ikal  of  the  female  following 
Herculas  in  haiiring  the  uloas  hue^  Next  to 
her  comes  Mercury,  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  a  cfalamya  hanging  mpon  fais^arms,  apd  jkmown 
only  by  the  wings  at  hia  heela.  He  is  folhm^i 
by  tbnee  liamaJfis,  of  much  lighter  pioportioM 
than  the  othera. 

hk  the  first  and  third  of  these  females  the 
pepktt  is  thrown  aside  &am  the  right  ahouldef:, 
asid  edufaits.a  tnnk  of  iiur,  Idoe  that  of  Dtaoa ; 
the  finiog  of  Air  appeaoi  also  laa  the  pepH  of 
thesetwo  figures«;at itheifeet  Themiddfe  figuns 
is  dmA  m  -a  peplus  like  that  nf  the  aaftnm  dirjio 
Allans  Diana;;  her  l^oks  atre  oaHtedoirai,and  iur 
head  is  covered  with  a  veil,  of  which  she  holds 
a  comer  between  the  (thumb  and  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  while  her  left  js  joiued  .tp  the  i;^ht 
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hand  of  the  female  ^o  precedes,  and  who  looks 
round,  and  appears  to  lead  her^  The  last  of 
these  three  females  touches  the  elbow  of  th^ 
middle  one  with  her  left  hand,  looking  at  the 
same  time  in  the  oppo^te  direction,  and  with  a 
coquettifib  air  holding  up  the  lower  end  of  ber 
peplus  with  the  right  band.  The  form  of  the 
breast  is  more  developed  in  this  6gure  than  in 
eny  other ;  the  peptos  adheres  more  closely  to 
the  limbs,  the  shape  is  more  displayed,  and  a 
broad  belt,  on  which  some  ornaments  are  yisible» 
passes  across  the  leJft  shoiulder,  and  under  die 
right  arm, — all  shewing,  but  partacidftrly  the 
cesttis,  that  the  figure  is  intended  fat  Venus. 

This  iiMnument  is  the  best  specimen  I  bave 
met  with  in  Greiece,  idf  that  early  st34e  of  Greek 
Malpture  (before  it  was  brought  to  peitfection 
at  Athens),  which  Pausanias  calls  the  iBginetaiH 
but  of  which  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  equally 
the  schools.  The  noble  and  correct  simplicity 
of  true  taste  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole  design, 
though  the  execution  is  still  very  distant  from 
the  perfection  ttf  the  Attic  sftyk.  With  the  ex- 
ce|>tion  of  the  three  jroung  females  following 
Mercury,  which  form  an  eiftremely  graceful 
]^otip,  all  t^e  (Tther  figures  have  an  Egyptian 
rigidity  of  form  and  attitude.  Hie  drapery  falls 
in  equal  folds  and  plaits,  in  the  manner  craa- 
mooly  known  by  the  name  of  Etruscan^  and  is 
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wrought  with  a  diligence  and  care,  proving  that 
the  steps  by  which  the  Greeks  arrived  at  such 
perfection  in  the  expression  of  drapery,  were 
not  less  slow  and  painful  than  their  progress  in 
the  imitation  of  animate  nature,  an  observation 
which  may  account  for  the  general  imperfection 
of  modem  sculptors  in  drapery,  who  have  never 
passed  through  the  same  long  process  of  prac- 
tice and  experience,  in  this  particular  produc- 
tion of  the  chisel.  It  is  evident  that  the  subject 
of  this  relief  is  one  of  the  actions  of  Hercules ; 
on  the  vases  of  Athens,  which  so  often  represent 
them,  we  find  him  constantly  attended  by  Mi- 
nerva, BS  he  is  on  this  monument.  It  would 
seem  also,  that  the  veiled  damsel,  preceded  by 
Mercury,  and  led  by  Venus  and  another  female^ 
10  a  bride.  Is  it  the  marriage  of  Hercules  and 
Hebe? 
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ID 

CHAPTER  XXVUL 

I  HATS  offered  an  opiiuon  that  the  hexastyle  temple^  of  which 
the  extant  oolnmns  at  Corinth  fionned  a  part,  is  not  less  aa- 
dent  than  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  before  the 
Christian  lera.  In  a  question  which  admits  only  of  a  conjee- 
ttiral  result^  some  kind  of  petitio  prindpii  is  generally  neces- 
sary. -  I  assurae>  therefore^  that  the  short  monolithic  shaft  of 
tha  Corinthian  temple^  is  a  proof  of  its  superior  antiquity  to 
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every  known  example  of  the  Doric  order.  The  sabstitutioQ 
of.  a  more  slender  shaft,  composed  c^  aeveial  pieces  of  stone, 
in  the  pkoe  of  a  single  mass  of  shorter  proportions,  is  a  na^ 
tural  step,  in  the  progress  of  architectnre,  in  which  art  we 
generally  find  that  the  raising  of  large  masses  hy  the  appli** 
cation  of  nnmeroos  hands,  has  preceded  the  study  of  a  pleas* 
ing  form,  and  the  economy  of  materials  and  manual  labour* 
It  is  incredible  that  the  heavy  proportions  of  the  Corinthian 
temple  should  ever  have  been  reverted  to  in  Oreece,  after  the 
more  agreeable  effect  of  a  lighter  column  and  entablature  had 
been  experienced,  and  they  had  been  generally,  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  long  course  of  yean 
was  required  to  bring  the  order  into  that  almost  perfect  form 
to  which  it  had  attained,  when  a  temple  of  the  dimensions  of 
that  at  Corinth  was  constructed.  The  peripteral  hexastyle 
may  be  considered  as  having  completed  the  invention  in  its 
simple  state,  before  those  decorations  were  gradually  intii^ 
dttoed,  which  were  principally  derived  from  the  improving  art 
of  statuary,  and  which  ended  in  giving  to  the  Doric  order  the 
very  different,  character  exhibited  in  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
amples. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  order  of  archi- 
tecture, although  styled  Doric,  is,  in  feet,  the  Eunqpean 
Greek,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Asiatic  Gredc,  called  the 
Ionic:  it  was  invented  in  European  Ghneece,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Ionic  was  produced  in  Asia,  and  was  equally 
employed  by  every  tribe  of  Oreeks,  as  well  in  Greece  Propm*, 
as  by  the  colonies  of  those  tribes  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  improperly  termed  Doric,  inasmuch  as  jt 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  Doric  cities,  which  were  the 
earliest  schools  of  art  in  European  Greece.  The  order  I  om- 
oeive  to  have  been  indigenous  in  that  country,  And  to  have 
been  brought  by  slow  gradations  into  its  perfect  state,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  foreign  aid ;  for  every  part  of  it  is 
traceable  to  the  wants  and  consequent  inventions  of  a  people 
in  a  rude  state  of  society,  inhabiting  a  particular  soil,  and 
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oBmate,  whose  stmotaret  gradually  improved,  mitil  the  cell 
uriA  a  pitdied  roof,  idnch  eadoaed  the  worshipped  idol>  was 
snnrouided  with  a  gallery  supported  by  eolnxnnsy  and  thus 
aasmtned  the  shape  of  a  Doric  temple.  That  some  kind  of 
temple  was  coeval  with  idolatry^  we  ean  hardly  doubt.  In 
the  Iliad^  in  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  the  other  very  aa- 
eient  poems  ascribed  to  Henerj  temples  are  frequently  men* 
tioBed  by  the  same  term  ftio2^  by  whidi  they  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  all  subsequent  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Greek  architecture  then  attained  any  of  those  characteristios 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  known.  Homer  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  to  give  smne  indication  of  them  in  the  coarse  of  his 
poems.  A  similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  ruins  of 
Mycens,  which  are  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  poet,  and  con- 
tain specimens  of  an  architecture  very  diffefent  from  the 
Doric.  The  artists  of  those  times  were  chiefly  noted  for  the 
construction  of  treasuries,  not  of  temples,  which  aflterwards 
served  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  fomer.  Another  &ct 
dedudUe  from  the  remains  of  Myeenc,  as  well  as  horn  the 
descriptioBs  left  by  Pausanias  and  ether  authors  of  die 
Greek  buildings  of  those  times,  is  that  the  early  colonies 
from  Egypt,  although  they  introduced  some  of  the  mythology 
of  that  country,  did  not  tasaspkut  its  arts  in  any  great 
degree ;  for  there  is  nothing  at  Mycenae  bearing  any  resem- 
blance to  tiie  monuments  of  Egypt,  »»>  indeed  have  the 
temples  of  Greece  eny  similarity  to  those  of  Egypt  beyond 
the  existeooe  of  columns,  which  are  so  natural  an  invention, 
that  they  are  found  in  the  huts  «r  caves  of  similar  climates  ia 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  improvement 
have  become  the  principal  ornament  of  sacred  buildings  in 
the  most  distant  countries.  In  foet,  the  peculiaritieB  of  the 
architecture,  both  «f  Egypt  and  Greece,  may  be  traced  to  the 
nature  ^  taA  country.  In  a  narrow  valley,  scarcely  «ver 
Irrigated  by  the  atmosphere,  but  anavaUy  inundated  by  the 
river,  indoeed  between  etony  ridges,  end  deficieaC  in  forest 
trees,  the  dwellings  and  temples  w^re  excaivuted  in  the  rocks. 
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er^  at  a  ]aMt  period^  were  imitatloiis  of  mveroB,  with  flal 
hxifib  tttuated  on  heights  beyond  the  Teach  of  the  inandatioa. 
In  the  nuny  cUmate  of  Gfeeoe^  on  the  other  hand,  a  pitdied 
roof  was  neoeeeary :  the  country  abonndiag  in  timber  aa  well 
as  stottOy  the  earliest  Doric  buildings  were  natuially  fivmed 
of  the  inliterial  move  easily  wroo^t,  and  hence  the  temple 
in  stone  was  an  imitation  of  a  constmction  in  wood>  aa  all 
the  details  of  Doric  architecture  tend  to  prove.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  condnded  that  the  Doric  order 
arose  as  soon  as  internal  tranquillity  had  followed  the  settle^ 
ment  of  the  HaiadeidK,  in  the  Pdoponnesus,  and  that  it  arose 
in  those  cities  which  were  the  earliest  seats  of  art  in  Greece ; 
namdy,  Sicyon,  Oorinth«  and  Aigos.  As  a  proof  that  the  first 
temples  were  built  of  wood,  there  still  remained,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  the  ruins  of  an  oaken  temple  at  Mantineia  of  ex** 
treme  antiquity ;  and  the  oaken  column  in  the  opisthodomus 
of  the  Herftum  of  Olympia,  if  not  actually  a  relic  of  a  more 
early  wooden  temple  of  the  same  dimensions,  was  at  least  a 
memorial,  shewing  that  the  most  uidei^  Herftum  had  been 
oonstnufted  hi  th«t  material.  l*hree  oenturies  are  not  toe 
much  to  diow  for  the  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  conception  of  the  Doric  temi^e  in  wood,  and  its  exe* 
«tttion  in  stone,  of  the  dimaudons  of  the  extant  columns  of 
Corindi.  Tliis  would  bring  down  the  Gorii^iaii  temple  to 
the  eighth  century  before  the  Christfan  ttra. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  how  far  the  period  to  which  Ihave  ai^ 
signed  the  templeof  Corinth  will  be  justified  by  a  comparison  of 
its  constractSon  with  that  of  the  odier  ensting  monuments  of 
Doric  architecture,  ufwhidi  the  date  is  beiier  known  $  Ibr  of 
none,  except  the  buildings  of  Alliens  and  the  temple  of  Phiga** 
kia,  is  there  any  i^ie<^te  certainty  in  tins  Tcspeot.  31ie  ex- 
amples which  may  be  presumed  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the 
Corinthian  temple  in  point  of  time> and  wluoh^as  beiag  ail hexa*- 
atyies,  famish  the  most  proper  objcMs  of  comparcson,  ai^  tiie 
Panhellenium  oiJE^pnBf  the  temples  of  Syracuse  and  Egecfti^ 
and  the  oldest  of  those  at  Pnstttm  and  Salinua.  The&Jlowiag 
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condderatioiis  may  lead  to .  an  approximation  to  the  date  of 
the  Panbelleniam.  JEaeas,  grandfather  of  Acbillesj  was  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  temple  *;  by  which  we  can 
only  understand  the  founder  of  the  temple  first  erected  on 
Mount  Panhellenium.  .  The  natural. resources  of  .£gina  will 
not  allow  of.  the  supposition^  that  the  building  of  which  the 
remains  exist  could  have  been  executed  in  any  period  but 
that  in  which  the  island  had  acquired  the  height  of  its  power 
and  opulence  by  the  success  of  its  commerce.  This  success 
appears  to  have  been  developed  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Corinth^  after  the  restoration  of  settled  governments  in  the 
Peloponnesus  under  the  Heradeidie,  when  the  prosperity  of 
JEgina  increased  rapidly,  under  the  protection  of  Argos  and 
Epidaurus^  until  the  island  became  an  independent  state,  but 
at  what  exact  period  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  \ 

About  the  year  580  b.  c.>  when  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
encouraged  commercial  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt,  by  creating  a  Greek  city  at  Naucratis,  in  the  Delta  S 
iEgina  was.  the  only  European  republic  whici  had  a  com- 
mercial colony  there,  and.  its  Egyptian  commerce  seems. to 
have  rivalled  that  of  the  two  most  opulent  states  of  Asia; 
for,  when  nine  other  Asiatic  cities  built  a  temple  in  corn- 
mon  at  Naucratis  for  the  use  of  their  citizens,  Miletus, 
Samus,  and  JEfpoA  each  erected  in  that  city  a  separate 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  principal  deity  of  the  metropolis; 
.that  of  the  Milesii  to  Apollo,  that  of  the  Samii  to  Juno,  and 
that  of  the  iEginetie  to  Jupiter^.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that,  when  this  templewas  executed,  the  great  national  work 
on  Mount  Panhellenium  was  not  already  completed;  it  is  evi- 
.dent,  at  least,  hmn  Herodotus,  that  at  that  time  the  power 

*  XiyHf^n  Almuif  wwkfm  ^f  Ait  sisted  him  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Fkus&n.  1. 2.  c  90.  the  throne.     This  was  the  beginning 

^  Herodot.  1-  6.  c.  83.  of  the  intercourse   between   Asiatic 

*  Psammetichos,  about  a  century  Greece  and  Egypt,  which  continued 
eariier,  had  first  infringed  the  old  to  increase  to  the  time  of  Amasis. 
Egyptian  customs  hostile  to  strangers  Herodot.  L  2.  c  154. 

by  giving  lands  in  lower'  Egypt  to  *  Herodot.  1. 2.  c  178. 

the  lonians  and  Carians,  who  had  as- 
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of  JE^ntk,  as  indicated  by  its  rivalship  with  the  Samii^  was 
already  of  ancient  date  \ 

The  period  below  which  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that 
the  Panhellenium  was  erected^  was  when  Athens,  which 
.£gina  in  the  height  of  its  power  had  defied  and  insulted, 
obtained  superiority  at  sea.  It  was  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  b.c.  510,  that  the  Athenians,  already  very 
considerable  in  wealth  and  power,  began  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  naval  affisurs,  with  such  success  that,  although 
they  suffered  some  injury  from  the  .£ginettt  about  the  year 
just  mentioned,  they  had  collected,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  which,  in  union  with  twenty  from  G)- 
rinth,  was  able  to  oppose  the  navy  of  .£gina  with  varying 
success  ^  When  both  states  put  forth  their  utmost  strength, 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.c.  480,  Athens  had  one  hundred 
and  eighty  ships,  .£gina  only  forty-two^.  Such  an  in- 
creasing disparity  in  the  power  of  two  hostile  neighbours,  led 
inevitably  to  the  subjection  of  the  smaller ;  and,  although 
Herodotus  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  wealth  which 
^gina  acquired  by  the  Persian  spoil  at  Platsa*^,  it  is  nei- 
ther to  this  period  that  we  can  attribute  the  erection  of 
Panhellenium,  nor  to  that  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  were 
suspended  throughout  Greece  by  an  overwhelming  invasion, 
nor  to  that  when  the  island  was  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost 
against  a  neighbour  becoming  every  year  more  powerful ;  but 
to  the  earlier  time  when  ^gina  rivalled  the  chief  states  of 
Asia,  and  exceeded,  in  commerce  and  naval  power,  all  those 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Corinth.     Considering  all 


*  Uerodot  1.  S.  c.  59.     The  his*  c.  89  ei  sef, 
torian  says,  that  the  Samii  first  at-  *  Id.  1.  8.  c.  46.    On  the  number 
tacked  the  ^ginetse,  in  the  reign  of  of  the  .£ginetan  ships,  see  Trana- 
Amphicratesyldngof  SanmSfOfwhom  actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Li- 
there  is  no  other  notice  in  history.  terature,  Vol.  I.  Fui  2,  p.  850. 

^' Herodot.  I^  5.  c.  78  «/ ff^.   1,6.  ^  Herodot.!.  9.  c.  79. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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these  circamstanoes,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  Fan- 
hellenium  was  undertaken  at  a  period  much  hiter  than  600  b.c. 

On  comparing  it  with  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Theseus^ 
which  is  known  to  have  been  built  about  465  ikc^  and  which 
is  so  exactly  of  the  same  class  of  hexastyles  that  the  breadth 
of  the  two  buildings  is  equal  within  a  fbot«  we  find  such  a 
similarity  between  them  as  at  first  sight  would  dispose  the 
spectator  to  doubt  that  there  can  have  been  so  great  a  difference 
between  their  dates  as  I  have  supposed.  Their  iconic  decora- 
tions^ however^  fiimish  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  differ- 
ence ;  nor  does  the  comparison,  in  this  instance,  admit  of  any 
deception,  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseium  having  formed  a 
part  of  the  construction,  which  could  not  have  been  added 
subsequently  to  the  erection  of  the  temple;  whereas  the  statues 
in  the  aeti  of  the  Panhellenium,  which  may  have  been  so 
added,  would  in  this  case  only  strengthen  the  opinion  of 
there  having  been  a  considerable  interval  between  the  erection 
of  the  two  temples.  As  to  the  statues  having  been  more 
ancient  than  the  building,  that  is  almost  impossible,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  they  were  ob- 
viously made  expressly  for  the  aeti ;  in  short,  it  can  hardly 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the 
building.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  surprising,  that  we  should 
find  architecture  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  sculpture  at 
any  given  period  of  antiquity,  previous  to  that  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  iconic  sculpture,  the  latter  art  being  so  much  the  more 
difiicult. 

Independently  of  these  works,  there  are  some  proofs,  in 
ihe  comparative  construction  of  the  two  temples,  that  the 
Panhellenium  is  the  more  ancient,  if  an  entablature  consider- 
ably heavier  and  a  shorter  column  be  admitted  as  an  evidence 
of  such  antiquity.  In  the  Panhellenium  the  height  of  the 
entablature  is  to  that  of  the  column,  including  the  capital,  as 
1  to  2-53;  in  the  Theseium  the  column  is  nearly  three  times 
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the  height  6f  the  entabkture.  The  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  being  unity^  the  height  of  the  coltinin^  including  the 
capital^  is  5-3  in  the  PanheUenium ;  5*7  in  the  llieseium  *. 

If  a  century  at  the  least  elapsed  between  the  building  of 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  PonheUenius  and  of  Theseus,  a  mudl 
greater  difference  of  date  would  be  justified  by  an  architect 
tural  comparison  of  the  former  building  with  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Corinth^  in  which  the  short  monolithic  shaft  and 
an  architrave  ^  still  heaWer  than  that'  of  the  PanheUenium, 
seem  to  attest  a  much  remoter  antiquity.  It  would  be  absurd, 
however,  to  apply  die  rule  of  proportion  to  such  a  question  ; 
the  only  opinion,  therefore,  which  can  be  given  with  any  degred 
of  confidence  is,  that  the  most  recent  period  of  time  t6  which 
t)ie  Corinthian  hexastyle  can  be  attributed  is  the  reign  of 
Cypselus,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  ftom  the  year  063  to  the  yeft^ 
633  B.C.,  and  than  whom  there  is  no  Corinthian'  monardf 
mdre  likely  to  have  erected  this  edifice,  as  he  was  equally 
noted  for  the  wealth  which  he  extorted  ftom  his  subjects,  and 
for  the  mi^ifioettoe  of  his  dedications  to  the  gods*. 


'  The  following  nuftiben  exhiUt  a 
•ompariaoo  of  the  oiher  praportidni 
of  the  Panhelleoium  and  Theieium. 
In  the  PanheUenium,  which  had  twelve 
eolumns  in  the  nde,  the  length  on  the 
Upper  atep  of  (he  atylobaisu  94  feet ; 
in  the  Tbeaeium,  which  had  thirteen 
columns  in  the  sides,  the  length  is 
104:  the  breadth  of  botli  ii  45.  In 
thft  peristyle  of  the  PanfaeUeoium  Hie 
lower  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  3  feet 
8  inches,  the  upper  2  f.  4*6  in. ;  in 
(hat  of  the  Thescium  the  lower  is  8  f. 
4*4  io.,  the  upper  2  C  6*6  in.  The 
height  of  the  column,  including  the 
caffital,  in  the  PanheUenium,  17  f.  S 
it; ;  nrth«  TbcMhim,  18  f.  8  in.  The 
gepeml  intercolumniatioo  of  the  Pan* 
hellenium  is  5  f.  4*8  in. ;  that  of  the 
Theseinm,  5  f.  4  in. 


'  The  architrave  is  the  only  meni- 
bet  of  the  entablature  preierved.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  proportions  of 
the  several  members  among  one  an- 
other, the  entire  height  of  the  enta- 
blature  of  the  Cdriitithiaii  temple  «•# 
not  less  than  half  that  of  the  colurai|« 
including  the  capital. 

'  Herodot.  L  I.  c.  14.— Plutareh. 
in  Septem  Sap.  CoAviv«  el  de  Fyth* 
Orac— Plato  in  Phsedr.-Suid.in  Kinf- 
f  Xil«y. — Strabo,  pp.  S6S.  878.— Pau- 
san.  Bliac.  prior,  c.  8.  Tlie  most  e^kf- 
brated  of  the  offisriogs  of  Qypielof  wa# 
a  large  statue  of  Jupiter  of  hammereft 
gold,  at  Olympia.  It  would  seem, 
from  a  cotopaiiioti  6f  ^if  laiftvilaii. 
thorsr  that  the  statue  was  ^t  Olympja 
in  the  time  of  Strabo^  but  had  been 
remored  before  that  of  Pausanias. 

T  2 
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But  the  temple  of  Corinth  may  also  be  ascribed,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  with  great  probability,  to  a  remoter  anti- 
quity ;  for  example,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century^ 
when  Corinthj  under  the  Baochiads,  was  already  in  the 
height  of  power  and  opulence,  and  when  the  populoumess, 
which  caused  large  colonies  to  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the 
two  following  centuries  to  Syracuse,  Corcyra,  Epirus,  and 
Acamania,  was  extremely  fttvourable  to  the  erection  of  great 
monuments.  To  an  earlier  time  .the  temple  can  hardly  be 
attributed  consistently  with  the  supposition,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Doric  order  was  not  in  progress  until  after  the 
return  of  the  Heracleidie. 

An  objection  to  the  high  antiquity  here  assigned  to  the 
Corinthian  temple  may,  perhaps,  arise  on  comparing  it  with 
the  oldest  hexastyles  of  Pestum  and  Sicily ;  in  all  which, 
although  none  of  them  are  probably  older  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  j.c,  we  find  proportions  only  a  little  lighter  than 
those  of  Corinth,  and  differing  from  that  specimen  chiefly  in 
having  shafts  formed  of  several  pieces  instead  of  one.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  the  resemblance  to  that  common  practice 
among  colonies  of  adhering  to  metropolitan  customs  after  they 
have  become  obsolete  in  the  mother  country,  and  which  is 
found  to  prevail  even  in  regard  to  language.  The  western 
colonists  appear  not  to  have  diverged  for  a  long  time  from  the 
proportions  which  they  brought  with  them  at  the  time  of 
their  migration,  and  which  were  naturally  not  very  different 
from  those  of  the  extant  columns  at  Corinth.  Corinth  was 
at  that  time  the  principal  seat  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  and  con- 
sequently furnished,  as  well  to  her  own  colonies  as  to  those 
from  other  parts  of  Greece,  both  models  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture and  a  great  portion  of  the  artists,  who  were  some  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  new  settlements.  The 
changes  which  subsequent  architects  thought  proper  to  make 
in  the  models  originally  taken  from  Greece,  seem  not  to  have 
been  imitations  of  the  contemporary  improvements  of  the 
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mother  country^ .  but  to  have  arisen  from  the  views  of  taste 
and  expediency  entertained  by  the  colonial  artists  themselves. 
Hence  arose  a  style  of  colonial  Doric  different  from  that  of 
Oreeoe  Proper^  and  of  which  in  general  the  characteristics 
wee,  a  shorter  and  more  tapering  column^  a  more:  spreading 
echinus^  a  smaller  intercolumniation^  a  greater  entasis,  and  a 
higher  entablature. 

I  shall  subjoin,  >in  justification  of  these  remarks  and  for 
the  reader's  convenience,  a  short  statement  of  the  proportions 
of  the  principal  hexastyles  of  the  v^stern  colonies,  with  the 
probable  dates  of  each. 

Pastunu  The  hexastyle  at  Pestum,  commonly  called  tiie 
temple  of  Neptune,  is  of  the  larger  class*:  its  breadth  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  four  other  hexastyles  at  Selinus, 
•but  it  is  shorter  than  three  of  them.  The  height  of  the 
column,  including  the  capital,  is  4*15  times  the  lower  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft ;  the  intercolumniation,  1*1  ;  the  diminu- 
■  tion  of  the  shaft  upwards,  or  the  difference  between  its  upper 
and  lower  diameter,  is  one-thirteenth  of  the  height  of  the 
shaft ;  the  height  of  the  entablature  is  to  that  of  the  column, 
including  the  capital,  as  1  to  2-4. 

Posidonia,  or  Piestum,  having  been  scarcely  noticed  by 
history,  the  evidence  of  its  importance,  like  that  of  many 
other  Oreek  cities,  is  to  be  derived  only  from  its  ruins  and 
its  coins.  It  was  already  a  place  of  importance  in  the  year 
535  B.C.,  when  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hyela  was  first 
.built  ^.  It  was  probably  founded  about  the  year  700  sic, 
not  long  after  Sybaris  had  received  a  mixed  colcmy  of  Achaians 
and  Trcezenians,  who  not  having  agreed  together,  the  Tree-* 
senians  sought  a  new  settlement  on  the  shore  of  the  Piestan 
bays  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Posidonia,  which  was  the 

*  The  largest  bezastyle»  of  which  to  above^  are  Arom  fifteen  to  twenty- 

the  dimensions  are  known,   is  the  five  feet  below  that  breadth, 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olymiua.     Its  ^  Herodot.  1.  I.  c.  167. 

breadth  was  near  one  hundred  feet.  *  Arittot    PoUt.   1.   5.  c  8«-— 

The  large  class  of  hexastyles  allMded  Strabo,  p.  851. 
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.more  aacient  appeUation  of  Trcezea  ^    The  great  hexaatyk 
was  probably  built  about  the  year  600  b.c. 

Syracuse.  Among  the  hezaatyles  of  the  waatem  atates 
atill  exjating,  the  moat  interesting  to  compare  with  the  tem^ 
pie  of  Corinth  is  that  of  Syracuae^  this  city  having  been  tht 
greatest  and  moat  illuatrioua  of  the  Corinthian  oolonieiu  Ifta 
remains  now  form  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dellt 
Golonne,  in  the  Piasza  of  Syracuse.  It  waa  nearly  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  other  great  hexastyles  of  the  western 
cdoiues ;  but  the  proportions  were  a  little  lighter  than  thoee 
of  the  temples  of  Paestum  and  Egesta,  and,  consequentlyj 
it  did  not  so  nearly,  appmach  those  of  the  temple  of  Corinth. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  4*4  times  the  lower  diameter ; 
the  interoolumniation  1*1 ;  the  diminutioii  of  the  ahaft  up* 
warda  one-pineteenth  of  its  height ;  the  height  of  the  entAr 
Uature  is  to  that  of  the  column  as  about  1  to  2^  ^ 

Diodorns  informs  us,  that  the  temple  of  Minenra  at  Syra» 
4:u8e  was  erected  under  the  aristocracy  of  the  Ghtmori,  or 
Geomoriy  by  an  architect  named  Agathocles,  who  was  said  to 
hare  been  punished  by  the  goddess  for  purloining  some  of  the 
best  pieces  of  stone  intended  ftr  the  biilding,  and  oonvcrtiffg 
them  to  the  construction  of  a  private  dwelling  for  himaelf  ^ 
)t  is  the  seeeived  opinion  of  the  modem  Syracusans,  that  thjb 
ousting  temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerya ;  and,  independ«> 
jently  of  the  tradition,  which  may  be  allowed  jto  have  some 
degree  of  weight,  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  supposition. 
In  the  island  Ortygia,  to  which  the  modem  town  of  Syracuse, 
like  the  first  Corinthian  colony,  is  confined,  there  were  two 
principal  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Diana,  the  other  to  Mi«> 
^lerva'.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  who>  as  usual,  was  the  goaiv 


*  Straboy  p.  S78.— Piusan.  LS.e.  other  examples. 

.30.  *  £xcerpt  de  VIrt.  et  ViL  p.  64«. 

^  The  cornice  being  deficient,  its  £d.  Weasel, 

proportion  to  the  two  \oitrer  members  *  Cicero  in  Verrero,  act  2. 1.  4.  r. 

.of  the  entablature  is  deduced  from  59.                        ' 
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dian  of  the  citadel,  and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  coun- 
cils and  anns  of  the  state,  stood  in  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  situ* 
ation :  for  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Syracusan  seamen  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  at  the  moment  when  a  shield  on 
the  summit  of  her  temple  disappeared  from  their  sight  in  sail- 
ing away  from  the  island  ".  The  church  of  Santa  Maria,  in 
the  Piazza,  stands  exactly  in  the  central  and  highest  part  of 
Ortygia.  Near  the  harbour,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  is- 
land, there  are  some  vestiges  of  another  temple,  which  appa- 
rently was  of  larger  dimensions :  this  probably  was  the  temple 
of  Diana ;  for  as  we  learn  from  the  ancient  authors,  that  all 
Ortygia  was  sacred  to  the  latter  goddess  ^,  and  that  a  festival 
of  three  days  was  held  in  her  honour  ^  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  her  temple  may  have  been  larger  than  that  of  Minerva, 
though  not  perhaps  so  splendid. 

The  Gamori  were  the  nobles,  who  inherited  the  lands  di- 
vided among  the  original  colonists  who  accompanied  Archias 
from  Corinth.  They  obtained  the  government  in  the  year 
596  B.C.,  (the  same  year,  according  to  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
in  which  Sappho  fled  from  Mytilene  to  Syracuse ;)  and  they 
were  expelled  by  the  lower  orders  not  long  before  the  time 
when  Gelo  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse  under  pretence 
of  re-establishing  the  Gamori.  The  latter  event  took  place 
in  the  year  494  s.c.  ^  The  temple,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
dered a  work  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Egesia,  or  Segesta,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Sicily,  was  unfortunate  in  having  been  less 
&vourably  situated  for  commerce  than  any  of  its  neighbours, 
and  in  having  been  constantly  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one 
or  other  of  them  concerning  its  boundaries,  that  incessant 
subject  of  dispute  among  the  Greek  republics.  It  was  parti- 
cularly with  Selinus  that  Egesta  quarrelled  on  this  subject, 

*  Polemo  ap.  Athen.  1.  11.  c  8.  '  T.  Livii  HitU  L  86.  c.  23. 

^  Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  8.— Diodor.  *  Herodot.  1.  7.  c.  156.— Dionys. 

1  5.  c.  S.  HaL  Antiq.  Rom.  1.  6.  c.  68. 
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and  Selinus  having  been  much  the  richer  state  in  consequence 
pf  its  commercial  advantages,  the  game  was  a  losing  one  for 
the  Egestaei,  who  were  at  length  so  much  distressed  in  con« 
sequence,  that  they  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians 
in  the  year  416  b.c.,  and  gave  rise  to  their  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion  ^  When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived,  however,  the  Eges- 
t«i  were  unable  to  produce  more  than  thirty  talents  towards 
the  expenses  of  their  allies  \  Not  long  afterwards  they  in- 
vited that  fiital  intervention  of  the  Carthaginians  which  put 
an  end  to  all  works  of  peace  in  the  western  part  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  inferiority  of  the  Egestsei  in  wealth  to  the  other  Sid* 
lian  republics,  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  his* 
tory,  there  is  some  appearance  in  their  extant  monuments. 
The  theatre  is  very  small,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  more 
than  one  temple,  which,  although  of  such  large  dimensions  as 
testify  great  power  in  the  republic  at  the  time  when  it  was  un- 
dertaken, indicates,  by  its  unfluted  columns,  that  it  was  never 
completed  according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  architect. 
As  it  appears  from  Diodorus,  that  the  wars  of  the  Egestaei  and 
Selinusii  commenced  as  early  as  the  50th  Olympiad  S  b.c.  580, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  completion  of  the  temple  may  have 
been  interrupted  at  that  early  period,  for  it  has  an  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Doric  buildings  in  existence. 
Like  the  two  great  hexastyles  at  Syracuse  and  P«stum,  it 
has  fourteen  columns  on  the  sides.  Its  dimensions  are  very 
nearly  those  of  the  temple  at  Piestum ;  but  the  columns  were 
rather  smaller  and  less  tapering,  and  the  intercolumniation 
greater.  The  entablature  is  nearly  half  the  height  of  the 
column,  which  is  a  greater  proportion  than  occurs  in  any 
known  example  of  the  Doric  order,  except  the  temple  at 
Corinth. 

Selinus,     The  labours  of  Messrs.  Angell  and  Harris,  who 
devoted  an  entire  year  to  the  examination  of  the  ruins  of  Se* 

^  ThwvA.  I  6.  c.  6.         ''  Diodor.  1.  13.  c.  4.  '  Diodor.  1. 6.  c.  9. 
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linus,  aad  who>  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  hitter  gentle- 
man«  obtained  for  the  first  time  accurate  measurements  of  six 
temples  at  that  place^  have  thus  acquired  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  Doric  architecture.  The 
details  of  the  several  temples  not  having  been  yet  published^ 
it  can  only  be  here  remarked,  that  two  of  them  appear  to 
fiimish  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  other  examples  of  colo- 
nial Doric^  in  having  a  wider  intercolumniation,  a  lighter 
entablature,  and  a  more  slender  shaft,  though  an  equally 
spreading  echinus  in  the  capital;  while  the  others  have  pro- 
portions not  very  different  from  those  already  quoted  of  the 
hexastyles  of  Psestum  and  Syracuse. 

Selinus  was  founded,  by  a  colony  from  Hybla,  about  the 
year  636  b.c.^  and  in  410  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  ^. 
It  continued,  indeed,  to  be  inhabited  by  a  mixed  poptt« 
lation  of  Selinusii,  Himertei,  and  others  S  until  the  year 
268  B.C.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  Lilybieum  ^ ;  but  there  cannot  be 
a  question,  that  all  the  great  buildings  of  which  the  remains 
are  still  preserved  are  the  productions  of  the  earlier  and  only 
flourishing  period  of  the  republic  The  ancient  history  of 
Sicily  is  so  little  known  to,  us,  that  we  have  difficulty  in 
understanding  by  what  extraordinary  means  it  was,  that  a 
territory  of  small  dimensions,  and  a  city  not  enjoying  much 
advantage  of  situation,  were  enabled  to  raise  so  many  magni- 
ficent temples  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Four,  of  them 
were  of  the  laj^er  class  of  hexastyles ;  .a  fifth  was  an  octa- 
style,  which  in  magnitude  and  beauty  of  design  was  exceed- 
ed by  very  few  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity ;  and  the  sixth, 
although  of  the  smaller  class  of  hexastyles,  was  larger  than 
either  of  the  three  existing  hexastyles  of  Greece  Proper  at 
iEgina,  Athens,  and  Fhigaleia.    Three  of  the  temples  of  Se- 

»  Thucvd.  1.  6.  c.  4.- V.  Raoul  *  Diodor.  L  IS.  c.  66. 

RochetteHistdesCoIonnesGrecques,  '  Id.  1. 18.  c.  63 ;  1. 14.  c.  47. 

tome  3.  c.  5  et  1().  **  Id.  Excerpt.  1.  84. 
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linu9>  of  which  the  octastyle  is  one^  stood  in  the  city ;  the 
other  three^  of  which  the  small  hexastyle  is  one,  stood  on  the 
western  height^  which  was  anciently  the  Acropolis.     The 
latter  situation  being  that  in  which  the  earliest  temple  was 
probably  built,  and  the  middle  temple  on  the  western  height 
having  been  apparently  more  ancient  than  the  other  great  hexa« 
style  on  that  hill,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  four  great  hexastyles  of  Selinus.  As  the  Hybleean  colo- 
ny must  have  arisen  to  power  and  opulence  with  great  rapidity, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  this  temple  was  commenced 
at  least  as  early  as  the  year  600  b.c.     Its  eastern  firont  was 
adorned  with  sculptured  metopes,  three  of  which,  in  tolerable 
preservation,  were  discovered,   together  with  fragments  of 
some  of  the  others,  by  the  English  architects,  the  survivor 
of  whom  has  published  the  drawings  of  them.    One  of  the 
three  metopes  represents  three  human  figures  and  a  quadriga ; 
the  subject  of  a  second  is  the  common  fuble  of  the  Gorgotomia, 
or  Perseus  cutting  ojQF  the  head  of  Medusa;  that  of  the  third  is 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  Cercc^pes  on  his  shoulders.  Although 
these  works  betray  the  unskilfulness  of  an  inferior  order  of  ar- 
tists, as  well  as  the  rudeness  of  archaic  art,  they  resemble  in 
manner  the  statues  of  the  Panhellenium,  with  which  they  ap- 
pear, from  what  I  have  just  stated  as  to  the  date  of  the  temple, 
to  have  been  nearly  coeval.    Their  inferiority  of  style  is  easily 
accounted  for,  the  statues  of  .£gina  having  been  produced 
in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Greek  art,  those  of  Selinus  in  a 
.very  distant  colony.    A  similar  difference  and  the  same  kind 
of  inferiority  are  found  in  the  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Phiga- 
leia  compared  with  those  of  the  Parthenon,   although  the 
temples  were  built  by  the  same  architect. 

Two  of  the  other  large  hexastyles  of  Selinus  were  decorated 
with  sculptures.  In  the  middle  temple  of  the  eastern  hill 
the  decoration  was  confined,  as  in  the  middle  temple  of  the 
western  hiU,  to  the  metopes  of  the  eastern  front ;  in  the 
^southern  temple  of  the  eastern  hill  it  was  confined  to  the  me- 
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topes  of  ilie  pronaos  and  posticnm.  Some  fragto^U  ovlj  of 
tbeae  sculptuies  have  been  discovered^;  but  those  which  be* 
longed  to  the  middle  temple  are  suffident  to  ehew^  that  the 
eoulptttres  related  to  the  ^ploits  of  Minerva>  that  the  style 
is  that  which  the  andents  called  the  .£ginetan>  but  that  it  is 
of  a  less  remote  antiqnit  j  than  that  of  the  metopes  of  the 
middle  temple  of  the  western  hill> — a  droumstance  whidi 
Agrees  with  the  eoraparative  construction  of  the  two  temples; 
ihe  columns  being  more  slender^  the  intercolunmiation  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column^  and  the 
peristyle  wider  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  temple. 

The  octastyle  temple  of  Selinus  havings  like  many  such 
ipeat  undertakings^  never  been  completed^  may  from  this 
drcumstanoe  be  regarded  as  the  most  recent  of  the  Selinusiaa 
edifices  ^  It  was  probably  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  (Hympius  in  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Acra- 
gas^  and  dedicated  to  the  same  deity ;  for  Herodotus  she\v8^ 
that  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  in  the  Agora  ci  Selinus^; 
and^  by  alluding  to  an  altar  only>  and  not  to  a  temple,  he  af- 
fords a  strong  argument,  that  the  great  octastyle  was  not  be- 
gun  at  the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  or  about  500  b.g.  The 
date  of  the  Acragantine  temple  is  better  known  than  that  of 
:any  Doric  building,  except  those  of  Athens  and  Phigaleia.  It 
was  commenced  by  Theron,  who  died  in  the  year  472  b.c., 
after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken almost  immediately  after  he  ascended  the  throne ;  for 

A  The  following  oumbert  lenre  to  non,  as  1  to  5*54 ;  in  the  octastjle 

coopare  the  proportioos  of  this  tern-  at  Selinus,  as  1  to  5*3.    The  same 

pie  with  those  of  the  great  Athenian  diameter  to  the  intercolumniation  at 

octastyle^  the  Parthenon,  which  was  Athens,  as  1   to  1*204 ;  at  Selinus, 

nearly  of  the  same  date.  In  the  Par-  as  1  to  1*8.  The  diminution  upwards, 

thenon  the  proportion  of  the  heigfat  or  proportion  which  the  difierence  be* 

of  the  entablature  to   that  of  the  tween  the  lower  and  upper  diameter 

column,  including  the  cspital,  was  1  of  the  shaft  bears  to  the  height  of  the 

to  S,  nearly;  in  the  Selinuslan  octa-  shaft  at  Athens,  1  to  24 ;  at  Sefiauib 

style,  about  1  to  8}.  Tlie  diameter  of  1  to  19. 
the  column  at  the  base  to  its  height,  **  Herodot  L  6.  e.  47. 

including  the  capital,  in  the  Parthe- 
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Diodonu  informs  us^  that  the  Carthaginian  captives,  who 
were  taken  at  Himera  in  the  year  480,  were  employed  at 
Acragas  in  catting  stones  ''  £3r  the  constmction,  among  other 
purposes,  of  the  greatest  temples  of  the  gods."  *  As  the  his- 
torian has  elsewhere  given  a  particular  description  of  the 
Olympium,  and  descanted  upon  its  magnitude  \  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  alluded  to  that  temple.  When  the  Carthagi- 
nians captured  and  demoli^ed  Acragas,  in  the  year  405,  the 
temple  still  wanted  the  roof,  and  had,  therefore,  been  more 
than  seventy-five  years  in  progress. 

Acragas.  The  two  hexastyles  at  Acragas,  commonly  called 
the  temples  of  Juno  and  Concord,  resemble  each  other  so 
nearly,  as  well  in  dimensions  as  in  other  respects,  that  one 
cannot  but  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  the  same  age. 
They  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  small  hexastyle  of 
Selinus :  the  columns  are  4*7  diameters  in  height. 

As  these  temples  are  lighter  in  their  proportions  than  the 
temples  of  Paestum,  Syracuse,  Egesta,  and  Selinus,  they 
may  be  supposed  not  earlier  than  the  year  500 ;  but  probably 
not  much  later,  as  the  architects  of  Magna  Ghraecia  appear  in 
the  fifth  century  to  have  begun  to  despise  that  simplicity  and 
uniformity  of  design  which  are  still  remarkable  in  the  two 
Acragantine  temples.  This  deviation  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  plan  and  details  of  the  heptastyle  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Acragas,  and  in  the  enneastyle  at  Paestum.  The  florid  orna- 
ments under  the  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  latter  temple, 
as  well  as  in  the  smaller  hexastyle  at  the  same  place,  indicate  a 
similar  deviation.  These,  however,  were  elegant  innovations ; 
but  the  architect  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  good 
taste  of  Sicily  when  he  made  the  entasis,  or  swelling  of  the 
columns,  so  apparent  that  they  look  like  a  caricature  of  the 
Doric  order.  At  Athens  the  entasis  is  so  small,  that  its  ex- 
istence has  only  been  recently  ascertained. 

»  xUrn  .  .  .  l|  »»  •;  ftiytwrn  rm       I  11.  c.  25. 
tim  fSM  ffMrirM»«r#iir«».    Diodor.  ^  Diodor.  1.  IS.  c  82. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CORINTHIA. 

HiERUM  of  the  Ibthhus. — Ancient  attempts  to  make  a  Canal 
through  the  Isthmus. — ^Ancient  fortifications  across  the 
Isthmus. —  Crommyon* —  Sidus. —  Solyoeia^  Cherso- 
NEsus,  Rhsitus. —  Ports  Peirsus^  Anthedon^  and 
BucEPHALEiA. — Capes  Hersum  and  Olmia. — CEkoe, 
Peirjeum^  Therma. — Tenea. 

April  93.  I  ride  this  afternoon  to  Kalamaki,  a 
harbour  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  from  the  head  of 
which,  to  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Corinth,  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest.  Having  traversed  for 
twenty  minutes  the  flat  summit  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Corinth,  where  a  thin  stratum  of  soil 
covers  the  rock,  I  then  cross  by  a  bridge  a  stream 
flowing  from  the  opening  between  the  AcrO' 
Corinthus  and  the  rocky  ridge  of  nearly  equal 
height,  which  extends  from  thence  to  the  shore 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  there  terminates  on  the 
southern  side  of  Kekhries.  We  then  pass  over 
a  cultivated  level  to  Hexamili,  a  small  village 
with  a  large  tower,  belonging  to  Nuri  Bey. 
Beyond  this  the  rock  makes  its  appearance  in 
maxiy  places  above  the  soil.  It  was  from  hence 
that  the  ancient  Corinthians  obtained  their  stone 
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for  building;  for  I  observe  that  all  these  rocks 
have  been  quarried. 

At  Hexamili  the  road  to  Kekhries  {Cenchreue) 
branches  off  to  the  right :  we  continue  to  pass 
among  quarries  and  open  pastures,  where  are 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  and  in  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes  from  Corinth  arrive  at  the 
Posidonium,  or  Isthmic  Hierum,  near  the  har- 
bour anciently  called  Schoenus*,  and  now  Kala- 
mkki.  Here  I  find  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre, 
and  a  stadium.  Of  the  former  there  remain 
only  the  substruction  of  the  cavea,  and  some 
traces  of  the  proscenium,  of  the  latter  some 
foundations  of  the  wall  which  supported  the 
rectilinear  end;  the  circular  end  has  been  ruined 
by  a  torrent  which  has  broken  through  it.  From 
the*  upper  end  to  the  remains  of  the  wall  I 
measured  650  feet. 

At  about  fifty  yards  from  this  wall,  to  the 
northward,  and  about  double  that  distance  east- 
ward of  the  theatre,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
enclosure,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  peribolus 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune«  The  wall  which 
surrounded  the  sacred  ground  is  now  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  it  was  of  the  most  regular  kind  of  HeU 
lenic  masonry  externally,  f  but  filled  up  with 
rubble  between  the  casingsw  It  was  flanked 
with  square  towers ;  die  northern  dde  farmed 

«  Strabo>  p.  S80. 
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part  of  a  line  of  fortification,  which  stretched 
across  the  isthmus.     Among  the  stones  of  the 
peribolus  I  find  a  few  fragments  of  a  large  Doric 
edifice,  particularly  that  of  a  column,  of  which 
the  chord  of  the  fluting  is  ten  inches  and  a 
half  in  length ;  this  is  the  only  measurable  di- 
mension, but  it  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  shew 
that  the  column  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  though  I  could  not  find  a  vestige  of 
the  foundations  of  that  building.     The  inclosed 
space  is  now  a  level  pasture.    The  northern  wall 
of  the  peribolus,  or  Isthmic  wall,  takes  a  south- 
erly direction  eastward  of  the  peribolus,  and  is 
traced  as  far  as  a  brow  which  overhangs,  on 
the  northern  side,  a  small  torrent  bed,  terminate 
ing  in  a  level  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Kala- 
maki.    Another  wall  crossed  from  the  same  brow 
to  a  height  on  the  southern  side  of  the  level, 
where  probably  stood  a  small  fortress,  forming 
part  of  a  plan  of  defence  towards  the  sea ;  all 
these  walls  were  flanked  with  square  towers. 
Westward  of  the  peribolus  the  Isthmic  wall  is 
traced,  for  about  300  yards,  to  the  foundations 
of  another  small   fortress ;    and  from  thence^ 
westward  across  the  isthmus,  as  far  as  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  whole  appears  clearly 
to  have  been  a  connected  system  of  permanent 
fortification  for  the  defence  of  the  isthmus,  as 
well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  hierum.    The  level 


n 
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of  Kalamaki  terminates  to  the  westward  ia 
eminences  of  a  soft  kind  of  rock,  which  are 
covered  with  small  shrubs  ;  these  heights, 
though  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  are  sufficiently  so  to  require  an  immense 
labour  in  cutting  through  them,  to  unite  the  two 
gulfs:  they  are  the  last  falls  of  the  Oneia^  which 
rise  gradually  from  this  point  to  the  great  sum- 
mit, anciently  called  Geraneia. 

The  ruins  of  the  Isthmic  Hierum  seem  to 
have  suffered  great  dilapidation  since  Wheler's 
visit  in  I676.  He  says,  "  There  are  yet  to  be 
seen  the  ruins,  not  only  of  the  town,  old  walls, 
and  several  old  churches,  but  also  the  remains 
of  the  Isthmian  Theater*.  Here  were  many 
more  temples,  and  excellent  edifices,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  and  many  more  he  gives  no  ac- 
count of,  as  we  learned  from  a  very  fine  inscrip- 
tion we  found  half  way  in  the  ground,  by  a  little 
ruined  church,  which  speaks  of  many  temples, 
gardens  and  porticos,  repaired  by  one  Publius 
licinius  Priscus  Juventianus.  There  are  yet 
remaining  in  several  places  foundations  of  the 
walls  that  were  built  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  to  secure  their  pe- 
ninsula from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies ; 

^  Spon  says^  ''Les  beaux     travellen  mentions  the  sta- 
restes  d*ttn  th^&tre  de  pierre     dium. 
blanclie."      Neither    of   the 
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which  the  Venetians  repaired^  when  they  had 
in  possession  the  kingdom  of  Mor^a,  and  were 
lords  of  it/'  Chandler  in  17^6  searched  in  vain 
fot  the  inscription  nrentioned  by  Wheler,  ai!id 
found,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  had  been  removed 
fo  the  Museum  of  Verona. 

Pausanias  has  given  the  following  description^ 
of  tb6  Isthmic  Hierum  %  <'  Farther  on  ^  a  pine 
tree  is  still  seen,  growing  by  the  sea;'Side  ;  here 
was'  the  altar  of  M eiioertes'' :  it  is  said  that  the 
dolphin  brought  the  boy  [Melicertes  or  Palas^* 
ition3  to  this  place,  and  that  Sisyphus,  finding 
the  body,  buried  it  in  the  Isthmus,  and  established 
the  contest  of  the  Isthmia  in  his  honour.  At- 
the  beginning  of  th^  isthmus  is  the  place  where* 
the  robber  Sinis  &c.  *  •  •  *  The  Co- 
rinthians  say  that  Neptune  contended  witb  the^ 
Sun  for  this  country ;  that  Sriareus,  bein^  um« 
pire  of  the  dispute,  assigned  the  Isthmus  to  N^p^ 
tune,  and  to  the  Sun  the  hill  above  the  city  of 
Corinth  ;  and  that  hence  the  Isthmus  became 
sacred  to  Neptune.  The  remarkable  objects 
here  are  a  theatre  and  a  stadium,  both  constructed 

•  Paiiaan.  Corinth,  c.  1.  the  sow  Phaea,  destroyed  by 

^  v^orot/^i.  Theseus  at  Cromyon^  which 

^  h*  place  was  more  than  ten  miles 

^  The  sitnatidn  of  the  altar'  distant    from    the   Isthmiis. 

of  Melio^rteii-ia  very  uneer-  The  altar  therefore  may  haVe 

tflili^  ihr  the  pangreph  imme-  been  on  any  part  cf  the  inter- 

dSately  preoedic^  relates  to  mediate  (5oaiit. 

VOL,   III.  U 
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of  white  marble.  In  approaching  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  there  are  on  one  side  statues  of 
athletae,  who  have  been  victorious  in  the  Isthmia^ 
and  on  the  other  pine  trees,  planted  for  the  most 
part  in  a  straight  line*.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
is  not  very  largely  stand  Tritons;  in  the  pronaos 
are  two  statues  of  Neptune,  one  of  Amphitrlte, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  Sea*^ :  all  these  figures  are  in 
brass.  The  dedications  within  the  temple  were 
made  in  my  time,  by  Herodes  the  Athenian. 
They  consist  of  four  horses,  all  gilded  **,  except 
the  hoofs,  which  are  of  ivory :  two  Tritons  stand 
by  the  horses,  golden  ^  as  far  down  as  the  loins, 
and  of  ivory  below.  Amphitrite  and  Neptune 
are  standing  in  the  chariot,  and  the  boy  Palasmon 
stands  upright  upon  a  dolphin:  these  figures 
also  are  of  ivory  and  gold  \  On  the  basis  which 
supports  the  chariot  there  is  a  sculpture  in  relief. 
In  the  middle  Thalassa  supports  Venus,  who  isre- 


Ivi    airoiypv,  t»  voWa  is  i^9v 

Strabo  says  of  this  place 

rot;  'la^^ov  Ilo^-ii^ms  It^f  aX- 
0ti  xnvMu  ^vn)^r^f(.   p*  380. 

J  Pnilostratus  informs  us 
that  the  statues  of  the  god 


and  goddess  were  of  colossal 
dimensions;  d^hwa%tt  ^i  x»yev 
•  .  •  •  ««i  T«   Iff^fuH  af/ti?ifAOira, 

T^$  ' AfjuftT^lrv^  x«i  r»  «XXa  J» 

Tp  It^f  hiwXmnt  [[Herodes]]  ovA 

Toy  TOP  MiXiKtfTW  XCtft)J^M9  it\» 

^7fa,  Philostr.  in  Yitk  Herod, 
c.  5.  The  four  horses,  it 
may  be  inferred,  were  also  co- 
lossal, and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ivory  hoofs,  seem  to 
have  been  made  entirely  of 
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presented  as  a  child :  on  either  side  are  the  nympha 
called  Nereides.  On  the  same  basis  are  seen 
the  sons  of  Neptune  and  of  Tyndarus,  for  these 
also  are  considered  salutary  to  ships  and  seamen. 
The  other  dedications  in  the  temple  are  statues 
of  Calm,  and  of  the  Sea*,  a  horse  formed  like  a 
whale  below  the  chest,  Ino,  Bellerophontes,  and 
the  horse  Pegasus.  Within  the  sacred  inclosure 
to  the  left,  is  the  temple  of  Palasmon,  containing 
statues  of  Neptune,  Leucothea,  and  Palsemon ; 
there  is  another  sacred  place  called  the  Adytum  ^ 
which  has  a  subterraneous  entrance  %  and  where 
Palflemon  is  said  to  be  concealed.  There  is  also 
an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  the  altar  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, where  sacrifices  are  made  to  them.  As 
to  the  tombs  of  Sisyphus  and  Neleus,  it  would 


gilded  brass.  The  other 
figures  were  chryselephan- 
tine. 

See  the  ingenious  remarks 
of  M.  Quatremere  on  this 
groupe  f  Jupiter  Olympien^  p. 
37^2*3  t  cannot  agree  with 
him,  however,  in  thinking 
that  the  Galene,  Thalassa, 
&C.  were  in  relief  upon  the 
basis  of  the  chariot :  the  words 
of  Pausanias,  after  having  de« 
scribed  the  base,  are  these; 

Tnroc  ftxaa/Aiyof  xnru  r»  fAtra 
TO  crrt^fot/lfUf  &c.,  where  t* 


^i  axAa  indicate  a  change  in 
the  subject,  and  where  «»«- 
xeiToA  shews  that  the  works 
were  separate  statues,  having 
no  connection  with  the  chariot 
of  Neptune,  further  than  that 
they  were  in  the  same  apart* 
ment,  and  had  all  been  dedi- 
cated by  Herodes.  M.  Qua- 
tremere erroneously  supposes 
that  the  temple  which  con- 
tained these  offerings  was  in 
the  city  of  Corinth. 


wrof* 


x«do^o;  vfnytvi. 
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90t  be  possible  for  any  person  to  find  theip, 
even  though  he  had  read  the  verses  of  £u- 
melus  •.♦♦♦♦  The  celebration  of  the 
Isthmic  games  ^  did  not  cease,  even  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Muramius,  but  the 
Sicyonii  had  the  care  of  thein ;  and,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  city,  the  honour  reverted  to 
the  new  inhabitants/' 

The  situation  of  the  sacred  ir€fiifio\o9^  or  in- 
closure,  which  contained  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune and  some  other  sanctuaries,  the  manner 
in  which  its  inclosure  was  connected  with  the 
Isthmic  wall,  as  well  as  the  relative  position  of 
the  stadium  and  theatre,  are  described  in  the 
plan  of  the  Sacred  Grove,  which  accompanies 
this  volume. 

The  ground  inclosed  by  the  peribolus  was 
about  640  feet  in  length ;  at  the  southern,  end  it 
had  a  breadth  of  300  feet,  which  expanded  at  the 
northern  end,  by  means  of  an  oblique  wall  facing 
the  south-east,  to  a  breadth  of  600  feet.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  I  found,  among  the  ruina 
of  the  peribolus,  a  part  of  a  fluted  Doric  shaft, 
of  which  the  chord  of  the  fluting  measured  teo 


*  A  part  of  these  verses  Eiunelnsy  one  of  the  aooieat* 

was  entitled  nKo^ivO/ftotOO'fA-  Bacchiadn,  to  whom  it  was 

^^oradescription  of  Corinth;  ascribed.  —  Pausui.  Corinth 

bnt  Pansanias  doubts  whether  c  1. 


w 


it  was  reallj  written  bj  the  ^  'i^^ko^  myvf. 
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inches  and  a  half,  which  is  the  same  as  the  chord 
of  the  fluting  at  the  base  of  the  extant  columns 
at  Corinth,  tf  we  suppose  the  number  of  the 
flutings  to  have  been  twenty,  as  in  the  columns 

at  Corinth,  the  Parthenon,  the  Theseium,  and 

* 

the  far  greater  number  of  Doric  specimens, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  part  of  the  shafl  to 
which  the  fluting  belonged  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  columns  of  Corinth  at  the  base ; 
but  as  it  is  more  likely  that  the  fluting  was 
not  exactly  from  the  base,  the  columns  wer6 
probably  rather  larger  than  those  of  Corinth. 
As  Pausanias  represents  the  Isthmic  Posi- 
donium  not  to  have  been  of  the  larger  claS^ 
of  temples  (fjbeyeOo^  oi  fjL€i^ovt\  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  a  hexastyle,  for  an  octastyle  with  such 
columns  would  have  been  not  less  than  ninety 
feet  in  breadth.  It  was  consequently  not  very 
different  in  dimensions  from  the  hexastyle  of 
Cdrinth,  or  about  sixty-five  ffeet  in  breadth. 
The  southern  part  of  the  space  iticlosed  by  the 
peribolus  seems  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  th6 
reception  of  such  a  temple,  for  there  would  re- 
main  between  it  and  the  peribolus  on  three 
sides  a  breadth  something  greater  than  that  of 
the  temple,  including  its  stylobate^  or  basis. 
iThe  angular  portion  of  the  inclosure  to  the 
Eastward  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Palenioniumy  which  Pausanias  describe^^ 


A 
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as  being  within  the  peribolus  to  the  left*.  In 
this  angle,  also,  were  probably  the  Adytum  of  Pa* 
laemon,  and  the  temple  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  re- 
maining space  within  the  peribolus,  eastward  of 
the  Palaemonium,  and  northward  of  the  Posido- 
nium,  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  avenue 
which  was  formed,  according  toPausanias,  on  one 
side  by  statues  of  victors  in  the  Isthmic  contest, 
on  the  other  by  a  row  of  pine  trees  **•  I  should 
infer  also  from  Strabo,  that  a  grove  of  these  trees 
occupied  all  the  vacant  spaces  around  the  stadium 
and  theatre,  as  well  as  the  sacred  inclosure; 
so  that,  in  this  instance,  the  word  0X0-09  appears 
not  to  have  been  applied,  as  in  some  others,  to 
a  mere  nominal  grove.  From  the  inscription, 
copied  by  Wheler  and  Spon,  now  in  the  Ma£fei 
collection  at  Verona,  it  appears  that  there  were 
several  buildings  at  the  Isthmic  Posidonium, 
besides  those  which  Pausanias  mentions ''.  The 
inscription  records  some  erections  and  repairs, 
executed  here  by  Publius  Licinius  Priscus 
Juventianus,  who  held  the  oflSce  of  high  priest 


*  Top  Ut^iSiXov  ii  ioriy  Itrof 

*  x»rv*fy. 

^  BtoTf  TlarfUif  mm)  ti  n«r« 

vloff  AltjuXia,  nfittanoi    lovovtf 
Kara9siffthi  re?;  airi  riff  oinovfAtMiq 


KO*  rvf  Itfat  ua^Sct  x«i  rovf  ruf 

CoX«r  Kou  v^oM^r  xai  tov(  lyx^* 
Tfi^iwf  oTxoi/f  Keu  Tov  'HX/ov  to» 
petof  xeu  TO  f »  etvrv  oyaXfiM  km 
m  miffoXoy.     Toy  ^i  iri#/ffoXoy 
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for  life,  and  was  probably  a  wealthy  Rottian 
colonist  of  Corinth.  He  built  lodgings  for  the  use 
of  the  athlete,  who  assembled  here  from  every 
part  of  the  worlds  for  the  Isthmic  contest.  He 
restored  also  the  following  buildings :  the  Pa- 
laemonium^  with  its  decorations  ;  the  sanctuary 
of  Palsemon,  and  its  sacred  avenue ;  the  altars 
of  the  patriote  deities^  with  their  peribolus  and 
pronaos  ;  the  houses  in  which  the  athletse  were 
examined,  and  in  which  the  adjudication  of  the 
contests  took  place ;  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  to- 
gether with  its  statue  and  peribolus.  He  erected, 
moreover,  at  his  own  expense,  the  peribolus  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  Bacchus,  and  Diana,  together 
with  their  statues  and  decorations,  and  pronai. 
He  repaired  the  temples  of  Abundance  and 
Proserpine,  and  the  temple  of  Pluto,  and  the 
steps  and  substructions,  which  had  been  dila- 
pidated by  the  effect  of  earthquakes  or  antiquity ; 
and  he  dedicated  a  portico  at  the  Stadium,  as 
well  as  arched  apartments,  and  their  decorations, 
for  the  use  of  the  superintendant  of  the  Agora. 

AMW0W  xAi  'A^ii^hi  ffV9  ToT^      ^fjLfMMVav'r^aHa'fjtMfKalwaKatto^ 
ftifAoatt  Ka]  v^orooK  ix  rif  liUtf      o  »m(  x»«  mr  ar6»f  rn*  t^; 

JCOU  T?(  lU^(  XA*  TO  nXoVTM^flOf         rOK     elXOK     Xa2     W^O^Mfi^fiifAMOU 

*Tiro9%i^K  II.  AixAiriot;  Tl^tia^ov 

'Bay  fioi  TvXienrrt  riS;  Kof^ov^itm  PnyX^A  .... 

Maffei  Mus.  Veron^  torn.  i.  p.  137- 
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Of  the  places  here  mentioned,  the  Palasmo- 
niuti)  and  Stadium  are  noticed  under  those 
nap3es  by  Pausanias.  The  a^um^p$ov  and  its 
Upa  etaoBof  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  secret 
sanctuary*  of  Palsemon  audits  subterraneous  en- 
trance ^  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  That  which 
the  latter  describes  as  a  sanctuary  containing 
altars  of  the  Cyclopes,  accords  perfectly  also 
with  that  which  in  the  inscription  is  designated 
as  the  altars  of  local  deities,  having  a  pronaos 
and  peribolus.  As  to  the  other  buildings  which 
were  repaired  by  Juventianus,  namely,  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Sun,  of  Abundance,  of  Proserpine, 
and  of  Pluto,  the  silence  of  Pausanias  concern- 
ing them  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  to  their 
ruinous  condition  when  he  visited  the  Isthmus. 
The  temples  of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Bacchus, 
and  Diana,  as  well  as  the  wall  which  surrounded 
the  whole  Sacred  Grove,  comprehending  proha* 
bly  the  Hierum,  Theatre,  and  Stadium,  we  may 
conclude  to  have  been  erected  for  the  first  time 
by  Juventianus,  who  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
lived*  or  at  least  to  have  executed  these  works, 
after  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

The  Isthmus,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  and 
which,  from  being  the  proper  name  of  this  place, 
bas  been  adopted  as  a  general  term  for  the  neck 
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of  a  peniosula,  comprehended  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense  the  whole  Corinthian  plain  lying 
between  the  two  seas :  the  narrowest  part,  from 
Schcenus  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Lechseum,  was  distinguished  as  the  Diolcus,  or 
place  where  vessels  were  dragged  across  *•  By 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Scylax,  the  breadth  of  the 
Jsthmns  is  stated  at  forty  stades,  by  Pliny  at  five 
miles,  and  by  Lucian  at  twenty  stades  **,  which 
is  as  much  below  the  truth  as  the  former  distance 
is  above  it,  the  real  breadth  being  about  three 
English  miles  and  a  half  in  direct  distance.  Mela, 
therefore,  is  correct  in  estimating  the  isthmus  as 
four  Roman  miles  in  breadth,  if  we  take  it  as 
road  distance. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  and  natural 
than  the  project  of  erecting  works  of  defence 
across  the  Isthmus,  for  the  protection  of  the 
peninsula,  or  than  the  more  important  design 
of  cutting  a  canal  through  it,  by  which  its  de* 
fensive  strength  would  be  increased,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  circuitous  and  often  a  dangerous 
navigation  round  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula would  be  avoided ;  so  we  find,  that  both 
-these  operations  are  often  alluded  to  in  ancient 

•  Strabo>  p.  380.  Pompon.  8lnbo^  p.  334,  335.— Scykx 

Mel.  1.  2.  c.  3.— Hesych.  in  inPelopoit. — PKn.  Hist.  Nat. 

^»o^xof.  !•  4.  c.  4. — Liicmn.  Neit^  aeu 

^  Dlodor.  1.  11.  c  10. —  de  Foss.  Isthmi. 
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history.  The  latter,  partly  owing  to  the  real 
difficulty  of  tlie  undertaking,  and  partly  to  the 
facility  with  which  vessels  so  small  as  those  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  were  dragged  across* 
the  Isthmus,  has  never  been  effected.  Of  all 
the  persons  who  entertained  the  project  of  cut- 
ting through  the  Isthmus,  the  Roman  emperor 
Nero  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  ever 
really  made  the  attempt.  Neither  Periander  \ 
nor  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  %  nor  Julius  Caesar  ^, 
nor  Caligula  %  nor  Atticus  Herodes%  appear 
to  have  done  more  than  meditate  such  an  ope- 


*  The  heqaency  of  this 
practice  is  shewn  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  verb  to  express 

it:  hto^fAiTp,  iiia^iMfiaui, 

^  SdiXi  [Periander]  ^'i  xal 
Toy  'l^fj^  iio^6(eu,  Diogen. 
Laert.  L  1.  segm.  99. 

^  ^no-A  7^  {Eratosthenes] 

fio'eu  Tor  TM  Ilf  XoTo»ii90't*ry  'l^O- 
/biev>  v^  TO  xa^affx'^'^*  ^lairXoi/y 
to};  0ToXoi(*  xtfXvOqirai  ¥  virh 
rit  a^xi^TtKroft/t  Atafjarfn^rrtft 

tit  h  TV  Ko^tfOidM^  k»\wf  Ba" 
X«rT«y  ttIc  Kara  Kty^j^taf  i>heu* 

Strabo^  p.  54. 

^  .  .  .  T»  n  tXsi  el  [Cttsari] 

r»  neyT»»«  x**^^^  ^"^^  ''^^  'lo^« 
-fiit  toy  Tii;  niXoveyy90W  Jm^^o* 

9^r»i»9  QRomani].  Dion. 
Cass.  1.  44.  c  5. — A»«  fjU^ou  i\ 

Ti}(  vrpariia^  Toy  ri   Ko^»yd»«» 


•   .  .  . 


Plutarch,  in  J.  Caes.- 
perfodere  Isthmum^  Dacos 
ooercere«  &c.  Talia  agentem 
atque  meditantem  mors  pr»- 
venit.  Sueton.  in  J.  Ciesar. 
C.44. 

*  Destinaverat  et .  • .  ante 
omnia  Isthmum  in  Achaja 
perfodere :  miseratque  jam  ad 
demetiendum  opus  primipi- 
larem.     Sueton.  in  vit.  Cali- 

gultt,  c.  21. 

'  .  . .  fMyaovctf  ti^aavcu  mtro 
[^Herodes]  ir»  ^  riy  'leriftA* 

htfja,  Philostrat.inv.  Sophist. 
1.  2.  c  6. — ''perfodere  na- 
Tigabili  alveo  angustias  ten- 
tavere  Demetrius  rex^  dic- 
tator Cesar,  Caius  Princeps, 
Domitius  Nero,  in&usto  ut 
omnium  patuit  exitu  inoep- 
to."  Plin.  Hist  Nat  1.  4. 
c4. 
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ration.  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  really  began 
the  work,  superintended  it  in  person,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  assisted  in  the  labour ; 
but  he  had  only  wrought  five  or  six  days,  and 
advanced  four  stades,  when  the  report  of  con- 
spiracies at  Rome,  and  the  intelligence  of  those 
disaffections  in  the  Roman  army  in  Gaul  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  rebellion  of 
^  Vindex,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
under  the  same  pretext,  of  an  inequality  of 
level  in  the  two  seas  *,  which  had  before  served 
as  an  excuse  to  Demetrius  ^.  The  words  of  Dion 
Cassius,  Suetonius,  and  Lucian,  but  especially 
those  of  the  last  author,  clearly  shew,  that  the 
canal  of  Nero  was  begun  at  the  Diolcus,  or  nar- 
rowest part  of  the.  Isthmus,  and  not  at  Le- 
chseum,  as  Dr.  Chandler  supposed.  Philo- 
stratus,  indeed,  uses  the  words  airo  rov  Aexalov ; 
but  it  was  customary  to  call  the  part  of  the  Sa« 
ronic  gulf  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  sea  of  Cenchreice,  and  the 
Corinthian  bay,  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  sea 


XfVffyit  ^ixiXXa*  rot)  rqy  E>Xxia 

5^1  fNero]  ....  To7f  A  tiv 

9a/Afro(  {v/Aveytf(  avma^ai  rw 
tf^v,  eaiu  ik  T^r  R^iyOoy  •  •  • 
fpaaawii  TOVf  Alyuxrtovf  yiv/Ai- 


rji  Atyitji  Moixtwtu.  liUcian. 
de  Fobs.  Istbmi.— V.  et  Phi- 
lost,  in  ApoUon.  Tyan.  1.  4. 
C.34. 

^  Stnbo,  p.  54.  Vide  supra. 
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of  Lecfneum,  as  appears  from  passages  of  Pau-* 
sanias  and  Strabo  cited  below  *,  as  well  as  from 
Diodorus^  who,  in  speaking  of  the  wall  erected 
by  the  Peloponnesians  against  Xerxes,  calls  it 
the  wall  from  Lechseum  to  Cenchreias,  though 
the  length  of  forty  staded,  which  he  ascribes  to 
it,  added  to  the  evidence  of  Herodotus^,  are 
decisive,  that  he  meant,  not  a  line  between  the 
harbours  of  Lechasum  and  Cenchreiae,  but  the  « 
Diolcus.  There  remains  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  canal  of  which  some  vestiges  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
near  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Lechepum^  was  the 
work  of  Nero.  The  excavation  has  now  little 
depth  ;  but  it  is  200  feet  wide»  and  is  traceable 
for  about  1200  yards^  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  shore,  crossing  the  greater  part  of 
the  level  ground  which  here  borders  the  sea 
and  extends  not  much  farther  than  the  end  of 
the  trench }  the  reminder  of  the  Diolcus  t6ti^ 
tists  of  a  valley  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
sea,  and  bordered  to  the  south  by  a  range  of 


'I^f4«f     T1|    fA^y    If   Tm    i*-!    Kf^ 

Ijuot*  uett  mitt  piy  oio^umtt  q^aorro 
livXoy  imtf  •(  ^i  ri  trtr^Hht  ov 


iin^KH  xa«  »V9  Wopof  *;».  Pau- 
Sftll.  1.  9.  C.  I*— [rqy  ^a^aavai^ 
tit    xoitA  rh  AE;(«toy    jt*2   rit 

9tpl  Kiyxf <»f  •  Strabo^  p.  56. 

Kiyx9*^»'    Diod.  Bicul.  k  11. 
c  10. 
«  Herodot.  1.  6.  c.  71. 
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law  cli£&.  The  rising  ground»  of  wbich  tibe 
clifis  are  the  term^ation,  becomes  blencted*. 
towards  the  Posidcmivmi  witk  the  heights  whicfa^ 
branching  from  the  foot  of  the  Oneia^  follow  the 
ohore  of  the  Saronic  gulf  as  far  as  Cenchifdce^ 
leaving  only,  at  the  head  of  Port  Schcenus,  a  small 
plain  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  length 
of  the  trench,  as  just  stated,  is  not  very  difierentr 
&om  the  four  stades  to  which  Dio  limits  the  extent 
of  Nero's  progress,  while  its  termination  where  tlut 
ground  begins  to  rise  is  precisely  in  conformity 
with  the  words  of  Pausanias*,  who  evidently 
alludes  to  this  attempt  of  Nero,  though  he  has^ 
not  named  the  emperor.  **  He  who  attempted"; 
sajES  the  Gredc  trajveller,  *'  to  make  the  Pelo«- 
poonesua  an.  island,  by  digging  a:  trench' through 
the  Isthmus,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
cqieiationt  Where  f^ey  began  to  excav^ate  is^ 
still  manifest ;  but  they  did  not  cany  forward^ 
the  work  to  the  rocky  ground,  so  that  the  P^ 
loponnesus  remains  as  before  a- part  of  the  con^ 
tiaeat/'  ^  Dr.  Chandler^  indeed^  thought^  he 
had  actually  traced  the*  beginning  of  Nero^ 
canal,  near  Lechsum^  where  are  some  appeaiv 
ance^  of  an  excavation ;  but  Nero*  himself  could- 
hardly  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  an 
excavation  of  seven  miles,  when  one  of  half  that 
distance  would  have  attained  his  object  much 

*  Pansaii.  Coriiith.  c.  1.  ^  xal  vSv  iTUfo^  £9, 
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better.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been 
said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  the 
defossion  of  the  Isthmus  would  be  a  work  suffi- 
ciently difficult  in  the  narrowest  part. 

To  fortify  it   is    a   much  easier  operation, 
and  accordingly  we  still  trace,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,   the    remains   of  a  Hellenic 
wall,   flanked  with    towers    from   the  bay  of 
Schoenus  to  that  of  LechsBum.    Wheler,  who 
observed  this  fortification,  supposed  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     The 
only  authority  that  I  can  find  to  countenance 
this  supposition  is  Diodorus,  who  states,  that 
the  Peloponnesians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian* 
invasion,  strengthened  the  wall*  across  the  Isth* 
mus }  which  seems  as  if  some  permanent  work 
had  previously  existed.  The  far  better  evidence 
of  Herodotus  **,  however,  speaks  only,  on  that 
occasion,  of  one  of  those  field  works  oflen  ex- 
ecuted in  the  wars  of  Greece  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, and  which  were  composed  of  rude  stones, 
bricks,  timber,  and  earth.    Neither  Thucydides 
nor  Xenophon  allude  to  any  lines  of  defence, 
as  having  formed  an  obstacle  on  any  of  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  describe  the  hostile  pro- 


xa)  (vTm    ual   ^op^oJ^  ^/a/a/mv      Herodot.  1.  8.  c.  71. 

vXvptfff  1 0'i^opierro  xal  iXiyvoy  ov- 
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gress  of  troops  through  the  Isthmus  ;  and  Dio* 
dorus  describes  that  which  was  erected  when 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  Isthmus  against  the  Boeotians  % 
[B.C.  S68,]  as  nothing  more  than  a  ditch  and 
palisade. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  at 
one  time  a  permanent  fortification,  since  its  re* 
mains,  built  in  the  manner  of  the  best  times, 
still  attest  the  fact.  It  began  at  the  shore  of 
the  bay  of  Lechseum,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  southward  of  the  canal  of  Nero,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus 
to  the  bay  of  Schoenus.  It  was  constructed  of 
1^  masonry  rather  regular,  and  such  as  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It 
was  flanked  with  square  towers  on  the  northern 
side,  shewing  that  it  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Isthmus  towards  the  Megaris.  It 
followed  the  crest  of  the  low  clifis  already  men- 
tioned wherever  this  natural  advantage  oflered 
itself ;  and  in  some  parts  there  are  traces  of  the 


T^ov.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  15.  c. 
68.  The  historian  here  mesntj 
as  in  the  former  passage^  not 
Genchreie  and  Lecheum^  but 
the  narrowest  part    of  the 


Isthmus.  Xenophon,  [1.  J. 
c.  ].]]  it  is  to  be  observed, 
makes  no  mention  of  this  field 
work^  but  states  the  unsuc« 
oessful  resistance  against  Epa- 
minondas  on  this  occasion  to 
have  been  made  in  the  passes 
of  the  Oneia. 
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wall  having  had  the  additional  defence  of  a  ditch. 
Some  wells  are  visible  also  in  the  line  of  the 
ditch,  which  were,  perhaps,  no  more  than  ex« 
cavations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
aature  of  the  soil  when  the  formation  of  a 
canal  was  intended.  At  the  western  end  the  line 
terminated  in  a  square  fortress,  standing  upon  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Lech^eum.  Of  this  the  foun- 
dations still  remain,  and  have  served  to  form 
part  of  a  similar  work,  which  in  later  times  hss 
been  erected  upon  it ;  and  of  which  the  last 
repairs  were  probably  made  by  the  Venetians  *• 
I  have  already  described  the  termination  of  tfte 
Isthmic  wall  at  the  eastern  end;  and(  thus  no' 
doubt  can  remain,  that  a  line  of  permanent  for* 
tification  existed  at  seme  period  of  ancient  hisw 
toryw  It  Mem9  most  probable,  t4lat  it  was  a 
work  of  the  Corinthians^  and  was,  perhapcr^  a 

•THeHezomlH^orlMb/cti^,  coonpleted'  when,   Bartlioldo 

was*  fortified  by  tbe   Ortek  luivng  been*  killed)  and  the 

emperor  Emmanuel  in  1413c  Tiurka   a§preeiebiiig  witb   a 

this  fortification  was  destroyed  force  of  80,000  men,  tbe  Ve- 

by  Amiurat  II.  in  1424.     In  netians  abandoned  not  only 

1463^   Loredaao,  the  Vene-  the  lines,  but  their  position 

tian  admirali  aad  Bartboldo  also  before  Corinth.    By  the 

d'Estei    oommmder   of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699, 

land  foroesi  wbidb  were  tlien  tbe  line  of  the  old  works  (li 

encamped  belbie  Conatii^  em*-  vestiggj  dell'  aMtica  muraglis) 

ployed  30,000  men  upon  the-  wm'  tber  boottdmry  of  the  pe^ 

of  Hemmili  for  fifteen  ninsokiy  m'  ceded^tdrtK^  V«^ 


days ;  but  they  were-  hmriAfc 
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part  of  that  system  for  defending  the  Corinthia, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  entrance  into  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
the  position  of  Corinth  naturally  suggested,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  some  proofs  have  al- 
ready been  given  from  ancient  history. 

In  returning  from  the  Isthmus  to  Corinth  late 
in  the  evening,  I  pass  by  the  copious  sources 
of  water  mentioned  by  Wheler,  which  are  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  modern  town,  on  the  road 
to  the  western  end  of  the  Isthmus. 

I  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ordinate positions  of  the  Corinthia.  By  Pausa- 
nias  this  district  was  considered  a  part  of  the 
Argeia*;  and  this  he  repeats,  by  remarking, 
in  allusion  to  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that  the 
Corinthians  were  always  subject  in  ancient  times 
to  those  who  ruled  at  Argos  and  Mycense\ 
Another  reason  for  his  placing  Corinthia  as  well 
as  Sicyonia  under  the  same  division  of  his  work 

^  ■  H  ^1  Kop*>Oi«  ^o7f «  fZtret  author  himself;  for  Stephanie 

T^?  'Apyi/a^.  1.  2.  c.  1.  of  Byzantium  refers  constant- 

^  1.  2.  c.  4.  Hence  it  would  ly  to  the  books  of  the  n.p^iy^erK 

seem,  that  the  second  book  of  ^^  'exx^^oj  by  their  numbers, 

Pausanias  should  have  been  without  any  other  title.     In 

intituled  Argolica,  instead  of  other  respects,  it  is  evident 

Corinthiaca.     It  is  to  be  ob-  that  the  work  of  Pausanias  is 

served,    however,    that    this  arranged  as  he  wrote  it,  and 

and  the  other  provincial  titles  that  it  describes  very  nearly 

were  not  attached  to  the  di-  the  order  of  his  travels, 
visions  of  his  work  by  the 

VOL.  III.  T 
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as  Argeia  was,  that  Corinth  and  Sicyon  *,  as  well 
as  Argos  became  Doric  cities  after  the  return  of 
the  Heracleidse,  and  thus  were  distinguished  by 
dialect  from  Achaia.  The  Corinthia  extended 
twenty  miles  in  one  direction  from  near  Pags, 
on  the  shore  of  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the 
Corinthiac  gulf,  to  the  borders  of  Epidauria, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  thirty  in  the  other 
direction,  from  the  confines  of  Phliasia  and 
Argolis  to  those  of  Megaris  at  the  precipitous 
coast  called  the  Scironian  rocks  ^. 

'  In  quitting  Athens,  Pausanias  pursues  the 
direct  route  to  the  Isthmus,  by  Eleusis,  Megara^ 
and  the  Scironian  rocks.  He  included  the  Me* 
garis  in  his  book  relating  to  Attica,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  ancient  partition,  before  the  Megaris 
became  Doric,  and  when  Ionia  began  at  the 
Isthmus,  as  the  Isthmic  column  testified  ^.  His 
Corinthiacs,  therefore,  open  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  Megaris  and  Corinthia,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Scironides,  near  a  temple  of 

•  1.  2.  c.  6  ad  Jin.  Strabo,  p.  392.    The  insenp- 

^  niT^at    tKi^miii^,    Saxa  tion  on  the  Peloponnesiaii  side 

Sdronia.  of  the  column  was — 
«  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  39. — 

On  its  opposite  side  was — 
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Apollo  Latous.  Here  began  a  succession  of 
narrow  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
Oneia,  extending  twelve  miles  along  the  shore 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  as  far  as  the  port  Schoenus, 
or  eastern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  properly  so 
called.  All  this  tract  appears  to  have  been 
called  the  Crommyonia  \  The  only  place  men- 
tioned in  it  by  Pausanias  is  Crommyon ;  but  we 
know  from  other  authors^  that  there  was  like- 
wise a  town  or  fortress,  named  Sidus,  between 
Crommyon  and  the  Isthmus  ^  It  suflScientty 
appears,  from  Thucydides,  Strabo,  and  Pausa- 
nias %  that  Crommyon  itself  was  not  far  from 
the  Scironides,  which,  as  V^e  have  already  seen, 
were  the  boundary  of  the  Megaris.  Near  Kin^ta, 
a  village  not  far  from  the  western  termination 
of  the  rocks,  which  is  built  like  Megara  with 

*  Thucyd.  1. 4.  c.  42^  e/ 4eg.  anus    and    Artemidorus    to 

— 'Strabo^  pp.  S80.  391.  prove>  vt*  i  £a^<  tm  KopiyO/wr 

^  n^«$»7dK  [profectus  a  Co*  iarl  nifu^y  and  citeatwo  yeraea 

rintho3  n>i   Iv't   Mtya^a  Kot  of  Nicander  to  shew^  that  it 

aJ^tX  vfotr€a9M9  vj^vrot  fxh  Zi-  ^aa  fumons  for  its  apples. 

JoDfT*,    ?»i»T»  rt  K^^i^vSifa.  These,  it  is  probable,  grew 

Xenoph.  HeUen.  1.  4.  c.  4.—  ^p^j^  ^he    mountoins    above 

t<rrl  Ku)  r{4»  To5  'itr^f^w  yj^»  Sidus,  for  no  good  apples  are 

K<»^i»§»oK  Ka)  Tirxot  rilo^?  xa)  produced  in  the   lower  and 

•Ttpo>ri»xofKfifXfxi;«».    Scylax  ^^^^^^  situations  of  Greece, 

in  Corinthia.— In  or&  portus  «...!?  KpoiAfAvma  t??  Ko- 

Schoentts, opptda  Sidus,  Crem<"  ^ivO/a;  dirixf^  St  t^  voXivf  irx«^# 

myon^  Scironia  saza.     Plin.  xa2  Uarw  ^TA^ovf.    Thocyd* 

Hist.  Nat.  1.  4.  c.  7* — Athe-  1.  4  c.  45. — Strabo^  Pansan.^ 

neiis  p.  3.  c  70  quotes  Arei-  nbi  sup. 
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flat  roofs,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  planted  with 
olives,  there  are  some  vestiges  which  indicate- 
that  Crommyon  occupied  nearly  the  same  site. 
Sidus  appears  to  have  been  at  Kassidhi,  midway 
between  Kineta  and  port  Kalamdki,  the  ancient 
Schcenus.  Wheler  makes  no  mention  of  Kas- 
sidhi ;  but  he  remarked  the  ruins  of  a  monu- 
ment about  midway  between  Megara  and  Co* 
rinth,  which  is  precisely  the  position  of  Kas- 
sidhi '.  Some  remains  of  Hellenic  buildings 
arie  still  to  be  seen  there,  but  the  greater  part 
of  what  Wheler  saw  has  probably  been  long 
since  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the, 
islands  or  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

The  topography  of  the  Corinthian  coast  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  to  the^ 
south-eastward  of  Cenchreise,  is  illustrated  by 
some  military  occurrences  in  the  Peloponnesian. 
war\  We  learn  from  Thucydides,  that,  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Corinth  and 


*  He  describes  it  as  ^^  an  an-  man  walking  and  a  horse  pass- 
dent  monument,  raised  three  ing  by  him  the  other  way  ; 
or  four  yards  from  the  ground^  another  hath  a  figure  in  a  ly- 
and  eight  feet  square.  About  ing  posture,  but  much  de^ 
it  lay  several  large  planks  of  £Eu»d."  Wheler's  Travels,  p. 
marble,  some  with  basso  re«  436.. 
lievos  upon  them,  and  some  ^  Thucyd.  L  4.  c.  42. 
without;  one  of  which  hath  a 


^ 
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four  from  Cenchreiffi,  there  was  a  mountain 
^called  Solygius,  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  the 
-Dorians  had  taken  possession,  making  war  from 
thence  upon  the  Corinthians  when  the  latter 
'were  of  ^olic  race.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides 
it  was  the  position  of  a  town  called  Solygeia  \ 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war> 
*(b.  c.  425,)  a  body  of  Athenians  disembarked 
'from  the  fleet  commanded  by  Nicias  at  a  place 
4>etween  Rheitus  and  Chersoiiesus,  twelve  stades 
cbelow  Mount  Solygius,  sixty  stades  from  Corinth, 
and  twenty  from  the  Isthmus;  by  which  last  ex- 
>pression  the  historian  probably  meant  the  nearest 
•part  of  the  Isthmic  plain  behind  Cenchreiae. 
The  distances  fix  the  place  of  debarkation  in  the 
bay  below  Galat^ki,  about  three  miles  to  the 
southward"  of  Kekhri6s.  Chersonesus  is  evi- 
dently that  peninsula  which  bounds  the  bay 
to  the  north-westward  near  the  tepid  stream, 
which  was  anciently  called  the  Bath  of  He- 
lene.  Rheitus  was  probably  the  harbour  sheU 
tered  by  a  small  island,  which  is  situated  at 
three  geographical  miles  and  a  half  in  direct 
distance  to  the  south-east  of  Kekhri6s. 

The  Corinthians,  who  came  out  of  the  city 

*  The  ancient  cemetery  be-  fonnd^  which  Mr.  Dodwell 
twcen  Mertesi  and  Galat^ki^  procured  at  Corinth^  belonged 
where  a  very  ancient  vase  was     probably  to  Solygeia. 
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to  oppose  the  enemy,  stationed  half  their  forces 
at  Cenchreiie,  in  order  to  succour  CrommyvMi, 
should  the  Athenians  make  any  sudden  move* 
ment  by  sea  against  that  place ;  and  with  the 
remainder  they  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
to  occupy  Solygeia,  which  was  not  fortified,  the 
other  to  engage  the  Athenians,  who  were  drawn 
up  on  the  sea«shore  in  front  of  the  Chersonesus*. 
The  Corinthians  being  repulsed  after  a  very  vi- 
gorous assault,  retired  a  little  way  up  the  dope ; 
then  assailing  the  enemy  from  above  with  stones, 
and  singing  the  pesan,  they  rushed  again  to  the 
attack,  and  drove  a  part  of  the  Athenian  right 
to  the  sea.  At  length,  being  once  more  re- 
pulsed, and  having  lost  in  their  retreat  one  of 
their  two  commanders  and  a  great  number  of 
their  men,  they  made  no  further  attempt  ^ 

Thucydides  accounts  for  the  Corinthians  at 
Cenchreiffi  not  having  advanced  immediately  to 
the  assistance  of  their  comrades  by  the  inter- 


*  ^,4  r?(  Xfpcoimirw,  to  oppose  the  second  debark- 

^  Poljaenus  (in  Strateg.  1.  ation    of   Nidas  ;    but  this 

I.  c.  30.)  represents^  that  Ni«  story,  being  so  different  from 

cias  gained  his  advantage  by  the  narrative  of  the  author 

having  placed  a  part  of  his  who  obtained  his  information 

force  in  ambuscade  in  a  pre-  at  the  time  the  event  took 


vious  landing,  and  that  these     place,    is  not    deserving   of 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Co-     much  credit* 
rinthiani  when  thev  advanocd 
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position  of  the  hill  Oneium,  which  prevented 
them  froni  seeing  the  transactions  near  Solygeia ; 
as  soon  as  the  dust  which  arose  from  the  scene 
of  action  informed  them  of  what  was  passing, 
they  moved  forward  from  Cenchreias.  The 
Athenians,  finding  that  not  only  these  troops 
were  marching  against  them,  but  also  the  re* 
maining  men  of  Corinth,  who  had  before  been 
left  in  the  city  as  having  passed  the  military 
age,  retired  to  their  gallies,  and  crossed  over  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  It  appears  from  this 
afiarrative,  that  Thucydides  gives  the  name  of 
Oneium  to  the  ridge  already  often  mentioned, 
which  borders  the  Isthmus  on  the  south-east, 
stretching  from  the  Bath  of  Helene  and  Cen- 
chreiae  to  the  river  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

4 

Acro-Corinthus.  Polybius  and  Plutarch  assign 
the  same  appellation  to  this  ridge,  when  they 
relate  that  Cleomenes  fortified  with  an  entrench- 
ment, the  ravine  which  separates  this  mountain 
from  the  Acro-Corinthus^.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  all  the  heights  bordering  upon  the 
Isthmus,  as  well  those  on  the  southern  as  on  the 
northern  side,  were  called  Oneia.  To  the  north- 
ward, according  to  Strabo,  they  comprehended 
all  the  mountains  of  Megaris,  as  far  as  Mount 
-Citbsron.     Undoubtedly  all  the  principal  sum- 

« 

*  ImXa^uf  x«<««*  x»»  -ra^y     •§ •^'-  Polyb.  1.  2.  c.  52.    Vide 
Tor  /Aira^v  two  iqv  ti  ^Ax^oxo-     et  Plutftrch.  in  Cleomen. 
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mits  of  the  latter  range  had  specific  appellationst 
although  that  of  one  only  has  reached  us,  namely, 
Geraneia. 

Beyond  the  coast  of  Solygeia,  to  the  south* 
eastward,  there  was  a  harbour,  called  Peirasus ; 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  occurrence  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.c. 
412.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
from  Cenchreia^  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
^g^an  Sea  to  Chius,  to  assist  the  islanders  in 
their  revolt  against  Athens,  was  chased  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  into  Peirasus,  where  the  Athenians 
obtained  a  victory,  in  which  Alcamenes,  the 
Peloponnesian  commander,  was  slain.  Twenty 
of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  afterwards 
blockaded  in  Peiraeus,  by  an  equal  number  of 
Athenians,  during  a  great  part  of  the  summer, 
and  until  the  former,  suddenly  advancing  against 
the  blockading  force,  captured  four  ships,  and 
made  good  their  passage  to  Cenchreiae.  The 
historian  informs  us,  that  Peirasus  was  an  unin- 
habited harbour,  near  the  boundaries  of  the 
Corinthia  and  Epidauria  ^,  and  that,  during  the 
blockade,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sheltered  by  a 
neighbouring  island.  The  natural  limit  of  the 
two  districts  is  the  rugged  ridge,  which,  descend- 
ing from  Mount  Arachnceuniy  forms  a  cape,  op- 
posite to  which  there  is  a  range  of  small  islands, 
extending  to  ^gina.     There  cannot  therefore 
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be  any  doubt  that  Peiraeus  was  the  land-locked 
harbour,  now  called  Frango-Limi6na,  and  that 
the  island  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
was  that  which  sheltered  the  squadron  of  the 
Athenians.  It  is  now  called  Ovrio-nisi,  or  Ovrid- 
kastro,  Jew's  Castle,  which  appellation  is  derived 
from  some  ruins  in  the  island,  but  of  what  date 
or  description  I  am  not  informed.  For  the  other 
places  on  this  part  of  the  Corinthiac  coast,  we 
have  no  better  authorities  than  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, whose  evidence  nearly  agrees  as  to  the 
places  situated  between  Epidaurus  and  Cen- 
chreias,  but  who,  by  not  having  repeated  any  of 
the  names  of  Thucydides,  have  added  little  or 
nothing  to  his  information.  In  the  place  of  port 
Peiraeus,  they  both  name  a  cape  Spiraeum*,  by 
which  they  perhaps  meant  the  projection  of  the 
coast,  at  which  the  harbour  of  Frango-Limi6na 
is  situated. 

In  the  part  of  the  Corinthia,  adjacent  to  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthiac  Gulf,  or  Sea  Alcyonis, 
as  Strabo  calls  it  **,  there  was  a  fortress  called 


*  Spirseum  promontorium^ 
portus  Anthedon  et  Bucepha- 
lus.    Plin.  1.  4.  c.  5. 

'  fiii9,  Kiyx^iou  iv/yiioir.    Ptolem. 
1.  3.  c.  16. 

It  might  be  suspected  that 
.  the  harbour  of  the  Athenians 


and  Pireeus  were  one  and  the 
same^  but  Stephanus  (in  'Ap- 
^n^m)  shews  that  there  was 
a  XifAfiv  'AvOvi^omo;  :  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  'A6*i>a»w9 
of  Ptolemy  requires  correc- 
tion, rather  than  the  Anthe- 
don  of  Pliny. 

b  Strabo,  pp.  336. 393. 400. 
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CEnoe.  Strabo  mentioDs  it  twice,  and  in  the 
latter  of  the  two  passages  refers  to  the  former  *• 
GBnoe  stood  between  Cape  Olmis  and  Pagse  of 
the  M^aris,  of  which  place,  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  history  of  Greece,  the  remains  are 
found  at  the  harbour  now  called  Psath6.  There 
may  be  some  doubt  whether  Olmise  was  the 
promontory  now  called  Melangdvi  (Black  Cape) 
upon  which  stood  tlie  Her8eum,or  temple  of  Juno 
Acrasa,  or  wliether  it  was  another  projection  to 
the  north-eastward  of  the  Heraeum,  immediately 
<xpposite  to  the  small  islands  called  Kala  Nisia, 
and  to  Mount  Korombili,  on  the  Boeotian  coast 
The  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  the  latter 
promontory  are,  1.  That  Plutarch  and  Livy, 
the  latter  of  whom  exactly  describes  the  position 
of  Cape  Melangavi^,  give  it  no  other  name  than 
that  of  Herasum,  or  the  promontory  of  Juno : 

name^  one  of  which  was  only 
twenty  miles  distant  firom  the 
Corinthian  CEnoe.  There  was 
a  fourth  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, in  the  Argeia. 

^  Promontorium  est  ad« 
versus  Sicyonem  Jnnonis, 
qnam  vocant  Acr«am,  in 
altum  excunrens ;  trajectus 
inde  Corinthum  septem  millia 
ferme  passuum :  eo  Philocles 
r^us  et  ipse  prsefectus,  mille 
et  quingentosmilites  Boeotiam 
duxit;  presto  faore  ab  Corin- 
tho  lembi,  qoi  pnesidiam  id 


■  'Ef  l\  Tf  fJLtretiv  TOW  Ai- 
^«Mov  Kotl  UayZ*  to  r^t  'An^etia^ 
fjieifriTov  H^«(  ^^fX*  "^^  iret\»i09 
Kai  ml  'O^ftiou  to  vmov*  ax^at- 
rr,^iOf  T0»  koXttop  u  tt  i}Tf  Ohoiri 
Km  Tlayai,  to  fei»  rSv  Mtya^vf 

Strabo,  p.  380 aU  K^t- 

^vaat  •  •  •  .  f #Tibdf9  ^1 

xort 

KoXovo-i 

ToD  xtfXirov  Toin'ot;  <rvf4,aSnKt  tok 

Vlftyai  xi7<r6ai   xat    ti}v    Ohor,p, 

in^\  *i(  ii^nx«/xi».  Strabo,  p. 
409.  GE^oe  was  a  very  com- 
mon name  in  Greece.  There 
were  two  Attic  demi  of  that 


X  <  \        w 

t  tKarot  U" 
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S,  that  supposing  Strabo  to  have  written  'OX/itw 
in  the  doubtful  passage  cited  in  the  note,  the  dis- 
tance of  120  stades  from  Creusis^  no  w  Livadostro, 
toOImias,  will  agree  much  better  with  thereality^ 
on  the  supposition  that  Olmiae  was  the  north- 
eastern of  the  two  capes :  3.  that  the  promontory 
of  Juno  would  be  more  correctly  described,  as 
forming,  together  with  Sicyon,  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Corinth,  than  as  forming,  together 
with  Creusis,  the  inner  branch  of  the  sea  AI« 
cyonls,  in  which  Pagse  was  situated ;  the  latter 
being  the  description  which  Strabo  ^ves  of  Ol- 
miae.  In  either  case  it  is  probable  that  (Enoe  stood 
near  Bissia  ;  that  place  being  situated,  as  Strabo 
describes  CEnoe,  towards  the  innermost  part 
of  the  gulfs  whereas  the  coast  between  the  two 
capes,  or  below  Perakh6ra,  will  not  well  answer 
to  such  a  description,  and  was,  moreover,  in  all 
probability,  the  district  of  another  ancient  plac^ 
which  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  Perakh6ra. 
That  place  was  Peirceum^  a  town  or  fortress  of 
the  Corinthia,  which  was  the  scene  of  an  exploit 
pf  Agesilaus**,  soon  afler  the  attack  which  he 
and  his  brother  Teleutias  niade  upon  Corinth 
by  land  and  sea,  in  the  year  b.c.  393.     The 

aooeptum  Lechfeum  trajice-  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1. 4.  c  5. 
rent.  Tit.  Liv.  Hist.  1.32.  Xenoph.  et  Plutarch,  in 
c  23.  Agesil. 
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modern  name,  indeed,  seems  only  to  be  a  mo- 
dification of  the  ancient  with  the  same  meaning, 
both  of  them  being  derived  from  the  position  of 
this  part  of  the  Corinthia  over  against  Corinth, 
or  beyond  the  bay  of  Lecheeum  *. 

Agesilaus,  whose  forces  were  in  possession  of 
Lechffium,  having  received  intelligence  at  Sparta 
that  Peiraeum  was  extremely  useful  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, that  many  persons  were  subsisted 
there,  and  that  the  cattle  which  supplied  th^ 
city  with  provision  was  there  chiefly  collected, 
resolved  upon  another  expedition  to  Corinth, 
for  the  sake  of  attacking  Peiraeum.  As  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  period  of  the  Isthmic  festival, 
of  which  the  Argives  in  Corinth  had  usurped 
the  management,  Agesilaus  first  marched  to  the 
Tsthmus.  On  his  approach  the  Argives  retreated 
into  Corinth,  by  the  way  of  CenchreiaB  j  the 
Corinthian  refugees  then  completed  the  sacri- 
fices and  games  in  the  presence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  on  the  fourth  day  the  king  pro- 
ceeded  towards  Peiraeum.  Finding  that  the 
place  was  strongly  garrisoned,  he  made  a  sudden 
counter-march  towards  Corinth,  which  induced 
the  Corinthians  to  recal  Iphicrates  from  Peira&um, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  peltastae.     As  soon 

■  Thucydides  uses  i  n!i-  the  Oropian  frontier  of  At- 
^Aixi}  orn  Ti^ay  yri  indifferent-  tica.  Thucyd.  1.  2.  c.  23.  1. 
ivj  as  applied  to  a  district  on     3.  c.  91. 
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as  Agesilaus  learnt  that  these  troops  had  crossed 
over  in  the  night  to  Corinth  *,  he  moved  again 
towards  Peirseum,  and  encamped  that  evening 
at  the  Therma,  or  Warm  Sources,  sending  for-^ 
ward  the  mora  which  accompanied  him,  to  oc- 
cupy the  summit  of  the  mountain  abova  the 
Therma.  Here,  being  in  their  summer  dresses, 
they  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold,  in  conse- 
quenceof  the  heightof  the  hill,  and  9.  recent  fall  of 
rain  and  hail.  Toremedy  the  inconvenience^  Age*, 
silaus  sent  up  to  them  several  earthen  vessels^ 
containing  fire ;  and  wood  being  abundant  on 
the  mountain,  they  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
large  fires,  and  to  dress  their  suppers.  While 
thus  employed,  they  beheld  at  a  distance  the 
conflagration  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  at  the 
Isthmus,  which  was  burnt  that  night,  it  was  not 
known  by  what  means.  As  sopn  as  the  Co'^ 
rinthians  at  Peiraeum  ascertained  that  the  heighta 
were  in  pos$e3sion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
retired  to  the  Heraeum,  with  their  womeif, 
slaves,  and  cattle.  While  Agesilaus  marched 
thither  along  the  shore,  the  mora  descended 
from  the  heights,  and  captured  the  fortress 
GBnoe,  together  with  all  the  stores  which  it 
contained.  On  the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  those 
who  were  in  the  HeraBum  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion.   Very  soon  afterwards,  while  the  king" 
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was  seated  at  a  round  building,  near  the  shore 
of  the  harbour  ^,  examining  the  spoil  and  cap^^ 
tives  which  were  brought  out  of  the  Herseum, 
a  horseman  arrived  in  great  haste  to  inform  him 
that  the  Amyclasan  mora,  which  had  marched 
out  from  Lechaeum  towards  Sicyon,  on  its  re- 
turn to  Sparta,  to  attend  the  Hyacinthian  fes« 
tival  at  Amyclae,  had  been  followed  by  a  body 
of  peltastas,  under  Iphicrates,  and  had  lost  250 
men*^.  Agesilaus,  with  some  of  his  officers,  set 
out  immediately  towards  Lechaeum,  leaving 
orders  for  the  troops  to  follow  as  soon  as  they 
had  dined.  When  he  had  passed  the  Therma, 
and  had  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Lechasum,  a 
messenger  met  him,  announcing  that  the-  mora 
bad  been  succoured,  and  had  re-entered  Le-* 
cha^om,  and  that  the  dead  bodies  had  been 
brought  off.  After  a  short  halt,  therefore,  he 
returned  to  the  Heneum. 

On  the  next  day  the  captives  were  sold }  on 
the  following,  Ag^silaus  marched  to  the  place 
between  Lechsemn  and  Sicyon,  where  the  Amy* 
eim  bad  been  defeated,  cutting  down  and  bam^ 
ing  the  trees  as  a  defiance  to  the  Corinthians, 

»  Iwl  ToD  n^l  rof  Xi/Aiia  xv-  to  oppose  to  the  peltasta  of 

xXoTf  ^otff  oUo^o^ii^aprof  •  Ij^icrates^  so  that  they  coiila 

^  Their  loss  had  been  od-  aoC  paraiie  the  lighter  pel^ 

cuioned  by  thehr  oonBisting  UaUt,  nor  avoid  the  effects  of 

entirely  of  hoplitK>  and  by  the  missiles  of  the  latter  on 

their  having  no  light  armed  their  right  or  unshielded  side. 
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but  not  disturbing  the  trophy  Which  had  been) 
erected  by  Iphicrates.  After  these  transactions 
he  sent  back  to  Creusis  some  Boeotian  deputies^ 
whom  he  had  found  at  the  Heraeum,  whither 
they  had  been  sent  to  treat  for  peace,  and  re- 
turned to  Sparta  with  the  remains  of  the  de> 
feated  mora,  leaving  another  in  garrison  at 
Lechffium.  Not  long  afterwards  Iphicrates 
retook  Crommyon,  Sidus,  and  CEnoe. 

The  .Therma,  or  Warm  Sources,  at  which 
Agesilaus  encamped  on  the  night  before  the 
capture  of  CEnoe  and  the  Heraeum,  are  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Perakh6ra»  on 
the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  bay,  immediately^ 
opposite  to  Lechasum.  The  harbour  of  the 
Heraeum,  on  the  shore  ot  which  stood  the  cir« 
cular  building,  appears  to  be  that  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  cape,  now  called  Agri6,  where 
vessels  often  seek  shelter  from  the  westerly 
winds,  to  which  the  road^ted  of  Lechaeum  is 
much  exposed. 

I  hare  been  the  more  particular  in  foU 
lowing  the  expressions  of  Xenophon  in  the  pare«^ 
ceding  narrative,  because  some  readers  may  be 
inclined  to  apply  the  transaction  to  the  harbour 
Peirasus,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  this  is  the  more 
likely  to  happen  as,  besides  the  similarity  of 
name,  there  are  some  other  coincidences  in  the 
two  districts.  The  Warm  Sources  near  Cenchreiae, 
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anciently  called  the  Bath  of  Uelene,  corre- 
spond  to  the  Lutra ;  the  mountain  above  the 
Bath  of  Helene  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Lacedasmonian  mora  between 
the  Lutra  and  Perakh6ra ;  and  in  both  places 
the  road  beyond  the  Warm  Sources  led  along  the 
seashore.  The  mention,  however,  which  Xeno- 
phon  makes  of  Lechseum  and  its  plain,  as  well 
as  of  the  Heraeum,  of  Qlnoe,  and  of  Creusis, 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  district  of  Perakh6ra 
was  the  scene  of  the  transactions  which  he  has 
described. 

Of  all  the  subordinate  places  of  the  Corin- 
thia,  the  most  important  was  Tenea.  Strabo 
thus  speaks  of  it  * :  **  To  the  Corinthia  also  be- 
longs the  town  ^  Tenea,  where  is  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Teneates.  It  is  said,  that  the  greater 
part  <^  the  followers  of  Archias,  when  he  was 
sent  to  found  the  colony  of  Syracuse,  were  of 
Tenea ;  that  the  place  was  afterwards  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  of  the  towns  of  the  Corinthia  ; 
and  that,  having  joined  the  Romans  against  the 
Corinthians,  it  subsisted  when  its  capital  was  de- 
stroyed.'^ ""  Strabo  adds,  that  Tenea  and  Tenedos 
had  a  common  origin  in  Tennus  the  son  of  Cy- 
cnus,   and  cites  Aristotle  in  support  of  this 

•  Strabo,  p.  380.  ^  K^t^n. 

.  ^  Hence  the  oracle  or  proverb 
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opinion.  It  was  at  Tenea  that  PolybtiSy  king 
(^  Corinth^  was  said  to  have  nouriabed  CEdipus, 
the  king's  shepherds  having  fisund  him  on  Mount 
Cithseron^  where  he  had  been  exposed  by  hta 
^ther  Laius  \ 

Fausanias  bestows  onljr  a  few  words  on  Te>- 
xiea :  ^  on  the  side  of  the  Acro-Corintbus/'  ^ 
he  says,  ^  towards  the  mountains  are  the  Te* 
neatic  gate,  and  a  temple  of  Lucina,  about 
sixty  stadea  beyond  which  is  the  place  called 
Tenea*  The  natives  say  that  they  are  originally 
Trojans^  that  they  were  brought  from  Troy  by 
the  Greeks  as  prisonets ;  that  Agamemnon  gave 
them  this  place  for  a  habitation;,  ainl  that,  in 
coDsequence  of  their  origin  from  Troy,  they 
worship  Apdlo  beyond  the  other  gods/'  It 
caa  hardly  be  doubted,  I  tlujik^  from  the 
former  part  of  this-  passage,  that  Tenea  occu- 
pied the  valley  watered  by  the  river  which  issues 
through  the  opening  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Acro-Coriathus  into  the  Isthmic  plain ;  and  thia 
locality  is  confirmed  by  Stephanus»  who  de- 
scribes Tenea  as  ntuated  between  Corinth  and 
Mycenas  *". 


*  Stnibo>p.380.--Apollod.  Tntanxv   neu    ElXn^vias    it^t 

1.  3.  c.  6.  Paosan.  Corinth,  c.  5. 
^  *Zk  S^  Tot?  *AKfOKo^Mou  T^«-         *  Stephsii.  in  Tim«. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Notwithstanding  the  military  strength  of  the 
Corinthia,  and  the   commanding    position  of 
Corinth,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  which 
the  natural  formation  of  the  territory  ofiered 
for  the  application  of  artificial  strength  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Corinthians  ever  controlled  the  afikirs  of 
Greece,  in  any  important  crisis  of  its  history. 
Generally  divided  like  the  other  republics  into 
two  parties,  they  were  probably  seldom  able, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to  find 
defenders  for  the  immense  circuit  of  the  citadel^ 
city.  Long  Walls,  and  port  of  Lechsum,  still 
less  to  occupy  effectually  the  Isthmus,  or  the 
passes  eastward  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.     Even 
in  the  Boeotian  war,  when  Corinth  was  allied 
with   Sparta  and   Athens,  as  well  as  with   a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Thebans,   in   their  repeated   invasions  of  thQ 
peninsula,  found  no   difficulty  in   penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  it,  afler  they  had  passed  the 
Oneia.     In  the  present  age,  when  politics  and 
war  are  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  and  more 
enlightened   principles,  when   large   bodies   of 
men  are  more  easily  brought  to  follow  a  single 
impulse,  than  could  occur  among  the  small  and 
jealous  republics  of  Greece,  when  the  greater 
power  and  range  of  missile  weapons  renders  a 
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larger  space  of  ground  defensible  by  the  same 
numbers,  that  triple  barrier  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
ivhich  is  formed  by  the  Oneia,  by  the  Isthmus, 
and  by  the  Corinthian  line,  would  iiimish  the 
finest  field  for  the  exercise  of  military  science. 


Y  2 
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PHLIASIA.  SICYONIA. 

Fnnn  Corintli  to  St.  Geofge.^ — Clbonjb. — ^Ancient  Roods 
from  Clbonjiw — ^Nbmba.— St.  George— Phliub- — ^The 
Phi*ia8IA. — Ancient  Militarj  OperatknB  in  this  District. 
— jObnbje. — From  St.  George  to  Vaaifiki.— Sicton.^ — 
Snboidinate  Places  of  the  Sictonia^ — ^Efibicia,  Thtamia, 
Gbbjb^  Titanb. 

April  24.  For  the  last  three  days  we  have 
had  a  south-west  wind,  and  heavy  showers,  with 
only  short  intermissions.  Before  that  time  the 
wind  was  southerly,  with  light  airs,  the  sky 
hazy,  and  the  heat  oppressive,  without  any  rain. 
At  8^  this  morning  I  quit  Corinth ;  at  8.40 
leave  the  road  to  Vasilik4  on  the  right,  and  take 
that  of  Argos,  which  passes  through  the  white 
clayey  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of 
Corinth :  here  the  road  is  very  slippery,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  rains,  and  our  pace  is  slow, 
although  we  have  good  menzil  horses.  At  8.57 
we  cross,  by  a  bridge,  a  small  stream  which  joins 
that  of  Cleofue.  At  9*5  pass  a  quarry,  and  the 
marks  of  chariot  wheels  in  the  rocks,  and  a 
little  farther  some  Hellenic  foundations.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Cfeonof, 
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we  cross  the  stream  three  timeii  geaerdiy  ^o- 
ceeding  along  its  right  bank^  between  mgg«ed 
hiUsi  which  connect  the  AcitsCoiinthus  on  th« 
left  with  the  traacated  peak  caUed  Fuka  (pt^ 
bably  the  ancient  Apesas)  on  the  right*  At 
10.85,  at  the  opening  of  this  narrow  valley  ifito 
the  plain  of  Ckofut,  Onier  Tjdus,  ^  small  village, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  cypresses,  stands  o«i 
the  opposite  or  light  bulk  of  the  river.  Several 
rivulets  descend  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  unite  in  the  plain*  Of  these  moun«- 
tains  the  most  remarkable  is  a  long  ridge,  called 
Aion  Ores,  of  which  the  direction,  like  that  of 
the  plain  itself,  is  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Leaving  the  river  and  plain  on  our  left,  we 
cross  some  uncultivated  hills,  the  roots  of  Mount 
Fuka»  and  at  11.13  halt  for  a  ftw  minutes  at 
die  site  of  Cfeomp.  The  only  remains  are  some 
Hellenic  foundations  around  a  small  height, 
upon  which  are  the  supporting  walls  of  several 
terraces*  A  hamlet  of  four  or  five  houses  on 
the  slope  towards  die  plain  is  still  called 
Klenes  %  not  far  from  which  is  a  larger  village, 
named  Kurt^si.  That  of  Ai  Vasili,  from  which 
the  plain  generally  takes  its  name,  stands  in  a 
lofty  situaUon,  on  the  face  of  Aion  Oros,  above 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  direct  to  the  s.e.  of  Cleonce* 
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Strabo,  having  been  in  this  instance  an  eye- 
witness, seems  ta  have  correctly  described 
Cleonae^  as  having  been  a  small  town^  lying 
on  the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  on  a  hill 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  and  well 
walled ;  so  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  applied  to 
it  by  Homers  He  adds»  '*it  is  120  stadea 
distant  from  Argos,  and  eighty  from  Corinth. 
We  ourselves  saw  the  place  from  the  Acro-Co- 
rinthus."  Pausanias  ^  describes  Cleonae  in  like 
manner,  as  a  small  city  ^  The  only  monuments 
he  remarked  there,  were  a  temple  of  Minerva^ 
containing  an  ancient  statue  by  DipcBnus  and 
Scyllis,  disciples  of  Dsdalus^  and  a  monument 
of  Eurytus  and  Cteatus^  sons  of  Actor,  who 
were  slain  by  Hercules,  as  they  were  proceeding 
from  Elis  to  the  Isthmic  Games  ^  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorus,  was  erected  near  Cieonse 
in  memory  of  that  event. 

<< There  are  two  roads",  continues  Pausanias, 
*<  from  Cleonas  to  Argos :  the  shorter  is  suited 


.  *  Strabo^  p.  377*  at  akhan^  five  minutes  beyond 
^  voXto'fAa.  the  ruins  of  Cleonof,  on  the 
<^  tuKThfAiva^^  road  to  Tretus,  there  are  some 
^  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  15.  remains  of  a  small  Doric  tern* 
*  in\n  ov  fAvyoiXfi.  pie  in  antis,  with  firagmenta 
'  Pausan.  Eliac.  prior,  c.  of  a  statue;  it  is  probably 
2. — Diodor.  1.  4.  c.  33.— I  the  temple  of  Hercules^  men- 
have  since  been  informed  that  tioned  by  Diodorus. 
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to  pedestrian  travellers  i  that  which  leads  by 
TretuSy  although  narrower,  and  closely  inclosed 
by  mountains,  is  better  adapted  to  carriages. 
In  these  mountains  they  still  shew  the  cave  of 
the  Nemean  lion,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  stadea 
from  Nemea.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Nemeius 
is  worth  seeing,  although  its  roof  has  fallen,  and 
the  statue  no  longer  remains.  Around  the 
temple  there  is  a  grove  of  cypresses*  The 
Argives  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  at  Nemea,  and  elect 
the  priest  of  the  god.  They  have  instituted 
also  a  contest  of  running,  for  armed  men,  at 
the  winter  festival  of  the  Nemeia.'*  *  The  other 
monuments  at  Nemea  were  the  sepulchres  of 
Opheltes,  and  his  son,  Lycurgus.  The  former 
was  a  tomb^  standing  within  an  inclosure% 
which  contained  also  certain  altars ;  the  latter 
was  a  heap  of  earth  ^.  There  was  a  source 
of  water  ^  at  Nemea,  called  Adrasteia.  Above 
Nemea  was  the  mountain  Apesas,  where  Per- 
seus was  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  passages  of  Pau* 
sanias,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  direction 
of  the  roads,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the 
places,  without  actually  visiting  them.  It 
appears  that  anciently  three  roads  radiated  from 

» 
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Oeaam ;  K  Tiie  foot  road  to  Ai^s ;  this  I 
take  to  have  been  the  same  which  Polybius  and 
AtheiuBns  call  the  ContcpoKia.  lU.  Becauae 
the  name,  meaniog  staff-road,  indicates  a  route 
for  pedestrians  only.  iBdly.  Because  Polybius 
speaks  of  it  as  the  most  direct  way  from  Corinth 
to  A/gos  %  which  agrees  with  the  foot  road  <^ 
Pausanias.  Sdly.  Because  Ptolemy  PhiladeU 
phus,  as  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  remarks,  that  it 
crossed  a  mountain^,  which  acoonls  with  the 
modem  route  over  the  Aion  Oros,  through  Ai 
Vasiii.  ^  The  second  road  from  Cleonas  was 
that  called  TreUis,  or  **  the  Perforated '%  from  the 
caverns  with  which  it  abounds.  I  passed  through 
it  on  a  former  occasion ;  it  is  a  bed  of  a  torrent 
between  steep  rocks  which  open  into  the  Ar^ 
goHc  plain  near  Mycenas.  Although  circuitous, 
it  is  much  moro  convenient  than  the  Contopo^ 
reia,  being  level  throughout,  and  avoiding  all 
the  mountains.  3.  The  third  road  from  Cleons 
led  to  Nemea.  This  I  now  follow  aud  cross  a 
stony  ridge  which,  in  appearance,  connects  the 
mountain  of  Ai  Vasili  with  Mount  JPuka,  or 
ApesaSy  three  miles  on  the  right,  though  in 

'  Polyb.  L  16.  c.  16.  source  of  >vater  on  the  moun- 

^  Ptolcm.  regit  Cominent.  tain   (xara  nirf  ax^v^taw)  m 

ap.  Atliea.  L  2.  c  0.     Tlic  cold  that  none  o£  those  who 

king  says  that,  travelling  to  accompanied    him    dared  to 

Corinth   by  the  road  called  drink  of  it. 

Contoporeiaj   he  drank  of  a 
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reality  the  ridge  is  separated  from  the  former 
mountain  by  the  Tretus,  At  WJSS^  on  the  rise 
of  the  ridge  are  several  natural  caverns  on  the 
right  of  tlie  road.  These  may  have  been  the 
abode  of  wild  beasts  when  the  Nemeian  forest 
covered  all  Tretus  and  Apesas^  but  none  of 
them  has  any  pretensions,  if  we^)Uow  Diodorus* 
and  Pausanias,  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
favourite  dwelling  of  the  celebrated  lion  alain  by 
Hercules^  by  command  of  £ury8theus  King  of 
Mycenae.  That  cavern  was  in  the  Tretus,  be- 
tween Nemea  and  Mycenas }  Fausanias  says,  at 
only  fiAieen  stades  from  the  former  place*  In 
that  narrow  pass,  indeed,  like  a  kleft  of  the 
present  day,  he  was  more  certain  of  intercept* 
ing  a  traveller  than  in  these  more  open  hills« 
It  is  curious  to  remark,  tliat  the  most  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  this  famous  beast,  was 
content  to  state  the  extent  of  country  which  he 
infested  ^ ;  but  that  the  later  Greeks  were  not 
satisfied  without  identifying  his  dwelling.  Ac* 
cording  to  ApoUodorus,  his  cave  had  two  en* 
trances,  one  of  which  Hercules  obstructed 
before  he  attacked  tlie  lion  *• 

Opposite   to  the  caverns  above-mentioned, 
there  hi  an  artificial  excavation  in  the  rock  on 

*  Diodor.  1.  4.  c.  1 L 

Heaiod  Thcogon.  v.  331. 
^  ApoUod.  1.  2.  c.  5. 
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the  road  side,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
square;  it  was  probably  a  conduit  to  convey 
water  to  Cleame.  It  is  traceable  at  intervals 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  ascent 

At  12,  we  halt  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  ridge,  from  whence  the  whole  range 
ofArtemisium  appears  before  us.  We  then  turn 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  former  direction,  and 
descend  into  the  plain  of  Nemea ;  entering 
which,  at  1S.S0,  there  is  a  tjisme,  or  Turkish 
fountain,  now  without  water,  and  near  it  a  na- 
tural source,  probably  the  Adrasteia.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot, 
before  we  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  I  find 
some  vestiges  of  the  Nemeian  stadium.  The 
circular  end  is  the  only  part  of  which  the  form 
is  well  preserved ;  this  made  me  suppose  it  at 
first  a  theatre ;  but  the  parallel  sides  of  the 
stadium,  although  almost  levelled  by  the  con- 
tinued effects  of  the  rain-water  from  the  moun- 
tain, are  still  perfectly  traceable,  and  there  is 
even  a  part  of  the  wall  remaining  which  sup- 
ported the  rectilinear  extremity  towards  the 
plain :  I  measured  650  feet  from  this  wall  to  the 
circular  end;  it  is  the  usual  extreme  length  of 
the  Greek  stadium,  and  would  leave  about  600 
Greek  feet  between  the  aphesis  and  campter, 
or  two  extremities  of  the  course. 

On  my  former  visit  to  Nemea,  we  searched  for 
the  stadium  nearly  in  the  same  situation  without 
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recognizing  it»  though  it  is  so  evident  that  my 
janissary  Salih  knew  it  immediately  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  monument  which  he  had  assisted 
me  to  measure  at  Sicyon  and  the  Isthmus,  and 
to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Kardvi 
(ship).     Between  the  stadium  and  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are  some 
Hellenic  foundations,   and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  columns,  two  feet  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter.   Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments 
of  dimensions  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple.     The  three  columns  which  Chandler 
found  here  are  still  standing,  amidst  a  vast  heap- 
of  ruins.     Two  of  these  columns  belonged  to 
the  pronaos,  and  were  placed  as  usual  between 
ants ;  they  are  four  feet  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architrave. 
The  third  column  which  belonged  to  the  outer 
range  is  five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  about  thirty-four  feet  high,  in* 
eluding  a  capital  of  two  feet.     Its  distance  from 
the  corresponding  column  of  the  pronaos  is 
eighteen  feet     The  total  height  of  the  three 
members  of  the  entablature  was  eight  feet  two 
inches.    The  general  intercolumniation  of  the 
peristyle  was  seven  feet ;  at  the  angles,  five  feet 
ten  inches.     From  the  front  of  the  pronaos  to. 
the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the  length  wa& 
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niaety-tive  feet ;  the  bretdtfa  of  the  cell  witiiki, 
thirty-one  feet;  the  thickiiesB  of  the  wxlte,  tfarae 
feet.  The  temple  wxs  a  iiexMtyle»  of  about 
sixty-fire  feet  in  breadth  on  the  upper  step  ^ 
the  stylobate  which  consisted  of  three  steps : 
the  number  of  colomns  on  the  side«>  and  con» 
sequently  the  lei^th  of  the  temple,  I  could  not 
ascotain  '•  The  sleoderness  of  the  columns 
is  particularly  remarkable,  afbar  viewing  those 
of  Corinth ;  it  is  curious  that  the  shortest  and 
longest  specimens,  in  proportion  to  their  dia- 
meter»  of  any  existing  Doric  columns,  should 
be  found  so  near  to  one  another.  The  columns 
of  Nemea  are  tame  than  six  diameters  high,  or 
as  slender  as  some  examples  of  the  Ionic  $  those 
of  Corinth,  as  we  have  seen,  very  little  above 
A>ur.  The  entablature  of  Nemea  was  less  than 
one*fourth  of  the  height  of  the  column,  whereas 
at  Corinth  it  was  about  a  half.  The  extant 
architrave  of  the  temple  of  Nemea  being  so  low, 
and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  proportionally 
small  and  narrow  compared  to  the  height  of  the 
shaft,  the  impression  on  many  spectators  will 
be,  that  the  whole  building  was  inelegant  and 
meagre,  compared  to  the  Doric  buildings  of 
Attica,  iEgina,  and  Phigaleia :  but  it  would  be 

■  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  In«  says  that  there  were  fourteen 
troduction  to  the  Antiquities  columns^  and  that  the  entire 
of  Magna  Ghraecia,  note  p.iLvii.     length  was  about  164  feet. 
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unjust  to  Gome  to  this  coocluaiari  upoD  the  view 
of  a  mere  fragmait.     In  eveiy  thing^  relating 
U>  architecture  the  aiictettts  were  much  more 
karned  than  the  moderns^  and  externa)  efieet 
was  of  eourse  one  of  their  most  important 
stttdiea^    They  coimdered  partrculaf l}r  the  cir- 
cumstances of  pooitton;  and  proportiooe  which 
migfeit  have  secured  approbation  in  the  midst  of 
ft  city»  and  surroanded  by  smaller  buildings, 
fnighk  not  have  beeit  thoogfat  suitable  to  a  soli- 
tary edifice  in  a  narrcnr  valleyj,  surrounded  by  hiUs 
like  the  ffa$vvtiiog  N^fgM  \    These  refinements 
of  art  we  cannot  well  suppose  to  have  been  the 
a^ccnpamment  of  a  very  early  period,  and  they 
furnish  an  argpument  tiierefiire  against  die  re- 
mote antiquity  of  the  tempte  of  Nemea^  though 
the  Nemeian  games^  of  which  there  were  stil) 
some  remaini  in.  the  time  of  Pausanias^  were 
extremely  anctent;  he  tells  us  that  they  were 
established  by  Adrastus^  and  renewed  by  the 
l^pigom^:  and  ApoUodorus  has  given  us  the 

*  Rndar.  Nem.  3.  v.  30.  a  lofty  promontory..  But  they 

It  is  carious  to  observe,  that  do  not  resemble  in  the  height 

tkahnciBtylQ  which  q){)roatb-  of  the  eBtaMafture,  which,  at 

ea  nearest  to  tba  liemeian  Suniiun^isaboet  aM-thiid.o€ 

in  the  slendemess  of  its  co-  the  height  of  the  column  as 

kmnff  b  that  of  Sunium,  al-  in  the  Theseium  and  Parthe- 

though  the  situations  of  the  non :  at  Nemea  the  entabla- 

two  temples  are  as  4S§eaeeD%  ture  is  less  than  a  fourth. 
as  possible;,  the  one  j^aoed  in         ^  Pirosan.  Phodc.  c.  2S. 
a  narrow  valley,  tb^*  ether  on 
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nathes  of  the  victors,  on  the  latter  occasion,  in 
all  the  eight  kinds  of  contest'.  They  were 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  Philip,  son  of  De- 
metrius ^  in  the  yesLVs  b.c.  217  and  208,  and 
had  not  fallen  into  neglect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  empire  ^  There  is  no  information 
in  history  which  can  lead  to  any  well  grounded 
opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Jupi* 
ter,  which  undoubtedly  existed  here  from  an 
early  period,  was  rebuilt  in  the  form  of  which 
the  ruins  still  exist ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  same  half  century,  between  the  end 
of  the  Persian  war  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  of 
the  buildings  of  Attica,  and  during  which  Pin« 
dar  conferred  an  honour,  more  lasting  than  the 
temple,  on  several  of  the  victorious  athletae  of 
the  Nemeian  Games.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
great  temple  of  Juno,  near  Mycenas,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  "*,  probably  exhausted  the  means 
of  the  Argives^  applicable  to  such  works^  for 
many  years  after  that  event. 

Nemea,  like  Olympia,  the  Isthmian  Hierum, 
and  several  other  similar  establishments  of 
smaller  note  in  Greece,  consisted  only  of  an 

*  Apollod.  L  3.  c.  6.  lopoemen. 

^  Pdyb.  1.5.  c.  101 — Liv.         ^  Strabo,  p.  377. 
1. 27.  c.  31  — Plutarch  in  Phi-         ^  Thucyd.  1.  4.  c.  vU. 
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Skaofj  or  sacred  grove,  which  contained  the  sta- 
dium, theatre,  temple,  and  other  monuments ; 
there  was  a  town  *  near  it  called  Bembina  ^,  the 
situation  of  which  I  cannot  ascertain* 

The  pear-tree  mentioned  by  Chaiidler  still 
grows  within  the  ruins  of  the  cell  of  the  temple* 
The  plain  lies  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  is  from  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  and  two  or  three  miles  long. 
Theocritus  gives  toNemea  the  epithet  of  ^*  well 
watered  "  ^  There  are  several  rivulets  from 
the  surrounding  mountains  which  collect,  as  at 
CkaniBt  in  the  plain,  flow  northward  through 
the  ridges  of  Apesas,  leaving  the  summit  of 
that  mountain  to  the  right,  and  upon  emerging 
froiti  the  hills  cross  the  olive-grounds  of  Vokha 
to  the  sea.  The  river  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  sacred  grove.  The  valley  is  inclosed  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Mount  Fiika,  or  the  south-' 
west,  by  another  hill  of  nearly  equal  height,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  stands  the  town  of  St. 
George. 

*  xiVfAn.  Hellanicusy  Rhianus,   Pa- 

^  *Err«;9«  i\  xat  n  St/Ja     njasis  ap.  Stephan.  in   Bi/a- 

^iT«{^  KM^viir  ^K»)^  <J)X»o0rTOf,     Q^^^^     Theocritus  (Id.  26.  v. 

*  ~    •«        t.    » A      0    ^   ^     202)  represento  the  Nemeian 

T^  «-.pi  rhf  V,f.ia7o,  liorra  at,-      ^'^^  ««  ^^^^^g  ^^  V^^^' 

dvjifjLifct  xa)  ii  BifA^ipa   xif^.     larly  d^istructire  tothcneigt. 
Strabo,  p.  377.  bouring  BembinKi. 

*Ofnrtfi  T  fvi/lpot;  Nt/M«i(  thiXv^t  x^*' 

Theocr.  Id.  25.  v.  182. 


c  " 
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At  9.15  we  leave  the  temple  and  pursue  a 
raad»  which  turas  off  to  the  right  of  that  lead- 
ing to  the  Tretus :  after  having  crossed  the  re* 
maining  part  of  the  plain»  the  vineyards  of  Kut^ 
zomadhi  *  are  on  the  right ;  at  S.SO  that  vil- 
lage»  which  is  half  way  up  the  mountain  of  St. 
George^  is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  Crosatng 
a  low  rocky  ridge  we  then  descend  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  plain  of  St.  George^  below 
the  monastery  of  ^^  Pani^hfa  on  the  precipice'^  \ 
which  is  on  the  lefl  under  the  precipice  of  an 
insulated  rocky  hill  rising  from  that  end  of  the 
plain.  This  monastery  was  visited  by  Chandler 
in  17669  who  found  therQ  <^  a  most  transparent 
water »  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  wliich  works  mi- 
racles, and  &  Greek  sepulchral  inscription  in 
the  waU." 

Having  turned  to  the  right  we  skirt  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  q{  Ai  Ghiorghi  %  and  arrive  at 
that  place  at  2^3.  It  is  a  kefalokh6ri  of  two 
makhal^  containing  together  200  houses, 
which  own  half  the  land  of  the  subjacent  plain ; 
Nuri  Bey  has  the  other  half.  He  is  said  to 
possess  1000  zevg^ria  in  the  country  anciently 
bdonging  to  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Stympha- 
lus,  and  Fheneus.  The  plain  of  St.  George 
produces  corn  and  vines,  and  is  watered  by 
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many  rivulets  flowing  froni  the  surrounding 
mountains,  which  unite  in  the  plain.  The  road 
from  St.  George  to  Argos  ascends  the  most  con- 
siderable of  these  torrents,  entering  its  narrow 
valley  just  under  the  monastery  of  the  Panaghia, 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  torrent.  The  direct 
road  to  Tripolitzd,  after  crossing  the  plain, 
passes  along  the  foot  of  a  rocky  height,  a  pro- 
longation of  that  of  the  Panaghia,  and  then 
passes  by  Liondi  over  the  Artemisium  to  Tzi« 
piand.  But  this,  in  many  parts,  is  little  better 
thai!  a  mountain  path,  and  the  usual  communi- 
cation is  by  Argos. 

St.  George  is  said  to  be  more  healthy  and  to 
enjoy  a  better  climate  and  temperature  than 
either  Argos  or  Corinth.  When  the  north  or 
Qorth-west  winds  are  strong  in  the  Corinthiac 
Gulf  it  is  hot  at  Argos,  and  the  diurnal  sea 
breeze  *  often  blows  strongly  in  the  Argolic  Gulf 
when  there  is  none  at  Corinth ; — in  both  cases 
it  is,  according  to  the  St.  Georgians,  cool  with 
them.  Every  part  of  the  Argolic  plain  is  con- 
sidered unhealthy  in  summer,  and  the  heat  is 
excessive ;  that  of  the  ravine  of  the  TretuSy  in 
the  mid-day  hours,  is  said  to  be  something  be- 
yond bearing,  which  I  can  easily  conceive, 
having  passed  through  it  in  August,  at  an  hour 

■  '£/mC«9*»^  by  the  Levantine  Franks  called  Imb^t. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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of  the  morning  when  the  heat  was  conypara* 
lively  moderate.  Not  long  since,  a  Tartar,  after 
having  drunk  plentifully  of  wine  and  raki  at 
Corinth,  was  found  to  be  dead  when  the  suriji 
held  his  stirrup  to  dismount  at  the  khan  of 
Kharvati  {MycenxB\  just  beyond  the  exit  of 
the  Tretus.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  a  dead  Tartar  might  not  travel  a  whole 
stage  as  well  as  a  sleeping  one,  which  often 
happens. 

The  chief  subject  of  conversation  among  the 
politicians  of  St.  George,  is  an  act  of  justice 
lately  performed  by  the  Pash4  upon  the  Boliik- 
Bashi  who  commanded  the  police  guard  of  Tri- 
politzi^  and  who  had  been  recently  employed 
by  the  Pashi  against  the  thieves.  Instead  of 
performing  his  duty  he  plundered  the  villages, 
cut  off  the  heads  di  some  of  the  peasants,  pre-* 
sented  them  to  the  Vezir  as  the  heads  of  rob^ 
bers^  and  received  a  reward  for  them*  The 
Pashd  having  discovered  his  crimes,  issued  an 
order  for  his  head,  and  gave  the  commission  to 
the  DehU-Bashi  who  commands  the  Pash&'a 
body-guard.  The  Boluk-Bashi  being  a  true 
Albanian,  brave  and  artful,  the  Dehli  thought 
it  safest  to  employ  treachery,  which  indeed  is 
the  ordinary  mode  of  operating  in  such  cases 
among  the  Turks.  He  invited  the  Albanian  to 
dinner,  and  whUe  the  latter  was  smoking  his 


I, 
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pipe  and  the  servants  were  preparing  the  table, 
he  drew  out^  in  order  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  in  form^  firsts  the  buyurdi,  or  written 
order,  secondly,  a  pistol  to  shoot  his  guest,  and 
thirdly,  a  hanjdr  to  cut  off  his  head,  with  which 
he  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  Serai  and  laid  it 
at  the  Pasha's  feet.  It  is  admitted  that  the  af- 
fair was  well  and  technically  done  *• 

April  25. — As  it  is  evident  that  the  valley, 
which  extends  for  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
southward  and  westward  of  St.  George,  is  the 
ancient  Phliasia,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  from 
some  of  the  natives  who  visited  me  yesterday 
evening,  the  site  of  Phlius  itself,  and  soon  learnt 
that  at  Pol^fengo,  only  half  an  hour  to  the 
northward,  there  are  many  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  The  learned  indeed,  and  among 
them  the  ZiZwrKA\o9  himself  denied  that  there 
were  any  Hellenic  vestiges^  among  those  re^ 
mains,  but  having  often  witnessed  the  ignorance 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  places  situated  close  to 
their  own  doors,  I  proceed  this  morning  to  Po« 
l^fengo. 

Quitting  St  George  at  6|,  and  skirting  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stands,  I 
cross,  at  Q.53^  a  small  brook  which  joins  the 
Asopus  in  the  plain.     It  borders  the  site  of 

z  2 
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Phlius  to  the  south-east  At  7  I  arrive  oo  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a  pro- 
jecting height,  the  last  root  of  the  mountain  of 
St.  Greorge  :  the  walls  of  the  citadel  are  trace- 
able in  many  places,  but  particularly  across  the 
neck  of  the  hill  in  its  highest  part ;  on  the  sum- 
mit there,  are.  several  remains  of  foundations, 
but  none  that  can  positively  be  ascribed  to  the 
Temple  of  Hebe.  The  town  appears  to  have 
covered  the  southern  side  of  this  hill,  and  below 
it  to  have  occupied  all  the  angle  bounded  by  the 
river  Asopus,  and  the  brook  already  mentioned. 
The  wall  is  traceable  on  the  south-eastern  de- 
scent from  the  Acropolis  to  the  brook,  and  for  a 
short  distance  along  its  bank.  On  the.  south- 
west it  seems  not  to  have  inclosed  so  much  of 
the  plain ;  for  after  its  descent  from  the  hill 
it  is  traced  for  a  short  distance  only  along  the 
foot  and  then  crosses  to  the  Asopus. 

Pausanias  says*,  that  ^'the  temple  dedicated 
to  Hebe,  more  anciently  called  Ganymeda,  who 
was  daughter  of  Juno,  sister  of  Mars,  andwine- 
pourer  ^  to  the  gods,  stood  in  a  cypress  grove 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius  ;  it  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  enjoyed  a  right  of  asylum ;  the 
chains  of  liberated  prisoners  were  hung  upon  the 
trees  of  the  grove ;  there  was  no  statue.   To  the 

*  Pausan.  1.  2«  c  13.  ^  ol^xh?. 
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left  of  the  teinple  of  Hebe,  on  going  out  of  it, 
was  a  temple  of  Juno  with  a  statue  of  Parian 
marble.  There  was  also  in  the  Acropolis  a  sa- 
cred inclosure  of  Ceres  containing  a  temple  and 
statues  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  an  ancient 
brazen  image  of  Diana.  On  the  right,  in  de- 
Bcending  from  the  citadel,  stood  the  temple  of 
.^culapius,  having  a  beardless  statue  of  the 
god ;  and  below  it  the  theatre,  near  which  there 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres,  containing  ancient  seated 
statues  of  the  goddess  and  her  daughter.  In 
the  Agbra:  there  was  a  brazen  goat  for  the  most 
part  gilded  pibfaad  been  erected  as  a  propitiation 
of  the  star  called  the  Goat,  the  rising  of  which 
was'auppos^.to  injure  the  vines.  The  Agora 
contained  also  the  monument  of  Aristias,  son 
of  Pratinas,  which  two  persons  excelled  all,  ex- 
cept JSschylus,  in  writing  salyrs.  Behind  the 
Agora  was  a  house  named  the  Prophetic  %"  be- 
cause Amphiaraus  was  said  to  have  there  first 
prophesied.  Not  far  from  it  was  the  Ompha^ 
lus,  so  called  [according  to  the  Phliasii]  as 
being  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus  ^.  On  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  there  occurred  an  ancient 
temple  of  Bacchus  and  temples  of  Apollo  and  of 
Isis ;  in  the  two  former  the  statue  was  exposed 

*  Mamatof.  as  appears  by  the  words  which 

^  Pausanias  knew  better,     he  adds,  d  in  ra  tna  ilpivKa^'tv. 
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to  the  public  view  *»  in  that  of  Isis  it  was  seen 
by  the  priests  only*  Near  the  temple  of  Apolio 
^tood  a  building  ^  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Cya^ 
thus,  wine*pourer  ^  of  CEneus^  who  was  slain  by 
a  blow  of  the  finger  of  Hercules ;  it  contained  a 
statue  of  Cyathus  offering  a  cup  to  Hercules.'^ 

The  name  Pol^engo  ^  is  now  attached  to  a 
tjifllik  surrounded  with  large  poplars,  in  the 
plain  below  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  and  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  ancient  town.  Around 
this  spot  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
particularly  some  foundations  of  very  finished 
and  regular  masonry  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  which 
here  terminates  the  hill.  There  is  another 
foundation  below  it  SOO  feet  long,  and  about 
two  thirds  as  much  in  breadth.  Ancient  squared 
blocks  appear  in  many  parts  of  this  ruin,  but 
tliey  are  mixed  or  covered  with  heaps  of  rubble 
and  small  stones,  which  seem  to  verify  the  supi- 
position  of  the  people  of  Ai  Ghiorghi,  that  here 
stood  the  Episcopal  church  of  Pol^fengo,  form* 
erly  one  of  the  bishoprics  of  the  province  of  Co* 
rinth,  but  which,  like  all  the  other  suffragans  of 
that  metropolis,  no  longer  exists.  There  are 
some  other  similar  foundations  of  smaller  build* 
ings  near  it     The  church,  like  many  others  in 
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Greece^  was  probably  an  ancient  temple,  which 
had  been  converted  into  a  church  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  and  had  been  repaired 
with  masonry  of  later  times.  It  would  be  difB* 
cult  to  conjecture  upon  which  of  the  temples  of 
the  lower  town  of  Phlius  the  church  was  built, 
unless  some  remains  of  the  theatre  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

A  little  below  the  place  where  I  crossed  the 
brook  in  approaching  the  hUl  of  the  Acropolis, 
there  are  some  foundations  which  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  bridge.  In  the  plain  immediately 
below  St.  George  there  is  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brick  ruin. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  Asopus  are  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Gavria,  where  I  perceive  a 
grove  of  poplars  and  other  trees.  Gavrid  is  a 
picturesque,  rugged,  woody  mountain  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  interposed  between  the  PhUa- 
sian  valley  and  the  much  higher  summits  of 
Ghymnoviini  and  Z]^ria,  which  appear  above 
Gavrii.  There  are  some  other  sources  of  the 
river  a  little  farther  south,  at  B6tzika,  a  small 
village  under  the  same  mountain. 

Strabo  *,  in  reference  to  the  line  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Homer, 

remarks,  that  Araethyrea  was  the  Phliasia  of  his 

*  8tx9bo,  p.  382. 
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day :  that  anciently  there  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name  situated  at  Mount  Celosse  ;  but  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  inhabitants,  removing  from 
thence  to  a  distance  of  thirty  stades,  built  a 
new  city,  which  they  called  Phlius.  He  adds, 
that  the  source  of  the  Asopus  was  at  a  part  of 
Mount  Celosse  called  Cameates,  that  the  river 
flowed  through  Sicyonia,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Asopia  to  a  part  of  that  district ;  that  Phlius 
was  surrounded  by  Sicyonia,  Argeia,  and  the 
districts  of  Cleonas  and  Stymphalus ;  and  that 
both  in  Phlius  and  in  Sicyon  there  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Dia,  which  was  the  name  there  given  to 
Hebe\  ApoUonius  Rhodius  describes  the 
town  of  Arsethyrea  as  being  at  the  sources  of 
the  Asopus  ^  thus  agreeing  exactly  with 
Strabo. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Phliasii,  as 
reported  to  Pausanias%  both  the  district  and 
chief  town .  had  a  third  and  more  ancient  name, 
Arantia,  derived  from  Aras,  a  native  who 
founded  a  city  on  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of 
Phlius,  called  Arantinus,  where  Pausanias  saw 
the  monuments  of  Aoris  and  Arsethyrea,  the 
children  of  Aras.  Asopus  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Ceglusa  (the  same  name, 

■  Pausanias  says  nothing  of         ■>  ApoUon.  Rhod.  1.  ].  v. 
this  denomination  of  Hebe,      115. 
nor  of  her  temple  at  Sicyon.  ^  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
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I  apprehend^  as  the  Celosse  of  Strabo).  Phlius 
was  supposed  to  have  been  an  Argive,  and  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  whose  name,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear from  Homer,  was  not  given  to  the  places 
until  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidas,  when 
the  city  was  removed  from  the  position  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Celosse,  nearly  to  its  original  site 
of  Arantia. 

The  distance  of  thirty  stades  from  Phlius  to 
the  site  of  Arasthyrea  agrees  very  well  with 
that  of  Pol^engo  from  the  northernmost  sources 
of  the  river  under  Mount  6avri4.  These 
springs,  therefore,  seem  to  mark  the  site  of  Ar8e>- 
thyrea.  Gavri^'*  is  a  Hellenic  name^;  possibly 
a  small  place  called  Gaurium  may  have^  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fine  position  of  Arsethyrea  after 
the  removal  of  the  capital  of  Phliasia,  and  may 
have  given  the  name  of  Gaurias  to  the  moun- 
tain. B6tzika,  in  like  manner,  may  perhaps 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  called  Car- 
nea,  situated  at  the  more  distant  sources  of  the 
river,  and  from  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  mountain  may  have  been 
called  Carneates. 

Celeas  was  five  stades  distant  firom  Phlius. 
Here  the  Phliasii  celebrated,  every  fourth  year, 

*  r»vpi«K-  ^nis.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  1. 1. 

^  There  was  a  place  called     c.  4. 
Fm^iov  in  the  island  of  An- 
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the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  There  was  a  building 
called  the  Anactorimn»  and  sepulchres  of  Aras 
and  Dysaules ;  the  latter  was  brother  of  Celeus 
of  Eleusis,  and  introduced  the  mysteries  into 
Fhlksia  *•  Foundations  of  a  Hellenic  buildings 
indicative  of  the  site,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  at  about  half  a  mile 
from  Pol^fengo. 

The  mountain  which  rises  immediately  east- 
ward from  the  town  of  St  George  is  the  ancient 
Trlcaranum,  as  appears  from  Xenophon,  in  his 
narrative^  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Phliasii, 
when  mindful  of  tlie  alliance  which  they  had 
formed  with  Sparta  in  her  prosperity ,  they  still 
firmly  adhered  to  her  cause  after  the  disaster  at 
Leuctra,  notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which 
they  were  themselves  reduced  in  consequence 
of  that  adherence  by  the  hostile  incursions  of 
their  neighbours  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  the  former 
of  whom  occupied  and  fortified  Tricaranum  near 
Fhlius,  the  latter  Thyamia,  on  the  Sicyonian 
frontier.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
(B.C.  3670  when  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates  were  posted  in  the  passes  of  the 
Oneia,  from  whence  they  were  soon  afterwards 
driven  by  Eparainondas,  a  body  of  Argives,  Ar- 
cadians, and  others  passing  through  Nemea  on 

«  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  14.  ^  Xenoph.  Helknu  1. 7*  c,  2. 
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their  way  to  the  Isthmus  to  assist  the  aperatioii 
of  the  ThebanSy  were  met  by  some  exiles  from 
Fhiiu6»  who  assuring  them  that  they  might  take 
Phlius  by  merely  appearing  before  it,  persuaded 
them  to  make  the  attempt.  The  same  night  the 
exiles,  provided  with  ladders  and  accompanied 
by  600  of  the  allies,  concealed  themselves  under 
the  walls  of  Phlius.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
city  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  signal  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching  from  Tricaranum^ 
the  exiles  took  that  opportunity  to  scale  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  but  they  were  repulsed  in 
attempting  to  make  their  way  from  the  Aero- 
polis  into  the  city,  and  were  at  length  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  towers  of  the  citadeL 
Meantime  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  were  still 
less  successful,  having  either  failed  in  making  a 
breach  or  having  been  overthrown  in  their  e& 
forts  to  scale  the  wall.  The  Pbliasii  then,  by 
setting  fire  to  some  of  the  towers  which  were 
occupied  by  the  exiles  and  partly  by  the  sword, 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  latter  to  save  them* 
selves  by  leaping  from  the  ramparts.  As  soon 
as  the  citadel  was  cleared,  the  Phliasian  horse- 
men made  a  sally  and  forced  the  allies  to  a 
precipitate  retreat  with  the  loss  of  eighty  men. 

In  the  following  year  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicyon,  with  his  own  garrison  united  to  the 
Sicyonii,   Pellenenses,   and   2000  mercenaries 
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under  Euphron,  tyi^nt  of  Sicyon,  marched 
from  thence  against  Fhlius,  and  descended 
through  the  Tricaranum  to  the  Heraeum*,  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain  ^  in  order 
to  lay  waste  the  plain  of  Phlius.  The  Sicyonii 
and  Pellenenses  were  left  in  the  rear,  in  that 
part  of  the  heights  which  was  near  the  Corin- 
thian gate  of  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Fhliasii  from  marching  along  the  heights  and 
thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  high  ground 
above  the  Heraeum.  As  soon  as  the  Phliasii 
perceived  the  enemy's  intention  of  descending 
into  the  plain,  they  sent  forward  their  horse- 
men with  a  chosen  body  of  infantry  to  prevent 
them.  An  interchange  of  missiles  ensued  which 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  mer- 
cenaries of  Euphron  forced  the  Phliasii  to  re- 
treat as  far  as  the  ground  which  was  favourable 
to  the  cavalry,  and  were  then  driven  in  return 
by  the  Phliasii  as  far  as  the  Herasum.  The 
confederates  finding,  at  length,  that  they  gained 
nothing,  and  that  they  could  not  join  the  Pel- 
lenenses and  Sicyonii,  who  were  near  the  Co- 
rinthian gate,  by  a  direct  movement,  on  account 
of  a  ravine  in  front  of  the  city  walls  %  took  a 

vov  m  ri  'Hparoy.  the  ravine  of  the  brook  which 

^  ri  inr\^  toS  'H^aUv  T^»*<i-      j  ^jposaed  at  6.53.— See  p. 
'•'^'-  .       339. 
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circuitous  route  towards  them  through  Tricara- 
num,  which  gave  the  Phliasii  the  opportunity 
of  trnkiug  a  separate  attack  upon  their  qppo« 
nents  near  the  gate.  These  at  first  steadily  re- 
sisted the  attack,  but  as  soon  as. the  Phliasii 
brought  up  their  infantry,  they  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  men  of  Pellene, 
together  with  some  Sicyonii.  The  Phliasii  erect- 
ed a  trophy  and  sang  the  paeaii,  and  the  enemy, 
after  having  staid  to  witness  the  ceremony,  re- 
turned to  Sicyon. 

.  It  seems  evident,  from  these  transactions,, 
that  Tricaranum  was  the  name  of  the  mountain 
of  St.  George,  and  that  the  fortified  post  of  the 
Argives  was  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  *. 
The  Heraeum  alluded  to  by  Xenophon,  in  re- 
lating the  later  transaction,  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  one  of  the  lower  eminences  of  the  njoiin- 
tain,  perhaps  in  the  position  of  the  northern 
makhald  of  St.  George.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  this  Herasum  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Phlius,  described  by  Pausanias,   and 


*  It  appears  from  Stepba-     T^txo^ta^  ^^^m>  t??  ^Xia* 
nns,  that  Theopompus,  who      ^<«f*     BnirofAWo^      Ttrrnwiarv 
wrote  a  history  of  the  same     vi/avtw.    Steph.  Byz.  in  T^i- 
wars,  described  Tricarana  as  .  ita^9», 
a  fortress  of  the  Phliasia.— 
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which  is  alluded  to  also  by  Xenophon,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  former  attempt  made  upon 
Phlius  by  the  exiles,  where  he  says  that  one  of 
the  guards  of  the  towers,  as  he  fled  tQwards  the 
Herssum,  was  slain  by  those  who  scaled  the 
towers  *• 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a 
place  in  the  Phliasia  called  Dioscurium,  at 
which  Philip  encamped  the  night  before  his 
defeat  of  Euripidas  at  Apelaurum ''.  As  Phlius 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  road  which  led  from  the 
Isthmus  to  Stymphalus  through  Dioscurium, 
this  place  would  seem  to  ^ave  been  not  fax  from 
the  modem  St  George,  in  the  plain  below  it 

Omeas  seems  to  have  been  situated  very  near 
the  southern  side  of  the  plain  of  Ai  6hi6rghi. 
Strabo  says  that  it  stood  above  the  Sicyonian 
plain,  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name  %  which 
river  he  seems,  in  another  passage,  to  represent 
as  joining  the  sea  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon"^. 
As  there  are  only  three  streams  collected  in  the 
interior  valleys  above  the  Sicyonia,  which  join 
the  sea  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  namely, 
those  of  Cieonse,  Nemea,  and  Phlius,  or  the 
Asopus,  we  cannot  but  infer,  if  the  description 
of  Strabo  is  correct,  that  the  Asopus  was  some- 

*  xotTA^^rra  «'^of  rd  'H^7oy.         ^  Strabo^  p.  382. 
^  See  Chapter  XXV.  «  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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times  called  Omeae ;  or  rather  that  specifically 
the  river  Orneae  was  the  south-eastern  branch, 
and  that  the  city  Omess  stood  upon  that  branch. 
Such  a  situation  will  perfectly  correspond  with 
the  data  of  Bausanias  %  namely,  that  Omeae  was 
situated  120  stades  from  Argos,  on  the  confines 
of  Phliasia ;  for,  as  Fhlius  is  not  more  than  thir- 
teen geographic  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Ar« 
gos,  Omeae  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
or  four  geographic  miles  direct  from  Phlius :  and 
that  it  lay  nearly  in  a  line  from  Argos  to  Phlius 
seems  evident,  as  well  from  these  distances,  as 
from  the  situation  of  Alea,  and  the  Stymphalia 
to  the  westward  of  the  line,  and  that  of  Tretiis, 
Nemea,  and  Cleonse  to  the  eastward ;  thus  con- 
fining the  Omeatis  to  the  line  I  have  mentioned, 
in  which,  at  the  dist&nce  of  five  or  six  miles 
from  Phlius,  it  is  probable  that  some  remains  of 
Orne«e  will  be  found.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Priapus  at  Omeae,  and  that  he 
was  thence  often  known  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  Ornese  ^. 

After  having  viewed  the  little  that  is  inter- 
esting at  Pol^engo,  I  proceed  on  my  way  to 
Ski/on. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Pausanias, 
upon  the  places  which  lay  between  Sicyon  and 

*  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  25.  ^  'O^rdrfii  &»?• 
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Phlius*.  **0n  the  direct  road",  he  says,  "from 
Sicyon  to  Phlius  ^  there  is  a  turning  to  the  left, 
which  leads,  at  the  end  of  ten  stades,  to  Pyrsa, 
a  grove  %  containing  a  sanctuary  of  Ceres  Pr o- 
stasia  and  Proserpine ;  here  men  celebrate  a 
festival  separately  from  women,  who  have  a 
building  called  the  Nymphon  for  that  purpose  : 
in  the  latter  are  statues  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and 
Proserpine,  of  which  the  faces  only  are  apparent. 
The  road  from  Sicyon  to  Titane,  which  is  sixty 
stades  in  length,  is  impracticable  to  carriages, 
on  account  of  its  narrowness '.  At  the  end  of 
about  twenty  stades  there  is  a  turning  to  the 
left,  which  leads,  after  passing  the  Asopus,  to  a 
grove  of  holly-oaks  %  containing  a  temple  of 
the  goddesses  who  are  called  Semnae  by  the 
Athenians,  and  Eumenides  by  the  Sicyonii; 
there  is  also  an  altar  of  the  Fates  in  the  open 
air  ^  After  having  re-crossed  the  Asopus,  and 
returned  into  the  road,  you  proceed  to  the  sum-' 
mit  of  a  mountain.  .Here  it  was,  that  Titan, 
brother  of  the  Sun,  is  said  to  have  inhabited  ^ 
and  to  have  given  to  the  place  the  name  Titane/' 

*  Pauaan.  1.  2.  C.  11^  12.  hafiuo-i  roy  'Aawm  \aT%9  aXaoi 

^(tiiAifoi^*  '  it  Tu  vveti^^v  vov  aXavvf. 

^  ah/jof.  '    AtetffT^t^cun  it  ff  mv  o^v^ 

^  ^tvyiaiv  aSarof  ^ku  tJiv  <rrt-      iiOt/oSLa-i  ri  avOi;  roy  *Aa-uiFOf  xai 

^  OT«^«ovf  it  ff-fOfXOot/tf-iy^  ifAot       Af>«t/0'(y  ol  f  «'i;^w^toi  T»r»ya  oU?- 
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Phliasia  borders  upon  Sicyonia ;  the  city  Phlius 
is  about  forty  stades  distant  from  Titane,  but 
there  is  also  a  direct  road  from  Phlius  to 
Sicyon." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  circuitous  road 
from  Sicyon  to  Phlius,  by  the  way  of  Titane, 
which  was  100  stades  in  length,  lay  to  the  right 
of  the  direct  road ;  that  the  former  was  to  the 
left  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  latter  to  its  right ; 
and  that,  between  the  two,  before  the  road  to 
Titane  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  there  was 
a  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  distant  between  two  and 
three  miles  from  Sicyon. 

At  ten  minutes  beyond  Pol^fengo,  I  leave, 
on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Asopus^  the 
ancient  foundations  and  blocks  of  stone  already 
alluded  to,  which  mark  the  site  of  Celecp.  There 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  single  building.  Half 
a  mile  farther,  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  becomes 
narrow,  and  is  covered  with  fields  of  kalambdkki. 
The  road  passes  occasionally  along  the  roots  of 
the  steep  mountains  which  border  it  on  either 
side,  and  which  are  thickly  covered  with  bushes ; 
at  intervals  there  are  some  small  meadows, 
prettily  situated  amidst  oaks  mixed  with  shrubs 
and  a  few  patches  of  ploughed  land.  As  we 
proceed,  the  road  becomes  narrower,  and  at 
length  in  many  places  no  path  appears,  the 

VOL.  in.  A  A 
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river  having  undermined  the  bank,  and  carried 
away  the  road. 

The  high  mountain  on  the  left  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts,  and  on  its  slope  are  seen  the 
villages  of  Li6pesi  and  Paradhisi^  the  latter 
northward  of  the  former.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  Li6pesi,  there  are  said  to  be  some 
ancient  foundations,  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Titane. 
I  cannot  learn  that  any  remains  of  columns  are  to 
be  seen  there;  but  those  of  a  small  Hellenic  castle 
are  described  to  me,  southward  of  Li6pesi,  the 
distance  of  which  from  Pd^fengo  will,  I  think, 
answer  better  than  that  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  forty  stades  which  Pausanias 
states  to  have  been  the  distance  between  Titane 
and  Phlius.  The  castle  may  perhaps  have  been 
a  dependent  fortress  of  the  Sicyonia,  of  the 
same  name  as  the  Hierum,  which,  it  seems  from 
Pausanias,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL 

As  we  advance,  the  road  becomes  still  worse, 
and  we  should  probably  have  spent  the  whole 
day  in  getting  out  of  the  valley,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  peasant,  whom  we  fortunately  meet,  who 
conducts  us  into  the  route  which  leads  from 
Vasiiikd  to  Mazi  and  Li6pesi.  We  fall  into 
this  track  near  the  place  where  it  ascends  the 
mountain,  which  rises  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  and  consequently  near  the  spot  where 
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the  ancient  route  to  Titane  quitted  the  valley. 
We  follow  this  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  until  the  valley  begins  to  widen^  nearly 
at  the  distance  from  Sicyon  at  which  Pausa- 
nias  places  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Perhaps  some 
remains  of  the  temple  might  be  found  by  a 
careful  examination.  As  the  valley  becomes 
wider,  the  cultivation  increases.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  part  of  that  subdivision  of  the 
Sicyonia  which  was  called  Asopia*.  Having 
crossed  the  Asapus  we  follow  the  valley  to  its  right, 
until  we  enter  the  maritime  plain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hill  of  Ski/on^  and  there  probably  fall 
into  the  direct  route  from  Sicyon  to  Phlius,  which 
seems  not  to  have  followed  the  right  bank  of  the: 
Asopos  so  closely  as  the  road  to  Titane  followed 
the  left,  since  Pausanias  describes  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  as  lying  to  the  left  of  the  latter, 
instead  of  to  the  right  of  the  former,  although 
this  was  the  principal  route.  To  the  right  of  the 
place  where  we  enter  the  plain  of  Sicyon  from 
the  valley,  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  was  the 
position  which  Pausanias  describes  as  that  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Ceres  Prostasia,  and  the  Nymphon, 
but  I  cannot  hear  of  any  remains  in  that  direc* 
t]on« 
The  river  Asoptis  has  totally  altered  its  ap- 

•  Stirabo,  p.  382. 
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pearance  in  its  passage  through  the  mountains, 
and,  instead  of  the  clear  tranquil  stream  of  the 
plain  of  St.  George,  has  become  rapid,  white, 
and  turbid*.  The  numerous  torrents  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  mountains,  in  its  passage 
through  them,  have  caused  this  change  of  colour ; 
the  white  argillaceous  soil  of  the  maritime 
Achaia  extending  also  through  the  Sicyonia  and 
Corinthia.  The  river  joins  the  sea  a  little  east« 
ward  of  a  round  height  in  the  plain,  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  artificial.  We 
ascend  the  hill  of  Vasilikd  at  a  spot  where  are 
some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  wall  which  once 
entirely  surrounded  it*  Immediately  within  the 
wall  are  several  trhurches,  built  of  ancient  blocks, 
mixed  with  fragments  of  columns,  and  other 
similar  remains.  These  churches  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Sicj/on  continued  to  exist  long  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  as  new  Sicyon,  according  to 
the  division  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  Con-# 
stantine,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  proconsular 
province  of  Hellas  or  Achaia  \  We  left  Pol^- 
fengo  at  8.5,  and  arrived  at  VasUikli  at  12.45 ; 
though  our  road  was  in  a  valley,  and  not  very 
winding,  the  rate  was  below  the  average,  on 
account  of  the  impediments.    Vasilik&  is  now 

*  Hi  erocl.  STneed.  p.  MA.  Wenel. 
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inhabited  by  Albanians,  and  has  been  much  in- 
creased by  a  settlement  of  that  nation. since 
Wheler's  time,  when  there  were  only  six  families: 
there  are  now  at  least  fifly  inhabited  houses. 
The  lands  which  they  cultivate  belong  to  Nuiri 
Bey.  Like  all  the  Christian  peasantry  of  Al- 
banian race,  they  are  an  industrious,  quiet,  hos- 
pitable people,  but  extremely  ignorant. 

The  sketch  of  Sicyon  at  the  end  of  this  vo- 
lume will  convey  some  idea  of  the  site  and  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  city,  and  will  help  to 
illustrate  the  description  of  it  by  Pausanias.  He 
conducts  his  reader  to  Sicyon  from  Corinth. 
Not  far  from  the  walls  of  Corinth,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  he  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  temple  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been 
burnt  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles  •.  The  river 
Nemea  was  the  boundary  of  the  two  districts  ^. 
In  entering  the  Sicyonia  the  first  remarkable 
object  was  a  barrow ""j  it  was  the  monument  of 
Lycus  the  Messenian'.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  mode  in  which  the  Sicyonii  usually  con- 
structed their  sepulchres,  but  the  following: 
having  buried  the  body  in  the  earth,  they  built 
a  substruction,  and  upon  this  raised  columns, 
which  supported  a  covering  resembling  the  roof 
of  a  temple.     They  placed  no  other  inscription 

*  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  5.  ^  Vide  Pauaan.  1.  2.  c.  7- 

^  Strabo>  p.  382.  ei  uq. 
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than  the  name  of  the  deceased,  without  that  of 
bis  father,  and  they  bad  him  farewell  *. 

After  having  passed  the  Asopus  the  Olym- 
pium  was  on  the  right }  a  little  farther,  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  was  the  tomb  of  Eupolis  of 
Athens,  the  writer  of  comedies.  Beyond  it,  on 
turning  towards  the  city,  occurred  the  monu- 
ment of  Xenodice,  who  died  in  child-birth :  this 
was  not  formed  according  to  the  local  fashion, 
but  so  as  to  receive  a  picture,  of  which  Pausa* 
nias  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  commendation* 
Farther  on  was  the  tomb  of  the  Sicyonii  who 
fell  at  Pellene,  Dyme,  Megalopolis,  and  Sellasia« 
At  the  gate  of  the  city  there  was  a  fountain  in 
a  cavern }  it  was  called  Stazusa,  because  it  flowed 
from  thereof  of  the  cavern. 


je^tiiTi^a  Kiei>»i  l^kareUrk  xa)  fir' 
etiroTf  tftl^fJM  voiovtf'i  xar^  rovf 
aiTovf  ftAhMTttt  Tovf  iy  tok  yao7$* 
lviy^af4.fA»  is  oXXo  fAt  ypei^ova-tv 


rof  ttx^v  )^eii^n9. 

The  Sicyonian  sepulchres 
seem  to  have  been  formed 
thus: — 


ftmemmm 
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In  the  Acropolis  •  were  temples  of  Fortune 
Acrsa,  and  of  the  Dioscuri }  all  the  three  sta- 
tues were  of  wood.  The  theatre  was  below  the 
Acropolis ;  in  the  scene  stood  the  statue  of  a 
man  with  a  shield,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Aratus,  son  of  Cleinias.  Near  the  theatre  was 
the  temple  of  Bacchus,  containing  an  image  of  - 
the  god  in  ivory  and  gold,  and  statues  of  the 
Bacchce  in  white  marble*  In  a  place  called  the 
Cosmeterium  were  kept  two  statues  of  Bacchus, 
with  the  epithets  Baccheius  and  Lysius.  In 
the  way  from  the  Dionysium  to  the  Agora  the 
temple  of  Diana  Limnsea  was  on  the  right.  It 
had  neither  roof  nor  statue.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Agora  was  the  temple  of  Peitho,  also 
without  a  statue.  The  temple  of  Apollo  in  the 
Agora**  was  originally  founded  by  Prcetus; 
that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  had 
been  erected,  as  well  as  the  statue,  by  Pythocles^ 
in  the  place  of  a  temple  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  \ 

An  inclosure  near  the  temple  of  Peitho, 
which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  was  consecrated 

•  'E»  -rif  nJ9  'Ax^ireXii.  place  of  worship  in  Sicyon. 

^  •  y  ry  vvp '  Ayop».  Pindar  alludes  to  Apollo^  to  the 

^  The  temple  of  Apollo  ap-  hill  of  Sicyon^  and  to  the  river 

pears  to  have  been  the  chief  Atopus^  in  the  following  lines: 

'AXX'  af»  /xiv  PpofAmt 

*linrtiv9  aOXftr»  xo^(pav,  art  ^ot^u 
OqK»''Alp«0~ro(  iv   'A- 

jPisOpoK*  Nem.  9.  v.  18. 
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to  the  Roman  emperors,  had  been  formerly  the 
house  of  the  tyrant  Cleon.  Before  this  house 
stood  the  Arateium,  or  heroic  monument  of 
Aratus,  and  near  the  latter  an  altar  of  Neptune 
Isthmius,  and  statues  of  Jupiter  Meilichius  and 
of  Diana  Patroa,  the  former  resembling  a  pyra- 
mid, the  latter  a  column.  Here  also  were  the 
council-house,  and  a  stoa  called  Cleistheneius^ 
from  Cleisthenes,  t}Tant  of  Sicyon,  who  built  it 
from  the  spoils  of  Cirrha,  when  he  reduced  that 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  Amphictyones 
and  Solon  the  Athenian*.  The  Agora  con- 
tained also,  in  the  open  air,  a  brazen  Jupiter, 
the  work  of  Lysippus,  by  which  stood  a  gilded 
Diana.  Near  them  were  the  ruins  of  the  tem« 
pie  of  Apollo  Lyceius,  so  called  because  the 
god  was  said  to  have  furnished  the  Sicyonii  with 
a  certain  bark  of  a  tree  with  which  they  poisoned 
the  wolves.  The  wood  was  kept  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo  Lyceius,  but  not  even  the  sa^ 
cred  interpreters  ^  of  Sicyon  could  inform  Pau- 
sanias  of  what  kind  it  was. 

Near  the  Lyceium  were  statues  said  to  have 
been  those  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  although 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  other  women ;  also  a 
Hercules  by  Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  and  a  Mercury 
Agorseus.     All  these  were  in  brass  %     In  the 

»  V.  et  Pausan.  Phocic.  c.  **  iJ»iyijT«<. 

37.— Polyen.   Strateg.   1.  3.  ^  In  the  time  of  Polybius 

c.  5.  there  waa  a  btatue  fifteen  feet 
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gymnasium,  which  was  near  the  Agora,  stood  a 
Hercules  in  stone,  by  Scopas.  The  temple  of  Her- 
cules was  in  a  different  situation,  in  the  middle 
of  an  inclosure'  called  Pasdize;  the  temple 
contained  an  ancient  statue  in  wood,  the  work 
of  Laphaes  of  Phlius.  From  hence  a  street  led 
to  the  Asciepieium,  or  sanctuary  of  i^sculapius. 
Within  the  inclosure,  on  the  left,  stood  a  builds 
ing  with  two  apartments  ^ :  in  the  outer  there 
was  an  image  of  Sleep  %  of  which  the  head  only 
remained ;  the  inner  apartment  was  sacred  to 
Apollo  Carneius,  whose  priests  only  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  it.  In  the  portico '  of  this 
building  were  statues  of  Dream  ^  and  of  Sleep ; 
the  latter  sumamed  Epidotes,  was  represented 
as  causing  a  lion  to  sleep :  in  the  same  stoa  lay 
a  large  whalebone.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Asciepieium  (i.  e.  to  the  right) 
there  was  a  Pan  seated  and  an  upright  statue  of 
Diana :  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the  temple 
was  chryselephantine,  and  the  work  of  Calamis. 
It  was  beardless,  held  a  sceptre  ^  in  one  hand, 

high  of  King  Attalus  the  First  turcs  of  this  celebrated  school 

near  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  of  painting,  which  had  formed 

the  Agora.  Polyb.  1. 17-  c.  16.  the  subject  of  a  work  of  Po- 

The  Poedle  was  probably  in  lemo,  between  the  times  of 

the  same  part  of  the  town.  Polybius  and  Strabo.  Athen. 

Athen.  1.  6.  c.  14.     It  would  1.  13.  c.  2. 
seem  from  the  silence  of  Pau*         *  in^'»Ga\of, 
sanias^  that  neither  the  colos-         ^  hvT^wt  oUrifAct. 
sus  of  Attalus  nor  the  Poecile         "^  l^'^^^^-  *  •;  ^i»  ^^'^V- 

had  remained  tiU  his  time,  *   ^*''^'''  <rKnwrt^. 

nor  any  of  the  numerous  pic- 
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and  in  the  other  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  pine- 
tree*.      There  were  some  small  statues  sus* 
pended  from  the  roof,  one  of  these,  [standing^ 
upon  a  derpent,  was  said  to  represent  Aristo- 
dama,  mother  of  Aratus  ^     There  was  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Asclepieium  into  the  sanctuary 
of  Venus  *,  in  which  the  first  object  was  a  sta- 
tue of  Antiope.     The  only  persons  allowed  to 
enter  the  temple  were  the  female  keeper  \  who 
was  forbidden  to  have  converse  with  men,  and 
the  Lutrophorus,  a  virgin  priestess  holding  an 
annual  office.     Other  persons  might  behold  the 
goddess  from  the  door,  and  from  thence  ad- 
dress their  prayers  to  her.     The  statue  of  Venus 
was  seated  and  was  made  by  Canachus  of  Sicyon, 
the  same  artist  who  wrought  the  Apollo  of  the 
Milesii  at  Didyma,  and  the  Apollo  Ismenius  at 
Thebes.     It  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  bore  a 
globe  *  on  the  head,  in  one  hand  a  poppy  and  in 
the  other  an  apple.     The  thighs  of  victims  were 
offered  to  the  goddess  ^  but  not  those  of  hogs. 
In  ascending  from  the  Aphrodisium  to  the 


^  This  figure  had  reference 
to  a  report^  that  Aratus  was 
the  son  of  ^sculapius. 

^  In  some  of  the  hicrogly- 
phical  sculptures  of  the  tem- 
ple  of   Tentyris    in   Upper 


Egypt^  which  we  know>  from 
a  Greek  inscription  on  the 
cornice  of  the  Pronaos^  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Egyptian  deity  correspond- 
ing to  the  Venus  of  the 
Greeks^  the  goddess  receives 
offerings  of  the  thighs  of  vic- 
tims together  with  fruit  and 
flowers. 
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gymnasium,  the  temple  of  Diana  Pheraea  was 
situated  on  the  right ;  the  statue  was  of  wood, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pherae. 
This  gymnasium,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  was  still  used  for  the  exercise  of  youth, 
had  been  built  by  Cleinias.  It  contained  a 
Diana  of  white  marble,  wrought  only  as  far  as 
the  loins,  and  a  Hercules  resembling  a  quadran- 
gular Hermes. 

In  turning  from  thence  towards  the  gate 
called  the  Sacred,  there  was  a  temple  of  Mi« 
nerva  not  far  from  the  gate,  and  an  altar  of  the 
same  goddess,  formerly  belonging  to  a  temple 
founded  by  Epopeus,  which  had  excelled  all 
those  of  its  time  in  magnitude  and  ornament, 
but  had  been  burnt  by  lightning.  Before 
the  altar  of  Epopeus  was  the  tumulus  of  the 
same  ancient  king  of  Sicyon  %  together  with 
statues  of  the  gods  called  Apotropsei,  ( Averters 
of  Evil).  Of  two  adjacent  temples,  that  sacred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Epopeus,  the  temple  of  Juno  by  Adrastus, 
who  erected  behind  the  temple  an  altar  to  Pan, 
and  another,  of  white  marble,  to  the  Sun.  In 
neither  of  these  temples  was  there  any  statue 
remaining.  Near  the  Hera^um,  founded  by 
Adrastus,  stood  the  columns  of  a  temple  of 
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Apollo  Carneiusy  of  which  the  walls  and  roof 
were  wanting :  in  the  same  state  also  was  the 
temple  of  Juno  Prodomia,  founded  hj  Phalces^ 
son  of  Temenus. 

In  descending  from  the  Heneum,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plain,  occurred  a  temple  of  Ceres» 
sard  to  have  been  founded  by  Ptemnasus,  in 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  having  brought  up 
his  son  Orthopolis. 

The  position  which  marked  Sicjon  for  a  city 
of  importance  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian 
history,  although  very  unlike  that  of  Corinth,  is 
scarcely  less  singular.  It  is  a  table-height  of 
no  great  elevation,  of  a  shape  irregularly  trian- 
gular, upwards  of  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  two  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  tabu-' 
lar  summit  is  defended  on  every  side  by  a  na- 
tural wall  of  precipices,  admitting  only  of  one 
or  two  narrow  passages  of  ascent  into  it  from 
the  lower  plain.  A  river  flows  at  the  foot  of 
the  height  on  either  side.  That  on  the  eastern 
side  was  the  Asopus^  the  name  of  the  western 
stream,  which  is  much  smaller,  is  not  so  certain, 
but  was  probably  ^e/i^^on.  The  modem  vil- 
lage, called  Vasilikd  %  stands  near  the  northern 
edge  of  the  hill,  above  a  natural  ascent  through 
the  cliffi.  It  appears  from  several  authorities,  that 
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when  Sictfon  was  in  the  meridian  of  its  power, 
the  tabular  height  of  Vasilika  was  the  Acropo- 
lis, that  the  walls  extended  to  the  sea,  and  that 
they  included  a  maritime  quarter  at  the  har- 
bour. It  must  then  have  been  at  least  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  a  surprising  extent, 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  was  a  still 
larger  city  at  the  distance  only  of  a  few  miles, 
and  that  the  Sia/oniOf  with  the  exception  of 
the  maritime  plain,  is  by  no  means  fertile,  all 
the  remaining  part  towards  the  borders  of  Phli^ 
us  and  Pellene  consisting  of  mountains  or  of 
uneven  rocky  ground,  which  admits  only  of  a 
partial  cultivation.  But  the  hill  of  iSic^oTt,  by 
its  strength,  its  level  summit,  its  abundant 
water,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea,  at  once 
safe  and  convenient,  was  among  the  choicest 
positions  which  Greece  affi>rds  for  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  small  commercial  states,  into 
which  the  hand  of  nature  has  divided  this 
country, 

like  the  other  secondary  cities  of  Greece, 
Sicyon  declined  after  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
risen  to  the  height  of  their  power.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  asra, 
it  seems  to  have  already  declined  from  its  ancient 
magnitude  and  population ;  so  that  the  maritime 
city  was  disjoined  from  the  citadel.    Diodorus  * 

%  1. 20.  e.  109. 
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relatest  that  in  the  expedition  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus,  against  several  places  held  by  the 
forces  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  b.  c*  303, 
Demetrius  surprised  Sicyon  in  the  night,  and 
having  entered  the  walls,  occupied  the  space 
which  lay  between  the  habitations  of  the  lower 
town  and  the  citadel.  Before  the  Poliorcetes  had 
prepared  his  engines  for  the  siege  of  the  Acro- 
polis, Philip,  the  officer  of  Ptolemy,  capitulated 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be  trans- 
ported into  Egypt :  after  which  Demetrius  de* 
stroyed  the  city  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  built 
new  dwellings  for  the  Sicyonii  in  the  Acropolis^ 
instituted  sacrifices  and  festivals,  and  received 
divine  honours  from  the  people  as  the  founder 
of  the  new  city  Demetrias  *.  **  Time  '*,  add* 
Diodorus,  *^  has  abolished  these  innovations,  but 
the  Sicyonii  still  continue  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Acropolis  ^  a  situation  very  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  former  city,  the  inclosed 
space  being  an  extensive,  plain,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  precipices,  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attack  the  walk 
with  machines*  Having  an  abundance  of  water, 
they  cultivate  fertile  gardens,  and  thus  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  king  at  once  provided  them  mth 
pleasure  in  peace,  and  protection  in  war/' 

*  See  also  Plutarch  in  Demetr.—- Bausan.  1.  2.  c.  7- 
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Strabo,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time  as 
Diodorus,  describes  Sicyon  as  ^^  occupying  a 
strong  hill  distant  twenty  stades*  from  the 
shore,  whither  Demetrius  had  removed  the  in* 
habitants  from  the  position  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  thenceforth  served  for  the  maritime  quar- 
ter and  port"  ^  Fausanias,  in  like  manner,  re- 
presents the  lower  situation  to  have  been  that 
of  the  city  before  the  time  of  Demetrius,  and 
the  hill  to  have  been  the  Acropolis ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  coincide  with  him  in  the  belief  that 
the  maritime  position  was  that  of  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Sicyon*  The  strength  of  the  hill 
of  Vasilikd,  and  its  secure  distance  from  the 
sea,  are  attributes  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
chief  cities  of  Greece,  and  such  as  generally 
determined  the  choice  of  the  original  founders* 
Here,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the 
first  establishment  was  made*  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  when  tlie  suppression 

*  o2  Xt  iuhjii  fiKTfty,   adds  to  have  still  existed  in  the 

Strabo^   meaning  apparently  early  part  of  the  Byzantine 

that  he  thought  the   latter  empire^  for  the  Synecdemus, 

measurement  too  small^  and  as  I  have  already  observed, 

that  his  own  opinion  inclined  includes   New  Sicyon   (Nia 

to  the  former^  for^  in  this  in-  Tixt/^)  among  the  chief  towns 

stance^  we  know  that  Strabo  of  Achaia.      The   maritime 

was  an  «vTpvm;>  having  de-  quarter  was  probably  known 

scribed  as  such  the  view  from  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 

the  Acro-Corinthus.  Old  Sicyon  (na^»»«  Imviw). 

^  Both  the  towns  appear 
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of  piracy  admitted  of  commerce  by  sea^  a  man* 
time  quarter  quickly  arose,  and  as  Sicyon  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  of  Greece  which  attained 
to  opulence  and  civilization,  we  may  suppose 
that  both  portions  were  united  within  a  common 
indosure,  at  a  remote  period  of  time.  Indeed, 
Pausanias  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re* 
spects  the  local  traditions  as  to  ^gialeus,  con* 
firms  the  antiquity  of  the  occupation  of  the  hill 
of  Vasilika,  by  describing  all  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Sicyonii  as  standing  upon  it. 
In  the  time  of  the  Greek  traveller  Sicyon  was 
in  a  most  ruinous  state,  as  his  description  shews. 
It  had  particularly  suffered  from  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  had  ex- 
tended its  ravages  even  into  Asia  *. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Sicyon 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hill  of  Vasilik^  on  the  edge  of 
the  surrounding  clifis.  The  hill  is  divided  into 
an  upper  and  a  lower  level  by  a  bank,  or  low 
ledge  of  rocks,  stretching  quite  across  it,  and 
forming  an  abrupt  separation  between  the  two 
levels.  The  upper  level,  which  is  at  the  apex, 
or  southern  part  of  the  triangle,  occupies  about 
a  third  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  side  of  the 
bank,  near  the  western  cliffi,  are  the  remains  of 

*  Pausan.!.  2.  c.  7- — Ar-     toninoPio Dion.  Cais.  1.70. 

cad.  e«43.**J.  CapitoL  in  An«     e.  4. 
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a  stadium  and  a  theatre,  in  the  construction  of 
which,  advantage  has  as  usual  been  taken  of 
the  suddeA  fall  of  the  ground.     Not  far  below 
these  monuments,  on  the  lower  level  near  the 
centre  of  the  Demetrian  site,  are  the  remains 
of  a  ftoman  building  with  several  chambers  i 
there  are  also  some  traces  of  the  street  which 
led  from  this  quarter  to  the  theatre.     Other 
foundations  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  theatre, 
and  near  the  cliff,  on  the  sduth-eastern  side  of 
the  upper  level,  some  extensive  foundations  of 
Hellenic  buildings.    Just  below  the  proscenium 
of  the  theatre  I  found  the  basils  of  a  column^ 
together  with  that  of  one  of  the  antae,  of  a  small 
temple :  the  column  was  two  feet  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameten 

'  The  total  diameter  of  the  theatre  was  about 
400  feet,  that  of  the  orchestra  100 :  the  found- 
ktions  of  the  proscenium  are  seventy-five  feet 
in  length,  and  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
The  seats  of  the  theatre,  some  of  which  are  still 
seen  near  either  extremity,  were  formed  in  the 
tome  manner.  There  appear  to  have  been  about 
forty  rows  in  three  divisions,  separated  by  two 
diaz6mata.      Each  wing  was  supported  by  a 

r 

mass  of  masonry  penetrated  by  a  vomitory  or 
arched  passage,  the  walls  and  vault  of  which  are 
formed  of  quadrangular  stones,  put  together 
without  any  cement  apparent  on  the  exterior 
surface. 

VOL.  III.  B  li 
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The  stadium  resembles  that  of  Messene,  in 
having  had  seats  which  were  not  continued 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  sides.  About 
eighty  feet  of  the  rectilinear  extremity  had  no 
seats,  and  this  part,  instead  of  being  excavated 
out  of  the  hill  like  the  rest,  is  formed  of  factitious 
ground,  supported  at  the  end  by  a  wall  of  poly- 
gonal masonry,  which  still  exists.  The  total 
length,  including  the  seats  at  the  circular  end, 
is  about  680  feet,  which,  deducting  the  radius 
of  the  semicircle,  seems  hardly  to  leave  a  length 
of  600  Greek  feet  for  the  line  between  the  two 
taetss.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  an 
excavation  would  correct  this  idea;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  any  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  Bpofiof,  or  course^ 
in  the  several  stadia  of  Greece,  however  dissi- 
milar the  stadia  may  have  otherwise  been  in 
magnitude,  or  in  their  capacity  for  containing 
spectators.  If  the  length  of  the  course  had  ever 
varied,  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  alluded  to  in 
some  of  the  ancient  authors. 

The  theatre  and  stadium,  the  small  temple 
below  the  theatre,  the  Roman  building,  and  the 
street  leading  from  the  latter  to  the  theatre,  are 
all  so  strongly  illustrative  of  the  description  of 
Pausanias,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  upper  level  of  the  tabular  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  Sicyon  of  his  time  *  i  that  the  then 
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agora  *  was  in  the  central  situation,  where  now 
stands  the  Roman  ruin ;  and  that  the  theatre 
and  stadium  are  those  which  he  describes.  The 
inference  will  be,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
small  temple  are  those  of  the  Dionysium.  The 
Roman  building  was  probably  the  prstorium, 
or  criterium,  of  the  Roman  governor,  during 
the  period  between  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius,  and  its  restoration  by  Julius 
Caesar,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthia 
was  attached  to  Sicyon,  and  this  place  was  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  regard  to  the  date  of  the  theatre  and  sta- 
dium, there  is  some  difficulty  in  forming  an 
opinion.  It  is  natural  to  presume,  from  their 
position  near  the  new  Agora,  that  they  were 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Demetrius ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  words  of  Pindar  already  cited  ^ 
favour  the  belief,  that  the  agonistic  celebration, 
to  which  they  were  subservient,  took  place  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  which  in  all  ages  was  on  the 
Kopv^f  or  hill  of  Vasilikd ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  stadium  and  theatre  of  Sicyon  were  al- 
ways in  the  position  in  which  we  find  the  ruins 
of  those  two  monuments.  It  is  very  possible, 
nevertheless,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
remains  are  repairs  of  the  time  of  Demetrius. 

•  i  fih  'Ayo^^  ^  Vide  p.  d6»,  note  ^ 

B  B  2 
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The  description  of  Pausanias  appears  to  indi* 
cate,  tliat  there  were  three  gates  to  the  Sicyon 
of  his  time:  1.  that  of  Corinth  ;  2.  the  Sacred 
Gate,  leading  down  on  the  northern  side  into 
the  plain  and  to  the  maritime  quarter  of  Sicjon ; 
3.  a  gate  in  the  south-eastern  cliff,  which  led 
by  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  to  Fhlius.  There 
seems  little  doubt,  that  the  remarkable  opening 
in  the  rocks  adjacent  to  Vasilikd  is  the  position* 
of  the  Sacred  Gate,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Athenaeum  and  Heraeum,  two  of  the  most  an« 
cient  buildings  of  the  Sicyonii,  stood  Upon  the 
site  6f  the  modern  village.  At  the  opening  in 
the  rocks  near  Vasiliki  there  is  now  a  fine  foun-^ 
tain ;  but  I  searched  in  vain  for  that  which  was 
called  Stazusa,  because  it  distilled  from  the 
roof  of  a  cavern  :  it  would  fix  the  position  of 
the  gate  by  which  PausiUiias  enters  the  city 
from  Corinth.  The  gate  of  Phlius,  it  is  natural 
to  presume,  was  nearly  in  the  position  where  I 
nscended  through  the  cliffi,  coming  from  the 
site  of  Phlius. 

>  The  military  importance  of  Sicyon,  when  its 
fortifications  extended  from  the  hill  of  Vasilikd 
to  the  sea-shore^  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  Co* 
tinth.  It  closed  the  maritime  plain  on  the  west^ 
as  Corinth  did  on  the  east ;  and  in  like  manner 
as  the  Acro-Corinthus  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  two  narrow  Valleys  of  Tenea  and  Cleonas, 


whichoQ  either  side  of  that  mountain  are  the  na- 
tural gates  of  access  towards  the  Argolis,  so  Sb- 
cyon  occupied  the  entrance  of  the  longer  and 
toore  difficult  ravine  of  the  Asopus.  The  river 
Nemea  forms  a  third  opening  of  the  same  kind 
through  the  gorges  of  Mount  Apesas.  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  the  same  construction  of 
Achaia,  so  remarkable  in  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  that  province,  is  continued  through  the  Si« 
cyonia  and  Corinth ia ;  that  the  Achaian  chain, 
which  begins  at  FatreB,  is  prolonged  as  far  as 
Cenchreise,  on  the  shore  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  ^ 
and  that  in  every  part  the  rivers  reach  the  ma^ 
ritime  level  through  narrow  glens,  which  are 
the  natural  communications  with  the  interior 
country.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
summits  Apesas and  AcroCorinthus, the  north- 
ern range  of  the  Peloponnesian  mountains  is 
of  a  less  loifly  character  at  the  eastern  end  than 
in  any  other  part 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Xenophon  *,  that  a 
-fortress  called  Epieicia  formed  the  subsidiary 
protection  of  the  Sicyonian  plain,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  Nemea.  Previously 
to  the  great  battle  ^  fought  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  b.  c.  d94, 
the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  allies  were  at  Si- 

•  Xenoph.  HcUen.  1.  4.  c.         *  /t*iy«A»i  fJixfi.    Demosth. 
2.  in  Leptin. 
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cyoD*  their  opponents,  consisting  of  Athenians, 
ArgiveSy  Corinthians,  and  Boeotians,  at  Nemea» 
As  the  Lacedaemonians  were  advancing  along 
the  plain  towards  Corinth,  thej  were  met  by 
the  adverse  army  near  Epieicia,  and  having 
suffered  from  the  missiles  of  the  light  troops 
directed  from  the  heights  against  their  right  or 
unprotected  side,  thej  declined  to  their  left 
towards  the  sea.  The  enemy  then  encamped 
behind  the  torrent  %  upon  which  the  Laceda^> 
monians  followed  their  example  at  the  distance 
of  a  stade  from  them,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plantations  which  covered  the  plain.  The  La- 
cedaemonian army  consisted  of  13,500  hoplitae, 
against  24,000,  with  a  similar  disproportion  in 
cavalry  and  light  troops ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  and  that  their  allies  were 
everywhere  beaten  and  slain  in  great  numbers, 
the  Spartans  gained  the  victory,  with  the  loss 
of  only  eight  men  *". 

In  the  following  year  Fraxitas,  after  having 
broken  down  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  and  oc- 
cupied Sidus  and  Crommyon  beyond  the  Isth- 
mus, fortified  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Epieicia 


*  nariar^oTrtiti^arro     7p-  Nemea^  as  he  had  applied  the 

«'fo^0f»irMif^ftifoiTnyx<<if^^^'-  name  to  the  district  a  few 

Xenophon    seems    to    have  lines  before, 
thoac^t  *'  the  torrent "  a  sof-         ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  I.  4.  c. 

iicient  designation  of  the  river  3. 
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for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  position  of  his 
allies  in  the  Sicyonia  before  he  departed  for 
Sparta  *.  This  fact  again  supports  the  conjee-* 
ture  of  Epieicia  having  been  on  the  Nemea,  as 
that  river  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Sicyonia 
towards  Corinth. 

Thyamia,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  a 
post  which  the  Sicyonii  occupied  and  fortified 
when  they  were  at  war  with  the  Fhliasii,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  the 
cause  of  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  It  belonged  probably  to  the  Phliasia, 
but,  like  Tricaranum,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Sicyonii  were  engaged  in 
fortifying  the  place  ^^  when  the  Fhliasii  under- 
tooky  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries under  the  Athenian  Chares,  to  dislodge 
them.  While  the  horsemen  of  Fhlius  advanced 
trotting  and  sometimes  galloping,  the  hoplitas 
followed  them  running,  and  were  at  ho  great 
distance  in  the  rear.  They  arrived  at  Thyamia 
a  little  before  sunset,  and  so  completely  sur- 
prised their  adversaries,  that  the  latter  had  only 
time  to  escape,  leaving  even  the  provisions 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  supper.  The 
Phliasii  having,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, completed  the  fortifications  of  Thya- 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1. 4-  c  4.  ^  Id.  1.  7.  c  2. 
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mia,  retained  the  place  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  is  evident,  from  these  circumstances^ 
that  Thyamia  was  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Pblius  and  Slcyon.  It  would  seem  also,  that 
the  interval  between  Phlius  and  Thyamia  was 
plain,  and  that  the  distance  was  not  very  great ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  stood  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  valley  of  th.e  Asopus, 
perhaps  about  four  miles  from  Polyfengo,  on 
the  road  to  Vasilik^. 

On  the  descent  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Titanc^ 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Kesari  to  Sicyofiy  I 
remarked  some  Hellenic  remains,  belonging 
apparently  to  a  dependent  fortress  of  the  Sicy?* 
onia,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Sicyon 
to  Stymphalus  land  Pellene.  Ther^  is  nothing 
in  ancient  history,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  tliat 
ban  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  name*  ^KenO^ 
phon  relates  \  that  when  the  first  succours  sent 
from  Sicily  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  twenjty  tri- 
remes, by  Dionysius  the  Eldier,  in  the  year  b.:c^ 
^68,  had  defeated  the  Sicyonians  in  the  fields 
they  then  captured  the  fortress  ^  of  Gerae  \  but^ 
as  they  re*embarked  soon  aflerwards  and  sailed 
to  Syracuse,  it  would  rather  seem  that  Gers 
was  in  the  maritime  plain*  Stephanus  names 
-Buphia  and  Phcebia,  the  former  upon  the  aur 

■  ^enoph.  Hellen.  1.  7*  «•  !•  *  tiV;^©^ 
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thority  of  £phorus»  as  two  places  of  the  Si« 
cyonia*. 

The  most  remarkable  dependency  of  Sicyon 
was  Titane,  The  road  thither  has  already  been 
described  from  Pausanias  ^^  who  proceeds  to  in* 
form  us,  that  the  Asclepieium  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  Titane  was  built  by  Alexanor  son 
of  Machaon,  son  of  JEsculapius.  Around  it  there 
were  dwellings  chiefly  for  the  use  of  those  who, 
iis  at  other  hiera  of  ^sculapius,  came  to  solicit 
the  compassion  of  the  deity,  and  probably  the 
medical  advice  of  his  priests.  Within  the  peri* 
bolus  of  the  temple  stood  some  aged  cypresses 
and  a  brazen  statue  of  Granianus  of  Sicyon, 
whp  had  been  often  successful  at  Olympia. 
Within  the  temple  were  statues  of  ^sculapiusy 
of  Hygieia,  of  Alexanor,  and  of  Evamerion  (the 
same  person  called  Acesius  by  the  Epidaurii). 
Of  the  statues  of  jS)sculapius  and  Hygieia  little 
<Could  be  seen,  on  account  of  the  long  garments 
with  which  they  were  covered,  and  that  of  Hy^- 
gieia,  moreover,  by  the  votive  hair  of  women.  A 
'statue  of  Hercules  stood  in  either  pediment,  and 
£gures  of  Victory  at  its  extremities  (on  the  aero- 
teria)  %  In  the  portico  were  wooden  statues  of 
Bacchus,  Hecate,  Venus,  Ceres,  and  Fortune, 

.  ^  l5ftU8an»  1.  %  .c*.  1 1*  .  x«»  Ni««4  ts^^  rot's  ti^«^.»  iW^u 
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^nd  a  statue  in  stone  of  jSsculapius  Gortynius. 
Some  sacred  serpents  were  fed  in  the  temple. 
On  the  descent  of  the  hill  there  was  an  altar  of 
the  Winds,  together  with  four  pits*,  used  for  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies  to  pacify  the 
winds,  among  which  the  priest  is  said  to  have 
sung  the  incantation  of  Medeia.  Besides  the 
Asclepieium,  there  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Titane,  containing  an  ancient  wooden  statue  of 
the  goddess.  Here  it  was  customary,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  to  worship  Coronis,  whose 
wooden  statue,  kept  elsewhere,  was  then 
brought  into  the  temple.  On  the  way  from 
Titane  to  the  maritime  Sicyon  there  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Juno,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  without  roof 
or  statue. 

After  making  many  inquiries  of  the  villagers 
of  Vasilik&  for  ancient  coins,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  procure  two,  and  both  these  are  di- 
drachms,  in  silver,  of  Sicyon  itself,  on  which 
are  represented  on  one  side  a  dove  standing,  and 
expanding  its  wings,  as  if  about  to  fly,  on  the 
other  a  dove  on  the  wing,  within  a  garland  of 
olive.  On  one  of  the  coins  the  letters  ^£  are 
distingubhable,  the  sigma  of  an  archaic  form. 
I  notice  the  circumstance,  because  other  coins, 
of  a  style  very  similar,  but  having  a  chimaera  in 
place  of  the  standing  bird,  and  the  legend  2£) 
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have  been  assigned  by  numismatists  to  the  island 
Seriphus,  though  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  they 
belonged,  as  well  as  the  two  above  mentioned, 
to  Sicyon,  at  an  early  period,  when  the  name 
Was  written  Sei/cvav.     The  substitution  of  the 
iota  for  the  diphthong  in  proper  names  was 
very  common  in  the  later  ages  of  Greece,  and 
accordingly  there  exist  coins  of  Sicyon,  of  a 
fabric  less  ancient,  with  the  same  types  of  the 
chimsera,  the  bird,  and  the  olive  wreath,  and 
inscribed  with  the  letters  SL     Drachmas  so  in- 
scribed, with  a  chimsra  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  flying  dove,  without  the  olive,  are  the 
most  common  of  all  silver  coins.     I  have  seen 
some  thousands  of  them  since  I  have  been  in 
Greece.    They  are  probably  all  posterior  to  the 
time  of  Demetrius ;  at  least  I  have  met  with 
one  with  the  letters  SI9  JH,  ^   shewing,  that 
during  the  short  period  in  which  the  Sicyonians 
preserved  the  name  of  Demetrius,  the  diph- 
thong was  already  dropped. 

The  hill  of  Sicyon  commands  a  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  prospect.  To  the  eastward  is 
seen  the  plain  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
which  at  the  other  extremity  is  terminated  by 
the  noble  mountain  of  Acro-Corinthus,  and 
which  is  separated  by  the  Isthmus,  and  the  bay 
of  Lechsum,   from    the  Oneian    mountains. 
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closing  the  view  in  that  direction.  From  the 
shore  of  the  bay  of  Lechseum  rises  that  separate 
portion  of  the  Oneia  which  terminates  in  a 
rocky  peak  above  Perakh6ra»  a  village  moat 
agreeably  situated  on  its  western  face,  amidst 
cultivated  slopes  and  olive  plantations,  descend* 
ing  to  the  cape  opposite  to  Sicyon,  upon  which 
anciently  stood  the  Heraeum,  or  the  temple  of 
Juno  Acrssa.  The  inhabitants  of  Perakh6ra 
make  pitch  from  the  forests  of  their  mountain^ 
and  in  good  years  6000  barrels  of  excellent  oil 
from  their  olive  trees.  The  cape  of  Juno  is  call- 
ed  Melang&vi  *,  or  Black  Cape.  A  little  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  towards  the  Isthmus,  is  the  ani> 
chorage  named  Agri6,  a  corruption  perhaps  of 
Acrcea.  Farther,  in  the  same  direction,  there 
is  a  lake  called  VuIiasm6ni^  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  still 
farther  eastward  on  the  same  shore  the  Lutra 
or  Hot-springs,  already  noticed.  On  the  other 
side  of  Melangdvi  there  projects  beyond  it,  in 
the  view  from  Sicyon^  the  cape  which  is  opposite 
to  the  Kalanisid,  or  small  islands,  situated  io 
the  entrance  of  the  north-eastern  branch  of  the 
Coriuthiac  Gulf,  which  terminates  in  the  ports 
of  Pagce^  JEgosthence^  andCreusis.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  this  cape  is  probably  the 
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ancient  Olmise.  Beyond  these  objects  and  the 
gulf  to  the  left  of  them,  the  horizon  is  magni- 
ficently closed  by  the  renowned  summits  of 
Cithsron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus  The  great 
ridges  of  the  two  latter  mountains  are  blended 
in  the  view  from  Sicyon,  but  there  is  an  opening 
between  Cithasron  and  Helicon,  which  is  filled 
by  an  insulated  rocky  mountain,  rising  im- 
mediately from  the  sea-shore,  which  is  now  called 
Korombili*  I  am  unable  to  attach  the  ancient 
name  either  to  this  mountain  or  to  the  peak  of 
Perakh6ra,  although  they  are  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Corinthiac  Gulft 
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From  Vasilika  to  Xyl6-kastro,  and  Kamdresw— Riven  Hx- 
LI8S0N  and  Srs. — Donussa. — To  Mavra  Lithdria. — 
JEqeira,  Phellob^  Aristokauta. — To  Akrdta. — ^gjb. 
—To  Trupid. — BuRA.-— Helicb. — To  Voatitza. — Cery- 
NB I  A.— Ancient  Geography  between  JEatUM  and  ^obira. 
— To  Pdtra. — Port  Erinbus. — ^Ancient  Oeograplij  be- 
tween Patrs  and  JEaivu. — Leontium. 

April  25. — This  afternoon,  at  S^,  I  descend  from 
Vasilik^  to  M ulki,  a  farm  and  tower  belonging  to 
Nuri  Bey*  On  the  descent  I  observe  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city;  there  are 
some  others  near  Mulki,  and  they  are  traceable 
also  at  intervals  towards  the  sea,  shewing  clearly 
that  the  whole  space,  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  northern  point  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  at  some  period  connected  by  walls 
with  the  hill  of  Vasilikd.  At  2.45  we  cross  the 
river  which  flows  on  the  western  side  of  that 
hill ;  the  road  then  approaches  the  sea  obliquely, 
and  at  2.52  joins  the  coast  road  from  Corinth* 
The  paralian  plain  now  becomes  narrower ;  at 
2.58  cross  a  small  stream,  from  a  gorge  in  the 
mountain  on  the  left :  3.12  pass  some  ancient 
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foundations  on  the  road  side,  where  appears  to 
have  been  a  wall  reaching  to  the  shore,  from 
the  mountain  on  the  left.  The  river  which  we 
crossed  at  S.45,  and  which  flows  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill  of  Sicyon,  I  take  to  be  the  ancient 
Helisson  %  and  that  of  2.58  the  Sythas.  Fau- 
sanias  says,  that  "  on  the  road  from  the  port  of 
Sicyon  towards  Aristonautas,*'  which  is  precisely 
our  route,  'Hhere  first  occurred  a  temple  of 
Neptune  on  the  left,  then  the  river  Helisson, 
then  the  Sy thas.  ^ "  On  the  festival  of  Apollo 
there  was  a  procession  of  boys  and  girls  from 
Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  from  whence  they  returned 
to  the  temple  of  Peitho,  and  from  thence  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  %  both  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  situated  in  the  Demetrian  agora* 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Sythas  was  not 
very  far  from  Sicyon.  The  same  river  is  called 
Sys  by  Ptolemy,  who  names  no  other  between 
Lechaeum  and  the  boundary  of  Achaia.  The 
wall  which  stretched  from  the  mountain  to  the 
shore  may  have  marked  the  boundary  of  th6 
Sicyonia. 

At  3.S0  we  cross  a  small  stream  like  the  last; 
at  3.32  pass  the  projection  of  the  hills,  which 

.*  Strabo   (p.    338.)    says  lisson  of  Pausanias. 
there  was  a  river  Selleeis  near         ^  Pausan.  1.  2.  c.  12. 
Sicyon  («-i(i£iict/vra);  possibly         ^  Ibid.  1.  2.  c.  ?• 
ibis  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
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terminates  the  view  of  the  coast  line  from 
Corinth,  and  which  leaves  a  very  narrow  level 
only  between  it  and  the  sea.  A  little  beyond, 
the  road  opens  upon  a  plain  of  considerable 
breadth,  but  which  is  almost  wholly  uncultivated. 
We  follow  the  sea-beach,  and  at  3.50  cross  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  half  an  hour  beyond  which 
we  incline  towards  the  hills,  enter  the  olive 
plantations  of  Xyl6-kastro,  and,  after  crossing 
the  river  of  PeUenCj  arrive  at  5  p.  m.  at  Xyl6* 
kastro. 

April  26.  Ride  obliquely  across  the  maritime 
plain  in  half  an  hour  to  the  khan  of  Kamari, 
or  Kam&re8%  which  takes  its  name  from  a  village 
of  that  name  on  the  sea-side,  belonging  to  Nuri 
Bey.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  khan  are  some 
pieces  of  ancient  brick-work,  and  some  squared 
blocks  of  stone  lying  near  them  in  the  fields. 
They  are  some  remains  perhaps  of  Aristonaubgf 
the  port  of  Pellene.  Near  the  tower  of  Kamdres, 
the  name  of  which  (meaning  arches)  seems  t6 
indicate  the  existence  of  more  considerable  re- 
mains in  former  times,  there  is  a  little  Curve  in 
the  coasts  exposed  to  the  north,  but  which 
anciently  may  have  received  some  assistance 
from  art.  At  least  I  see  no  appearance  of  a 
harbour  in  any  other  position.    The  place  where 


I  landed^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Xyl6- 
kastro^  and  which  is  uoed  as  the  place  of  em*< 
harkation  for  the  diatrict  of  Trikkalap  is  still 
more  exposed  than  Kamires,  being  protected 
only  by  a  low  point,  so  that  when  the  weather 
appears  threatening,  vessels  generally  seek 
shelter  in  one  of  the  secure  anchorages  of  the 
oppoMte  coast 

The  Khan  of  Kamares  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  pointed  mountain  so  conspicuous  from  al-* 
most  every  part  of  the  Gulf,  called  Koryfi  \  It 
is  beyond  a  doubt  the  ancient  Gonoessa,  or  Do* 
noessa,  or  Donussa,  to  which  Homer  has  well 
applied  the  epithet  of  lofty;  for  it  is  higher  than 
the  Acropolis  of  Corintli,  and  more  conspicuous 
from  its  being  more  abrupt  and  equally  insulated* 
Pausanias  has  accurately  described  its  positiont 
as  being  between  iEgeira  and  Pellene. 

At  7.35  I  leave  the  Khan,  and  at  7*43  the 
Pyrgo  of  Nuri  Bey  on  the  right :  7*S^  cross  the 
river  Fdnissa,  issuing  from  a  valley  on  the 'west* 
em  side  of  Mount  Koryff.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  I  observe  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  of  brick,  similar  to  those  at  Kam&res« 
Our  road  is  now  an  uncultivated  narrow  plain, 
covered  with  bushes,  which  stretches  along  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  white  clifis,  clothed  with 
lunes.    At  SjSO,  having  mounted  to  an  upper 
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leveU  which  terminates  seaward  in  the  clifis  just 
mentioned,  we  arrive  abreast  of  Avg6;  this 
peninsulated  peak,  though  not  high,  forms  a 
remarkable  object,  wherever  it  is  visible.  The 
upper  level  unites  it  with  the  mountains,  and 
thus  it  forms  a  natural  separation  between  the 
PeUeruBa  and  MgeiraHs. 

The  clifis  now  retire  inland,  and  leave  a  ma- 
ritime plain  covered  with  currant  vineyards,  be- 
longing to  Ziikhuli,  which  village  stands  in  a 
lofty  situation,  above  the  right  bank  of  a  river 
flowing  from  the  western  side  of  Mavri6ro ;  this 
stream  we  cross  at  9*  The  coast  now  curves 
considerably,  smd  forms  a  very  wide  bay,  which 
may  be  called  the  bay  of  Akrdta ;  though  it 
affords  no  safe  anchorage,  being  entirely  exposed 
to  the  nprthward.  At  9-S7  we  pass  at  the  foot 
of  a  woody  height,  upon  which  are  situated  the 
Kalyvia  of  Z&khuli',  just  above  the  bottom  of  a 
curve  of  the  coast  At  9*45  cross  a  small  stream, 
halt  five  minutes,  and  at  10  arrive  at  the  inner 
curve  of  the  bay  of  Akrdta.  At  10.10  a  square 
mass  of  ruin,  formed  of  rough  stones,  cemented 
with  mortar,  is  on  the  road  side,  close  to  the 
sea-beach,  and  upon  it  are  three  or  four  qua^ 
drangular  blocks  of  stone.  At  10.32  we  cross 
a  rocky  point,  advancing  into  the  sea.  Here 
are.  two  little  creeks  in  the  rocks,  and  the  founds 
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ations  of  Hellenic  walls  upon  the  latter;  to- 
gether with  some  squared  blocks  in  a  small  level 
corn-field,  just  within  the  rocks.  The  place 
is  called  ra  Mavpa  Aiddput  (the  Black  Rocks) ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  port  of  JEgeira,  for  to 
the  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  plain  from  the  shore,  are  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  I  cannot  doubt 
to  have  been  ^geira.  They  occupy  an  upper 
summit,  which  is  separated  from  a  lower  towards 
the  plain,  by  a  small  precipice.  The  walls  are 
traceable  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  several  foundations  and  fragments 
of  antiquity  in  the  inclosed  space. 

Polybius,  in  relating  an  expedition  of  the 
^tolians,  who  surprised  ^geira  from  the  oppo- 
site town  of  CEantheia,  in  Phocis^  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Social  War,  but  who  were  driven 
out  with  great  loss  after  obtaining  possession 
of  the  city,  has  truly  described  the  place  as  si- 
tuated opposite  to  Mount  Parnassus,  upon  hills 
strong  and  difficult  of  access,  seven  stades  from 
the  sea,  and  near  a  river  '•  Pausanias  tells  us  \ 
that  iEgeira  was  the  Hyperesia  of  Homer,  and 
that  it  was  still  sometimes  known  by  that  name. 
Its  objects  worthy  of  notice  were  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  which  contained  a  sitting  statue  of  the 

*  Poljb.  L  4.  c.  57.  ^  PauMUd.  Achaic  c.  2(1. 
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god  in  Pentelic  marble,  by  Eucleide*  of  Athene 
tc^ther  with  an  upright  statue  Qf  Minerva 
made  of  wood,  gilded  and  painted,  and  having 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  ivory.  The  temple  of 
Diana  contained  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  recent 
workmanship,  with  an  ancient  statue  of  Iphige^ 
neiat  to  whom  the  temple  was  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  dedicated.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  very  ancient*  The  statue  was  naked,  colossal, 
and  made  of  wood,  and  was  supposed  by  Pausa^ 
nias,upon  comparing  it  with  a  Hercules  atSicyon, 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Laphaes  of  Phlius* 
The  same  temple  contained  i^>right  f  tatues  of 
^sculapius,  Isis,  and  Sarapis,  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  ih  the  aeti  some  works  of  statuary, 
apparently  coeval  with  the  building.  But  the 
deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the 
JSgeiratse,  was  Venus  Urania,  into  whose  temple 
men  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  nor  into  that 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  except  pn  particular 
days  and  afler  certain  expiations^  A  building 
dedicated  to  Fortune  contained  a  statue  of 
Fortune  bearing  the  born  of  Amaltheia^  with  a 
winged  liove  standing  beside  her,  to  signify 
that  success  in  love  depends  more  upon  good 
fortune  than  upon  beauty.  In  the  same  build- 
ing there  was  a  monument  in  honour  of  a  young 
hero  of  ^geira,  who  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
Near  the  youth,  who  was  represented  as  armed 
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with  a  thor&x,  stood  hits  two  brotherei  ^  his  three 
sisters  were  taking  off  their  bracelets  as  a  sign 
of  mourning  fbr  him,  and  his  aged  father  was 
weepings  (probably  seated). 

From  the  t^niple  of  Jupiter  (which  we  hence 
learn  to  have  been  at  the  summit  of  the  town) 
there  was  an  ascent  of  forty  stades  through  the 
mountains  to  a  town  of  no  great  note ',  called 
Fbelloe.  This  place,  which,  according  to  Pait« 
itaniad,  was  not  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the 
lones,  he  describes  as  abounding  in  springs  of 
water/ and  as  surrounded  with  land  well  suited 
to  vines,  beyond  which  were  rocky  mountains 
covered  with  oak,  and  peopled  with  deer  and 
wild  swine^  Phelloe  still  preserved  temples  of 
Bacchus  and  Diana ;  the  statue  of  the  formel* 
was  of  woodi  coated  with  cinnabar,  that  of 
Diana,  which  was  in  brass,  represented  the  j^od-^ 
dess  as  drawing  an  arrow  from  her  quiver. 
Some  remains  of  Phelloe,  if  I  am  not  misin^^ 
formed,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Vlo^ 
gckk  to  Z4khuli. 

Strabo  says  **,  thsit  between  Mges  and  the  city 
PeHene,  there  was  a  sm^U  town''  ulso  called 
Pellene,  and  that  here  were  fabricated  the  cele- 
brated Pellenic  cloaks  or  blankets  \  which  were 


^  Stnbo>  p.  386.  ^  x>^^*^^  niXAifr»K««. 
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SO  much  valued  as  to  be  offered  as  prizes  in 
some  of  the  agonistic  contests  at  Pellene*. 
As  Phelloe  was  exactly  in  the  position  which 
Strabo  indicates,  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
he  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  name ; 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  cloth,  though  it 
bore  the  name  of  Pellene,  was  made  at  Phelloe. 
In  fact,  the  abundant  ^piters  at  the  latter  place 
seem  to  afford  greater  conveniences  for  the  full- 
ing of  cloth  than  Pellene  possessed,  where  water 
was  scarce,  at  least  in  the  town. 

Pausanias  states,  that  the  port  '^  of  the  .^^eu 
rates  was  twelve  stades  from  the  upper  city  ^ ; 
in  Polybius,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  number 
is  seven :  Pausanias  is  the  more  correct  of  the 
two,  if  the  town  extended  no  farther  towards 
the  sea  than  the  upper  range  of  clifls  which 
I  have  mentioned.  In  the  time  of  the  Social 
War,  perhaps  it  comprehended  also  the  lower 
level,  which  immediately  overlooked  the  mari- 
time plain. 

According  to  the  number  of  stades  between 
Aristonautffi  and  the  maritime  ^geira,  as 
stated  by  Pausanias,  namely,  1^,  Aristonautas 


■  Strabo,  p.  386. — Aris- 
toplb  Ay.  V.  1421.  et  Schol. 
— ^Pindar.  Olymp.  9.  v.  146. 
et  Schol. — Hesych.  et  Phot. 
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will  coincide  better  with  Xyl6-kAstro  than  with 
Kamares,  if  we  assume  the  Mavra  Lithdria  for 
the  maritime  jEgeira^  the  latter  position  giving 
a  rate  of  about  twelve  stades  to  the  geographi- 
cal mile  in  direct  distance,  which  is  too  great, 
the  former  ten  and  one-third,  which  is  nearly 
the  correct  rate  on  a  line  of  that  length.  The 
distances  of  Pausanias,  however,  on  this  coast, 
are  not  sufficiently  complete  or  accurate  to  jus- 
tify a  reliance  on  this  evidence  alone ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ruins  at  Kamdres,  with  the 
little  harbour  at  that  place,  give  it  strongly  the 
preference  over  the  mouth  of  the  Xyl6-kastro» 
where  no  such  appearances  of  a  harbour  are 
found. 

Having  crossed  the  Mavra  Litharia,  which 
interrupt  the  sandy  beach  of  the  bay  for  the 
distance  of  ten  minutes,  we  enter  the  plain  of 
Akrata,  which  consists  of  a  white  clayey  soil^ 
entirely  covered  with  currant  plantations.  On 
the  hills  above  stand  several  villages,  of  which 
the  largest,  and  that  nearest  to  the  site  of 
^geiruy  is  called  Ylogokd  *.  They  belong  to 
Khassid,  a  sub^district  of  the  Kaldvryta  Kdzasi } 
the  slopes  around  them  produce  an  abundance 
of  fine  wheat.  At  10.45  cross  a  large  stream, 
which  now  whitena  all  the  bay  with  the  colour 
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of  k9  wat6n>  but  wfaicb,  io  dry  weather^  is  said 
to  be  very  shallow.  It  is  called  the  river  of 
Khassii,  being  formed  from  the  waters  of  that 
mountainous  district*  This  is  evidently  the 
river  flowing  by  ^geira,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Potybius^  and  it  is  the  same  also,  i  think,  as 
the  CriuSy  which  Pausanias  describes  as  joining 
the  sea  near  .^geirse  \  though  in  this  case  he 
is  incorrect  in  saying  that  it  rises  in  the  moun* 
tains  above  Pellene%  fot  the  origin  of  the 
Khassi6tiko  is  not  far  from  that  of  the  Akr&ta 
or  Oralis,  and  nearer  io  the  Pheneaiice  than 
the  Pettemea^  between  which  latter  district  and 
the  Khassi6t]ko,  the  river  of  Zakhuli  or  Phdhe 
is  inteiposed. 

If  the  river  of  Khassid  be  not  the  Criui^  the 
Zakbulitiko  is  the  only  one  to  which  that  ancient 
name  can  be  applied.  Bat  although  a  part  of  its 
contribntions  are  from  the  western  side  of  Moant 
Mavri6ro,  which  is  literally  one  of  the  mooit* 
tains  ahoxe  PeUene^  and  although  it  joins  the 
sea  to  the  westwaitl  of  Cape  Avg6|  and  was 
therefore  at  its  junction  with  the  sea  a  river  of 
the  JSgeiratiSf  the  distance  fhim  thence  to  the 
site  of  ^geira  seems  too  great  to  answer  to  tbe 
apparent  meaning  of  Patisanias  in  the  words 
itfior  Aiyeipaf,    Nor  is  it  Ukely  that  he  slioiikd 
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lutve  noticed  the  stream  of  Zdkhali,  and  omitted 
all  meDtion  of  the  larger  river  of  Khaasi^ ;  on 
the  other  hand^  he  may  very  possibly  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  river  of 
^geira,  or  perhaps  he  here  used  the  word  {nrip 
as  he  does  on  many  otlier  occasions,  without 
any  intention  of  being  precise.  He  mentions 
another  stream  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Pellene,  but  the  name  is  omitted '.  He  alluded 
probably  to  the  river  of  Xyl6'kastro^  on  which 
supposition  the  F6nissa  and  the  Zakhulitiko^ 
although  such  streams  as  b^  is  in  the  habit  of 
noticing^  have  both  been  neglected  by  him }  it 
hf  perhaps^  to  a  defective  text,  of  which  there 
are  some  other  appearances,  that  we  may  as« 
cribe  both  diis  omission^  and  that  of  the  nam^ 
c{  the  river  of  Xyl6*kastro. 


^  The  entire  pasaage  is  m 
fellows:   norofcM    ^   U   tm 

l3ifnf,  itfo^  /Air  Alyit^ctf  Ku\9u^' 
/*f»oc  Kf »0(*  f;^!*'  i*  avrlf  r^  uvo/Aa 
lit  TiTo^yo?  K^iov*  i/f  xeu  oXXof 

wi  i^v^  U  tor  *'£^/Aoy  xcirna^' 
xaO^Ti    i\  tlt\\in»wcrtv    0)P0»  tii 

toSto  vorafiQi  a^lat  t»5 

9^«To$  wretfAm  yttf  'Ax»inm 
»(  fit  £ftxv«via»  M^l^iri  ^ai!>M0^ 

9WI*     The  words  •»%  ata«  oXXo^ 

were  an  emendalidii  of  Paul- 

iKkr,  aiMl  are  eoafirmed  bj 


Pliny,  H.  N.  1.  5.  c:  29,— 
The  name  Crius  naturally  re- 
called to  the  recollection  of 
Paiisaniaa  a  river  of  a  cotm** 
try  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  Ruhnius  pro- 
posed to  idter  ^iq  i&  l^t,  the 
river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ) 
but  Sys^  as  I  have  already 
remarked^  is  written  Sytha^ 
by  Pausanias,  and  it  was  a 
river  of  the  Sicyonia,  near  Sip 
cyon,  whereas  the  river  in 
questionj  without  a  name,  be- 
longed to  the  Pellensea. 
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After  having  crossed  the  currant  vineyards^ 
we  arrive  at  the  river  Akr&ta»  the  ancient  Cra- 
thisy  which,  rising  in  the  mountain  of  Zarukhla^ 
and  after  receiving  the  Styx  from  Mount  Khel- 
m68  at  Klukines,  here  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains.    Strabo  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
formed  of  two  rivers*.     At  11^  we  cross  it  by 
a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  and  halt  at  the  Khan 
of  Akr&ta,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the 
steep  bank  of  the  river  a  little  within  a  bluflT 
point,  which  here,  projecting  from  the  moun- 
tain, forms  a  conspicuous  cape  from  '£pakto, 
Vostitza,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  gulf ;  this  height,  however,  is  not 
exactly  on  the  sea  side,  being  separated  from  it 
by  a  small  plain  covered  with  currant  grounds, 
through  which  the  river  discharges  itself.     At 
a  short  distance  westward  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  the   plain   terminates,   and   the   sea 
begins  to  break  upon  a  steep  rocky  coast  covered 
with  brushwood,  along  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  Vostitza  road. 

^gs,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  ^gialus, 
and  a  rival  of  Helice  in  the  fame  and  riches  of 
its  temple  of  Neptune '',  was  probably  situated 

Aiyarq  o  KpaOif  /«^  vorafMi,  U      Strabo,  p.  386. 

^  0»  ^1  rot  tU  *£Xixii»  Ti  xfifti  Alyai  ^Hf  amyova-t, 

Horn.  II.  e  V.  203. 
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on  the  site  of  the  Khan  of  Akr&ta ;  for  though 
neither  Strabo  nor  Pausanias,   who  agree  in 
placing  Mgdd  on  the  Crathis,  distinguish  the 
bank  on  which  it  stood,  yet»  as  the  right  bank 
is  low  and  often  inundated,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  commanding  height  which  rises  from 
the  left  bank,  and  upon  which  the   khan   is 
built,  must  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.     As  it  was  deserted  before  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  adds,  that  the  site  was  then  called 
^ga,  I  am  not  surprised  at  being  unable  to 
find  any  other  remains  of  antiquity  than  some 
broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  wrought  stones 
in  the  neighbouring  fields.     The  abrupt  termin- 
ation of  the  height  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, is  a  walk  of  five  minutes  from  the  khan  to 
the  north-westward.     It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  gulf,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  ofBceoUa^ 
Phocis  and  Locris  from  the  Megaris  to  Naupac-^ 
tus.    On  the  opposite  coast  of  Locris,  between 
Cape  Andromakhi,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Crissa,  and  the  Khan  of  Ferdt  Efi'^gndi 
near  !£pakto,  I  observe  first  a  valley  on   the 
coast  where  is  the  village  of  Dhidhavra,  then  a 
cape  near  Kiseli,  then  Cape  Psarom^ti,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which  is  Petrinitza  in  a  plain, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Psarom^  the  Tris6nia 
islands.     Behind  the  coast  rise  the  great  moun- 
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tftins  which  I  crdsscfd  in  tht  way  from  S&loiui 
to  '£ptkto. 

At  %MS^  leaving  the  khan  we  enter  upon  the 
routt  along  the  rugged  bilU  just  detcribed }  ie 
is  called  Kaki  Skala.  At  8^6  the  road  to  Ka^ 
l&vrjrU  mounts  the  hill  to  the  left*  At  S«98  tho 
Fotamltika  Kal^via  are  on  the  summit  of  the 
same  heights^  At  4  descend  from  the  Kakt 
Skala  into  a  small  maritime  plain  belonging  to 
Dhiak6fto  * ;  this  village  Stands  among  the  hilU 
to  our  left,  near  the  river  which  I  crossed  in  the 
way  from  Klukines  to  Megaspilio  on  the  dd  of 
Aprih  It  was  there  called  the  Lago»  but  ia 
better  known  on  the  coast  by  the  name  of  Dhia^ 
k6fto«  The  other  stream^  which  I  passed  th# 
same  day»  and  which  rises  near  Apano  Potamiiy 
or  Fotamni4,  is  a  branch  of  iU  At  4«7  we  crostf 
the  river  of  Dhiak6fto«  Through  the  gorge  I 
recognize  the  flat  topped  rocky  summit  between 
Potamni^  and  the  Lago^  called  Fetruki* 

After  having  traversed  the  plain  we  againi 
travel  for  a  short  distance  along  the  summit  of 
clifis  bordering  the  coasts  and  then  enter  upon 
the  great  maritime  level  which  Extends  beyond 
Vostitza^  and  which  at  one  time  Was  divided 
anumg  the  four  citied  of  Bura^  Helice^  iEgium^ 
and  Rbyp^,  but  at  last  belonged  to  JBgl 
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alone.  At  4.48  w^  arrive  at  the  river  of  Ka^ 
Uvrytai  but  find  it  90  swollen  with  the  late  rain9 
that  we  are  obliged  to  follow  its  right  bank  for 
10  minutes  to  a  bridge,  which  stands  just  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stupendous  opening  between  two 
perpendicular  rocks,  beautifully  fringed  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  We  then  mount  a  hill  over* 
looking  the  maritime  plain,  and  backed  by  rocky  ^ 
heights  which  are  connected  with  the  precipices 
on  the  side  of  the  riven  At  fi  JO  arrive  at  Tru* 
pid  \  a  met6khi  of  the  monastery  of  Megaspilio, 
with  a  church  of  St.  Irene,  delightfully  situated 
in  the  midst  of  woods  interspersed  with  olive 
plantations,  vineyards,  and  corn-fields,  on  the 
crest  of  a  steep  height,  the  foot  of  which  is  se^ 
parated  from  the  sea  by  a  plain  covered  with 
currant  plantations.  The  convent  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  gulf,  of  the  oppo* 
site  shore  of  Zocri^»  and  of  all  the  great  summits 
from  Mount  Geraneia  to  Naupactus. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  Greece* 
abounding  as  it  is  in  enchanting  scenery  and 
interesting  recollections,  that  can  rival  the  Co- 
rinthiac  Gulf.  *  There  is  no  lake  scenery  in  Eu- 
rope that  can  compete  with  it.  Its  coasts, 
broken  into  an  infinite  variety  of  outline  by  the 
ever-changing  mixture  of  bold  promontory, 
gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level,  are  crowned 
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on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  majestic  forms ;  the  fine  expanse  of 
water  inclosed  in  this  noble  frame,  though  not 
so  much  frequented  by  ships  as  it  ought  to  be 
by    its    natural    adaptation    to   commerce,    is 
sufficiently  enlivened  by  vessels  of  every  si^e 
and   shape   to   present  at  all    times  an  ani- 
mated scene.      Each   step  in  the  Corinthiac 
Gulf  presents  to  the  traveller  a  new  prospect, 
not  less  delightful   to  the  eye  than  interest- 
ing to  the  mind,  by  the  historical  fame  and  il- 
lustrious names  of  the  objects  which  surround 
him.     And  if,  in  the  latter  peculiarity,  the  cele- 
brated panorama  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  described 
by  Sulpicius*,  be  preferable,  that  arm  of  the 
^gsean  is  in  almost  every  part  inferior  to  the 
Corinthian    sea  in    picturesque    beauty ;    the 
surrounding  mountains  are  less  lofty  and  less 
varied  in  their  heights  and  outlines,  and,  unless 
where  the  beautiftil  plain  of  Athens  is  suffi- 
ciently near  to  decorate  the  prospect,  it  is  a  pic- 
ture of  almost  unmitigated  sterility  and  rocky 


*  In  the  odebrated  letter  of  Pineeus^  sinistra  Corinthus; 

consolation  to  Cioero  for  the  que  oppida  qnodam  tempore 

loss   of  his  daughter  Tullia.  florendssima   fdenint,    nunc 

''  Ex  Asi&  rediensy  cum  ab  prostrata  et  diruta  ante^oculos 

.figina  Megaram  versus  nari-  jaoent.    Coepi  ^omet  mecum 

garemj  coepi  regiones  circum-  sicoogitarej Hem!  npshomun- 

circa  prospioere:  post  me  erat  culi^  &c/'     Gic'Ep.  ad  div. 

.^Sgina,  ante  Megara:  dextra  1.  4.  ep.  5. 
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wildness  exhibited  in  every  possible  form  of 
mountain,  promontory,  and  island.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  it  is  only  by  compa- 
rison that  such  a  scene  can  be  depreciated. 

The  met6khi  of  St.  Irene  stood  formerly  in 
the  pkin,  but  the  monks  were  obliged  to  quit 
that  situation  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness. 
It  possesses  all  the  currant  plantations  of  the 
plain,  and  the  olive-trees  and  corn-land  on  the 
hill,  besides  large  flocks  which  feed  still  higher 
rn  the  adjacent  mountain.  Trupid  stands  ex^ 
actly,  I  think,  on  the  site  of  Bura,  but  the  only 
remains  I  can  find  are  some  foundations  not  far 
from  the  convent,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  on 
the  Vostitza  road.  They  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  a  temple.  If  this  be  the  site  of  Bura, 
the  lines  of  Ovid,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
remains  of  Bura,  like  those  of  Helice,  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  %  furnish  a 
good  instance  of  how  little  the  Roman  poets 
cared  about  topographical  accuracy.  Pliny,  in- 
deed, makes  the  same  assertion  \  and  it  might 
therefore  be  suspected  that  the  ancient  Bura, 
like  Helice,  stood  on  the  shore,  and  that  after 

*  Si  quKras  Helioen  et  Buram^  Achaidos  urbes^ 
Invenies  sub  aquis^  et  adhuc  ostendere  naute 
Indinata  solent  cum  moenibua  oppida  mersis* 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  15.  v.  293. 

^  Elicen  et  Buram  in  Sinu     tigia'  apparent.     Piin.  1.  3.  & 
Corinthio,  quanim  in  alto  ves^     93. 
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the  earthquake  the  site  was  removed  to  the  bilL 
But  Strabo  and  Paosanias  are  much  better  aii^ 
thorities  than  the  two  L.atin  authors.  Strabo 
clearly  and  correctly  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
the  convulsion  which  destroyed  either  city. 
<'  Bura '%  he  remarks,  **  was  destroyed  by  an 
opening  of  the  earth,  Heljce  by  the  swelling  of 
the  sea  "  *.  Pausanias  makes  the  same  distinc* 
tion,  though  less  clearly.  **  At  the  same  time '% 
he  says,  *^  that  the  deity  withdrew  Helice  from 
the  sight  of  men,  Bura  was  shaken  by  an  earth* 
quake  so  violently,  that  not  even  the  ancient 
statues  in  the  temples  were  saved ;  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bura,  those  only  who  happened 
to  be  absent  in  war  or  from  other  causes^  and 
who  became  founders  of  the  new  city  **  ^. 

The  earthquake  of  Helice  was  the  most  fatal 
of  which  we  have  any  notice  in  Grecian  history* 
It  occurred  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuc* 
tra,  9.  0*  373.  Ueracleides  Ponticus,  in  whose 
time  the  earthquake  happened,  affirms,  that  the 
anger  of  Neptune  was  excited  against  the  people 
of  Helicet  because  they  had  refused  to  give 
their  statue  of  Neptune  to  the  Ionian  colonists 
of  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a  model  of 


XBi^l^^^ff^f  ^  ^^  ii»par»(  iff^     riff  Bov^ar  ffua-fAAf  iwhrnCtf  laX'^ 
^  *Ori  i\  'EX/xtir  Siro/niff »  ^«     26. 
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the  temple ;  he  adds,  that  the  earthquake  hap- 
pened in  the  ensuing  winter*.  The  refusal  ia 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  accompanied, 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Helice  and  Bura,i)/ 
violence  towards  the  Ionian  deputies  ^  ;  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  and  ^lian%  even  by  their 
murder.  Heraclides  informs  us,  that  the  earth- 
quake  took  place  in  the  night ;  that  the  city, 
and  a  space  of  twelve  stades  below  it,  were  sub- 
merged by  the  sea ;  and  that  the  other  Achai- 
ansj  who,  on  hearing  of  the  disaster,  had  sent 
2000  men  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dead, 
when  they  found  that  no  part  of  the  city  re- 
mained, divided  the  remaining  lands  of  Helice 
among  the  neighbouring  states.  More  than  a 
century  afterwards  Eratosthenes  "^  visited  the 
place  and  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  brazen  sta- 
tue of  Neptune  holding  the  hippocampus  in  his 
hand  was  still  visible  under  water,  and  formed 
a  shoal  dangerous  to  fishermen.  Pausanias  re- 
lates, that  after  the  earthquake  had  subverted  the 
houses,  the  sea  rose  so  high  as  almost  to  cover 


*  HeracL  Pontic,  ap.  Stra- 
bon>  p.  385.  Neptune  Heli- 
conius  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  among  the  loniansj 
who  had  temples  or  altars  in 
several  of  their  cities>  but 
particularly  at  Panionium  in 
the  Prienaea.    This  worship 

VOL.  III. 


still  continued  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  Herodot.  L  1.  c. 
148.— Strabo,  p.  384.— Pau- 
san.  Achaic  c.  24. 

^  Diodor.  1. 15.  c.  49. 

^  Pausan.  ubi  sup«— .£lian* 
de  Nat.  Deor.  1. 11.  c.  19. 

^^  Ap,  Strabon.  p.  384 
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the  tre^  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Neptune  Heli- 
coniua*  Not  a  vestige  of  Helice  remained  in  his 
time  except  some  fragments  in  the  sea,  having 
the  usual  appearance  of  buildings  which  had 
been  acted  upon  by  water  \ 

April  ^. — A  source  of  water  near  the  Me- 
t6khi  of  Trupid  is  probably  the  fountain  Sybaris 
at  Bura,  which  gave  name  to  the  celebrated 
river  and  city  in  Italy  ^ 

I  descend  this  morning  from  the  met6khi  by 
the  ruins  just  mentioned  to  the  western  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Trupid,  which  is  here  veiy  steep,  and 
then  pass  through  forest^trees  and  an  underwood 


*  Tho  fiUfn  no^i»)*lfef  seems 
to  be  not  yet  satisfied.  On 
the  23d  of  August^  181 7«  the 
same  spot  was  again  the  scene 
of  a  similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by 
a  sadden  explosion,  which 
was  compared  to  that  of  a 
battery  of  cannon.  The  shock 
which  immediately  succeeded 
was  said  to  have  lasted  a  mi- 
nute and  ahalfy  during  which 
the  sea  rose  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Selinus,  and  extended  so 
fju*  as  to  inundate  all  the  level^ 
immediately  below  Vostitza. 
After  its  retreat  not  a  trace 
was  left  of  some  magazines 
which  had  stood  on  the  shore, 
and  the  sand  which  had  co- 
vered the  beach  was  all  car- 


ried away.  The  ships  an- 
chored in  the  road  were  not 
injured,  but  the  smaUer  ves- 
sds  were  thrown  ashore  with 
more  or  less  damage.  In  Vos- 
titza sixty-five  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  buildings  were  entirely 
ruined,  including  the  Turkish 
mosque  and  the  houses  of  the 
v6ivoda  and  kad^.  Five  vil- 
lages in  the  plain  were  de- 
stroyed, among  which  was 
that  of  Upper  Tem^ni,  or 
Temend.  In  the  bay  of  TtU 
s6nia,  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Riimeli,  the  sea  rose  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  Vos- 
titza and  advanced  900  paces 
into  the  plain. 
^  Strabo,  p.  386. 
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of  wild  olive '  and  Jemsalem  thorn  ^  beautifully 
festooned  wil^  wild  grape-vines  %  and  now  in 
ali  their  vernal  beauty.  On  the  side  of  the  hill 
on  the  left,  not  far  short  of  the  river  Bokhiisia, 
I  remark  a  grotto  with  votive  niches  in  it,  and 
soon  afterwards  a'  sepulchral  niche  in  the  rocks 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river :  we  arrive  on 
the  bank  in  half  an  hour  from  Trupid,  not  far 
below  the  exit  of  the  rocky  goi^e,  through 
which  I  descended  coming  from  Megaspiiio  on 
the  5th  instant  The  river  answers  exactly  to 
the  Cerynites  of  Fausanias,  and  the  ancient  city 
which  I  then  visited^  just  above  the  descent 
into*  the  ravine,  to  the  small  city  *  Ceiyneia*  A 
lofty  tabular  rocky  summit  seen  through  the 
opening  is  called  Klok6s,  from  a  village  of  that 
name  on  its  slope*  On  the  northern  side  of  the  ^ 
same  mountain,  towards  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  Vostitza,  thei^  is- a  motltotery  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael  \  Pausanias  describes  the  Cery- 
nites as  having  its  origin  *Mn  Arcadia  and  Mount 
Ceryneia  ** '.  Above  the  site  of  the  ancient  town, 
the  river  is  formed  of  two  branches,  of  which 
the  western  flows  fh>m  Mount  Klok6s,  the  east- 
em  from  the  mountain  on  the  northern  side  of 
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the  vale  of  Kalavryta,  on  which  are  situated  the 
villages  of  Visoka  and  Kerpeni*  The  mountain 
of  Klok6s  therefore  I  take  to  be  the  Ceryneia  of 
the  ancients,  and  that  Fausanias  alludes  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  river  by  the  words  1^ 
^AptcaZlas^  for  Mount  Klok6s  is  surrounded  by 
Achaian  districts,  whereas  the  ridge  of  Kerpeni 
belonged  to  the  Arcadian  city  Cyncetha.  In 
descending  the  hill,  I  remarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  some  shoals,  which  may  indicate 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  drowned  Helice,  the  spot 
being  nearly  at  the  distance  from  .^Igium,  as- 
signed by  Fausanias,  namely,  forty  stades.. 
Having  fallen  into  my  route  of  the  5th,  and 
crossed  the  Bokhusia  at  7*18,  we  pass  the  mass 
of  ancient  brickwork  as  before,  cross  the  SeUnus^ 
or  river  of  Vostitza,  at  8.3,  and  at  8.S5  arrive  in 
the  town  of  Vostitza. 

I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  of  the  topo* 
graphical  information  of  Fausanias,  from  the 
three  chapters  of  his  Achaics  *  which  relate  to 
the  country  between  iEgium  and  ^geira,  as, 
thus  placed  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  they 
may  serve  more  clearly  to  justify  the  positions 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  ancient  places. 
^'  On  proceeding  forward  from  JEgium,  occurred 
the  river  named  Selinus  ^  beyond  which,  at  a 

*  Pausan.   Achaic.   c.   24,  ^  iorrt  t;  to  w^^av  £iXi»ev(  rt 

25, 26.  woTii^. 
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distance  of  forty  stades  from  iEgiutn,  there  was 
a  place  *  on  the  sea-side,  called  Helice,  where 
formerly  stood  the  city  of  that  name.  Quitting 
the  sea- shore,  and  turning  to  the  right  hand,  the 
traveller  arrived  at  the  city  Ceryneia,  which 
was  built  in  the  mountain,  above  the  high  road^. 
Fausanias  doubted  whether  the  place  took  its 
name  from  a  native  ruler  %  or  from  the  river 
Cerynites.  There  still  existed  a  temple  of  the 
Eumenides,  into  which  it  was  believed  that  those 
who  entered  were  seized  with  madness,  if  they 
had  been  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  great  impurity 
or  impiety.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were 
small,  and  made  of  wood,  but  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  there  were  figures  of  women  in 
marble,  of  fine  workmanship,  which,  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  certain  priestesses.  After 
having  returned  from  Ceryneia  into  the  public 
road,  and  travelled  onward  to  no  great  distance, 
a  by-road  conducted  to  Bura,  which  was .  also 
situated  on  a  mountain  to  the  right.  Bura  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  daughter 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  by  Helice.  Here  were 
temples  of  Ceres,  of  Venus,  of  Bacchus,  and  of 
Lucina,  with  statues  of  Pentelic  marble,  by  £u- 
cleides  of  Athens.  The  Ceres  was.  clothed. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Isis. .  On  descending 
from  Bura  to  the  sea  occurred  the  river  Buraicus, 
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and  a  small  oracular  statue  of  Hercules  Buraicus, 
in  a  cavern:  those  who  consulted  the  oracle, 
after  praying  to  the  god,  threw  upon  a  table  four 
dice  *,  inscribed  with  certain  marks,  which  were 
explained  on  reference  to  a  tablet  \  The  direct 
road  from  Helice  to  the  Hercules  was  thirty 
stades  in  length,  beyond  which  there  was  a  per- 
ennial ^  river  flowing  into  the  sea  from  an  Arca« 
dian  mountain.  Both  the  river  and  the  mountain 
in  which  were  its  sources,  were  called  Crathia. 
At  this  river  formerly  stood  the  city  MgfB.  Not 
far  beyond  the  Crathis,  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
stood  a  sepulchral  monument,  on  which  there 
was  an  almost  obliterated  picture  of  a  man  stand- 
ing by  a  horse.  From  thence  there  was  a  road 
of  thirty  stades  to  the  place  called  Gaeus,  which 
was  a  temple  of  Earth,  samamed  Eurystemus 
f  Wide-bosomed],  containing  a  very  ancient  sta« 
tue  of  wood.  From  the  cave  of  Hercules,  on 
the  road  to  Bura '',  to  the  harbour  c^  JEgeira, 
whidi  bore  the  same  name  as  the  city,  there  was 
a  distance  of  seventy-two  stades.  On  the  sea- 
^de  the  iEgeiratas  had  nothing  remarkable.  The 
way  from  the  harbour  to  the  upper  city  was 
twelve  stades  in  length/* 

Here  it  is  seen  that  Pausanias  mentions  only 
four  rivers  between  ^gium  and  the  port  of 

^  ly  wipcuu^  ^  Kar»  rip  o^oy  riy  Bot/^«tixir. 
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MgeiT2Ly  whereas  there  are  six,  of  considerable 
size,  namely :  1.  The  river  of  Vostitza ;  2.  The 
Bokhiisia}  3.  The  river  of  Kaldvryta;  4.  The 
Lago,  or  river  of  Dhiak6fto ;  5.  The  Akr&ta,  or 
river  of  Klukines ;  6.  The  river  of  Khassid.  As  to 
the  last,  I  have  already  oflfered  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  Pausanias  has  noticed  it  in  another 
place,  under  the  name  of  Crius.  Of  the  five  re- 
maining, it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  from  the 
words  of  Pausanias,  that  the  river  of  Vostitza  is 
the  Selimis,  for  the  real  topography  shews  that 
Strabo  has  incorrectly  described  the  Selinus  as 
flowing  through  the  city  of  the  JBgienses ',  there 
being  no  river  in  that  situation.  It  will  follow 
that  the  Bokhiisia  was  the  Cerynites.  That  the 
Akrdta  was  the  ancient  Crathis^  there  is  still  less 
reason  for  doubting.  Independently  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  modern  name,  the  magnitude 
and  permanence  of  the  stream  in  summer,  accord 
with  the  epithet  aiwaos^  by  which  Pausanias  dis- 
tinguishes the  Crathis  from  the  other  rivers  of 
Achaia,  which  in  summer  are  for  the  most  part 
oi ih^t  pulverulent^  kind  so  common  in  Greece. 
Besides  these  proofs,  there  are  the  strong  geo- 
graphical arguments,  first,  of  the  vicinity  to 
Pheneus  of  the  mountain,  (anciently  called  Cra- 

•  i^a  ni  Alyitm  ««Aitf (.     Strabo,  p.  387- 

^  — pulverolenta  calcaadaque  flumina. — 

Stat.  Theb.  1.  L  t.  358. 
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this,)  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Ak- 
rata  * ;  secondly,  that  of  its  being  joined  by  the 
SttfSj  from  the  cascade  of  the  mountain  Aroama 
(now  Khelm6s),  and  thirdly,  the  vicinity  of  the 
latter  mountain  to  the  Cleitoria  ^. 

As  to  the  Buraicus,  there  may  be  a  question 
arising  from  the  following  causes :  1st,  Fausanias 
has  not  mentioned  the  origin  of  that  river,  as 
he  has  of  the  Cerynites  and  Crathis:  2dly,  There 
are  no  remains  of  Bura  of  sufficient  importance 
to  lead  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  exact  site  of 
that  city,  without  a  previous  identifying  of  the 
river :  Sdly,  The  only  information  which  Fausa- 
nias gives  us,  regarding  the  position  of  the  Burai- 
cus,  is  that  it  was  seventy  stades  from  jSlgium,  and 
seventy-two  from  the  maritime  ^Egeira,  distances 
which,  added  together,  will  give  too  great  a  rate 
to  the  stade  on  the  whole  distance,  to  allow  of 
our  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  their  accu- 
racy :  Nor,  4thly,  would  even  the  proportion  of 
the  two  numbers  decide  the  question  between 
the  Lago  and  river  of  Kaldvryta,  as  the  point 
resulting  from  that  proportion  will  fall  between 
the  two  streams.  But  on  further  examination 
there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  choosing  between 
them.  1st,  It  is  not  likely  that  Fausanias  should 
have  mentioned  the  Lago,  and  omitted  the  river 
of  Kaldvryta,  which  is  much  the  larger :  Sdly, 

■  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  15.  ^  Ibid.  c.  17>  18- 
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There  are  no  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago,  as  I  could  perceive  or  learn, 
whereas  there  are  some  remains,  as  I  have  stated, 
on  several  parts  of  the  heights  of  Trupii,  where 
the  strong  and  commanding  situation  adds  much 
to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  an  ancient 
site.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  the  real  name 
of  the  Bundcus,  or  river  of  Burn,  was  £rasinus» 
or  Arsinus  *. 

April  28.  Finding  it  impossible  to  explore 
the  middle  route  from  Kaldvryta  to  Patra  with- 
out great  risk,  I  am  obliged  once  more  to 
follow  the  road  from  JEgium  to  Patrce.  At 
the  Khan  of  Lambiri,  where  I  halt  for  the  night, 
a  Tatdr  of  Patra,  travelling  the  same  road,  offers 
me,  as  a  present,  part  of  a  lamb,  which  he  had 
purchased  on  the  road  ;  soon  afterwards  he  ex* 
plains  to  me  the  cause  of  this  civility.  He  was 
a  Dehli  in  the  service  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  who 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  French,  at  the  landing 
at  Abukir,  and  who  died  at  Kairo.  When  the 
French  drove  the  Turks  into  the  sea,  the  Dehli 
endeavoured  with  many  others  to  save  himself^ 
by  swimming  on  board  Kadir  Bey's  ship ;  but 
his  countrymen  stood  ready  to  cut  him  down,  if 
he  attempted  to  climb  the  ship's  sides.    He  then 

*  TO  y  ^i  '£(aa7»oy  xakaluah  xai       r»  Bov^ay  olyiaXo*.   .  Strabo>  p. 
'A^crryey.  'PiT  it  xaX  dUXo(  o^       371- 
yt;^0(  U  T?>  'Af x«1m($  i^  tov  x«- 
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swam  to  an  English  ship,  where  he  was  well 
treated,  and  was  afterwards  landed  at  Akka.  I 
find  that  it  was  by  the  same  Tatar's  influence 
at  Vostitza,  that  I  was  provided  with  a  celebrated 
Bosniac  horse  for  my  journey,  which  has  be* 
longed,  they  say,  for  fifteen  years  to  the  menzil- 
han6  of  Vostitza,  and  has  been  in  constant  work, 
seldom  reposing  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  and 
the  oftener  employed,  as  all  persons  travelling 
this  road  are  well  acquainted  with  his  virtues. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  die  harbour  of 
Lambiri  is  the  ancient  Erineus,  where  a  naval 
action  was  fought  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  413,  not  long  before 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  ia  Sicily.  There  is 
no  other  harbour  near  the  situation  indicated 
by  Pausanias*,  that  will  answer  to  Erineus,  and 
Lambiri  accords  perfectly  with  the  circum- 
stances related  by  Thucydides^  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet,  consisting  chiefly  of  Corinthian 
ships,  had  for  some  time  been  stationed  on  the 
coast  opposite  to  Naupactus,  in  observation  of 
an  inferior  force  of  Athenians  at  that  place, 
when  the  latter,  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment under  Conon,  which  made  them  more 
than  equal  to  the  enemy,  these  withdrew  to 
Erineus,  and  were  followed  thither  by  the  Athe- 
nians.   The  shore  at  Erineus  formed  a  curve 

*  Pauaan.  Achaic.  c.  22.         ^  Tkucyd.  1.  7*  c.  34. 
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within  two  promontories.  The  land  forces  of 
the  Corinthians  and  their  confederates  were 
stationed  on  either  promontory,  and  the  ships 
formed  a  line  between  them.  When  the  Athenians 
arrived,  the  security  of  the  position  caused  a 
pause  on  both  sides,  but  the  Corinthians,  at 
length  thinking  the  moment  fiivourable,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  Three  of  their  ships  were 
sunk,  and  the  wrecks,  drifting  out  to  sea,  were 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  seven  of  whose  galleys 
were  disabled  by  the  superior  strength  of  the 
Corinthian  beaks.  A  trophy  of  victory  was 
erected  on  both  sides. 

The  road  from  Corinth  to  Patrae  being  direct, 
level,  and  free  from  obstacles,  unless  when 
violent  rains  swell  the  rivers  and  injure  the 
roads,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Greece  ibr  trying 
the  rate  of  travelling.  I  have  found  it,  with 
post-horses,  both  on  the  whole  line  and  in  de- 
tail, to  be  three  geographical  miles  and  a  half^ 
in  direct  distance,  to  an  hour  of  time.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  rate  that  may  be  taken  for  the 
frequented  post  routes  in  Turkey,  when  the 
horses  are  g^od  and  there  are  no  obstacles  or 
retardations  from  hills,  baggage,  or  bad  roads ; 
but  with  the  ordinary  roads  and  cattle  of  Greece 
it  is  certainly  too  great  a  rate.  From  3  to  3*3 
geographical  miles,  or  from  30  to  33  stades,  is 
a  safer  average  in  Greece  for  direct  or  short 
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lines,  even  when  there  are  no  mountains :  a  fur* 
ther  deduction,  according  to  circumstances,  is 
necessaiy  on  long,  or  indirect,  or  mountainous 
routes.  The  following  numbers  shew  the  differ- 
ence of  rate  between  the  agoyatic  horses  and 
those  of  the  menzil.  From  Fatra  to  the  khan 
of  Lambiri,  with  the  former,  it  took  310  mi- 
nutes ;  with  the  latter,  255 ; — ^from  Lambiri  to 
Vostitza,  with  the  former,  133 ;  with  the  latter, 
110.  The  proportions  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  shew  the  uniformity  of  the  rates :  which  are 
in  a  ratio  of  6  to  5.  Such  calculations  would 
not  be  worth  making  in  a  country  in  which  geo* 
dassic  operations  can  be  carried  on  according  to 
rule ;  but  in  Turkey,  where  trigonometry  can 
only  be  partially  applied,  they  are  useful  auxili- 
aries to  instrumental  observations.  I  have  found 
great  advantage  also  in  having  constantly  with 
me  a  horse,  the  walk  of  which  I  had  exactly 
ascertained  by  measurement  in  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  lo&nnina. 

From  Fatras  to  iEgium,  Fausanias  furnishes 
us  both  with  a  parapltis  and  a  route  by  land  *. 
In  the  former,  which  he  reckons  230  stades  in 
length,  he  gives  the  distances  of  the  several 
harbours  along  the  coast ;  in  the  latter,  which 
he  makes  40  stades  shorter  than  the  line  of  na- 

*  Pausan.  Achaic  c.  22,  23. 
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vigation,  he  notices  the  rivers  and  the  ruins. 
"  As  you  sail '%  he  says,  "  from  Patrse  to  JEgi* 
urn,  the  promontory  Rhium  first  occurs,  distant 
fifty  stades  from  Patrs ;  then  the  port  named 
Panormus,  which  is  fifteen  stades  beyond  the 
promontory.  There  is  a  like  distance  from 
Fanormus  to  the  place  called  the  fortress  of 
Minerva  *,  from  thence  to  the  port  Erineus  the 
distance  by  sea  is  ninety  stades,  and  from  Erineus 
to  ^gium  sixty  stades.  The  road  by  land  is 
forty  stades  shorter.  Not  far  from  the  city  of 
Fatrse  is  the  river  Meilichus,  and  the  temple  of 
Diana  Triclaria,  which  has  no  longer  any  statue : 
it  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Proceeding 
from  thence,  there  occurs  another  river,  named 
Charadrus,  beyond  which  are  some  few  remains 
of  the  city  Argyra,  the  fountain  Argyra  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  high  road  ^,  and  the  river 
Selemnus  descending  to  the  sea.  Beyond  Ar- 
gyra is  the  river  Bolina^us,  upon  which  was  for- 
merly situated  the  city  Bolina;  farther  on  a 
promontory  extends  into  the  sea,  called  Drepa- 
num ;  a  little  above  the  high  road  are  the  ruins 
of  Rh3rp8? ;  ^gium  is  about  thirty  stades  distant 
from  Rhypas;  the  river  Phoenix  flows  to  the 
sea  through  the  country  of  ^gium,  and  anotiier 
called  Meganitas.'' 
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In  this  passage,  as  in  many  others,  Pausanias 
by  a  slight  omissioni  that  is  to  say,  by  failing 
to  connect  the  paraplus  with  the  land  route, 
and  by  giving  only  a  single  distance  in  the  latter, 
namely  from  Rhypa^  to  ^giuro,  has  left  the 
topography  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  as  can  only 
be  removed  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  places. 
Strabo,  too,  tends  to  mislead  us  by  speaking 
of  Rhium  and  Drepanum,  as  if  they  were  one 
and  the  same  promontory  >*  No  one  can  doubt, 
that  Rhium^  which  formed  with  Antirrluum  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  is  the  cape  now 
occupied  by  the  Mor^  castle ;  nor  is  it  less 
certain,  that  Drepanum  is  the  low  siuidy  point 
four  miles-  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle,  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  appellation^  The  name 
was  ofien  applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy 
promontories,  which,  by  the  action  of  currents 
in  the  sea  upon  the  deposits  of  rivers,  assume 
the  form  of  a  SpetrcLvov^  op  sickle.  Cape  Dhr£-- 
pano  is  exactly  in-  that  predicament,  and  P^u^ 
sanias  has  correctly  described  its  position  as  bo^ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  fourth  river  from  Patras* 
in  the  way  to  ^dSgium. 

Strabo  makes  the  distance  from  P^ras  to 
Rfaium*40>stades,  Btosanias'50:  the  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  former  having  meant  the^ 

'Ax«»A»«xiTit5k»»^«»Je'J^*»"**     wu    Stntboi  p.  335. 
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land  route)  and  the  latter  the  navigation,  which 
he  supposed,  on  the  whole  paraplus  to  .^Sgium, 
to  have  been  40  stades  more  than  the  road  by. 
land.  His  paraplus  of  230  stades  is  nearly  cor- 
rect, its  length  on  the  map  being  24  geogra^ 
phical  miles,  measured  on  a  curved  line  parallel 
to  the  coast ;  but  the  length  which  he  assigns 
to  the  road  by  land,  190  stades,  is  below  the 
truth,  the  line,  when  measured  with  a  distance 
of  3  geographical  miles  in  the  compasses,  being 
21  geographical  miles,  which,  at  10^  stades  to 
the  geographical  mile,  amounts  to  230.  Indeed,, 
it  is.  obvious  that,  as  the  land  route  followed  a 
curve  nearly  parallel  to  the  paraplus,  the  diff^« 
ence  between  them  could  not  have  been  so  great 
as  he  makes  it 

The  places  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the 
route  by  sea,  beyond  Rhium  are,  !•  Port  Pa* 
normus,  15  stades  from  Rhium  ;  2.  The  wall  or 
fortress  of  Minerva,  15  stades  from  Panormus ; 
3.  Port  Erineus,  90  stades  from  the  wall,  of 
Minerva,  and  60  stades  from  ^gium. 

Panormus  is  well  known  in  history  as  having 
been  the  scene  of  a  naval  battle  between  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Peloponnedan  war  *•  It  is  described  as^ 
having  been  near  the  Achaic  Rhium  ^  and  over^ 

>  Thucjd.  1.  a.  c.  86.  »  Id.  ibid. 
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against  Naupactus  * ;  a  description  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  being  that  curve  of  the  coast 
between  Cape  Dhr^pano  and  Kasteli,  (the  Mo- 
r6a  castle,)  now  called  Teki^h.  The  measure* 
ment  of  Fausanias  is  not  incorrect  when  taken 
to  the  part  nearest  to  Rbium. 

If  the  fort  of  Minerva  was  a  harbour,  as  we 
cannot  but  suspect  from  its  being  named  in 
the  Paraplus  between  two  other  harbours,  it 
could  have  been  no  other  than  Fsath6p7rgo, 
that  being  the  only  harbour  eastward  of  Cape 
Drepanum  until  we  arrive  at  Lambiri;  more- 
over, the  respective  distances  of  ninety  stades 
and  sixty  stades,  placed  by  Pausanias  between 
the  fort  of  Minerva,  Erineus,  and  ^gium,  con- 
firm both  the  position  of  the  Jort  of  Minerva  at 
Psath6pyrgo  and  that  of  Port  Erineus  at  Lam- 
biri. The  name  of  Psath6pyrgo  was  derived 
from  a  tower  which  once  existed  at  the  harbour ; 
it  may  have  been  the  fortress  of  Minerva  itself, 
or,  perhaps,  a  building  of  later  times  erected 
upon  the  ancient  foundations.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  its  being  the  ancient  site  in  question 
is,  that  the  fifteen  stades  of  Pausanias,  between 
Panormus  and  the  fort  of  Minerva,  is  below  the 
distance  from  Psath6pyrgo  even  to  the  nearest 
part  of  the  harbour  of  Teki^h.  But  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  Pausanias  is  below  the 

•  Polyb.  1.  5.  c.  102. 
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truth  in  bis  estimate  of  the  land  route:  the 
chief  part  of  the  deficiency  seems  to  have  been 
between  Rhium  and  the  fort  of  Minerva. 

The  certainty  as  to  Drepanum  furnishes  a 
fortunate  adjustment  for  the  places  on  the  land 
route  of  Pausanias.  It  would  otherwise  have 
been  difficult  to  understand,  from  his  abrupt 
mention  of  Rhypse  immediately  afler  Drepa* 
num,  that  there  was  in  truth  a  road-distance 
of  fifteen  miles  between  them.  But  Drepa* 
num  fixes  the  river  Bolinseus,  so  called  from 
the  town  Bolina,  which  once  stood  on  its  bank ; 
and  thus  also  we  apply*  without  difficulty,  the 
name  of  Selemnus,  upon  the  bank  of  which 
(probably  the  left  bank)  stood  Argyra,  to  the 
stream  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  eastward  of 
Rhium,  and  that  of  Charadrus  to  the  torrents 
which  unite  and  join  the  sea  a  little  westward 
of  the  same  point.  There  remains  the  river  cf 
Syken4  nearer  to  Patra,  corresponding  precisely 
to  the  MeiUchus. 

Rhypse,  though  not  mentioned  by  Horner^ 
was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  another 
Achaian  colony  from  ^gse  gave  the  name  of 
the  rivdr  Crathis  to  the  stream  which  flows  near 
Crotona  \       I   have   already  remarked^    that 

*  Strabo>  p.  386,— Pausan.  Achaic.  c.  25. 
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Rhypas  probably  occupied  a  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  Salmeniko.     The  arga<» 
ments  for  this  opinion  are ;  1st.  That  Greek  citiei 
were  generally  so  situated,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  the  water  as  for  defence,  especially  when  the^ 
had  the  benefit  of  such  torrents  as  that  of  Sal« 
meniko,  which  is  incased  in  precipitous  bfinks 
and  sometimes  impassable.    2d.  That  of  the 
three  rivers  which  join  the  sea  between  Vo6« 
titza,  or  JEgitm^  and  Lambiri,  or  Erin^us^  jtwoi, 
namely,  the  Meganitas  and  Phomix^  were  in 
the  MgiaUs^  between  Rkypce  and  ^gium.    dd« 
That  the  river  of  Salmeniko  is  not  far  from  Port 
Lambir^  and  Erineus,  according  to  Thucydidea, 
was  in  the  district  of  Rhypae  '•     The  objectioQ 
is,  that  Pausanias  places  Rhyp^g  at  thirty  stades 
from  ^gium,  or  at  about  equal  distances  froot 
^gium  and  Erineus,  whereas  the  river  of  Sal« 
meniko  is  at  two  thirds  of  the  route  from  Vos^ 
titza  to  Lambiri.     It  appears,  however,  from 
other  instances,  that  the  numbers  of  Pausanias 
on  this  coast  will  hardly  bear  so  close  an  ex- 
amination. 

There  still  remains  a  difficult  question  in  re<> 
gard  to  one  of  the  Achaian  cities,  and  I  have 
deferred  it  to  this  place,  because  thennfprm« 
ation  regarding  it  being  very  scanty,  it  is  only 

>  If  t^  'Pvvixj;,  Thucyd.  1.  7-  c-  34 
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.  •  •  • 

from  negative  arguments  that  It  can  be  placed 
ivith  any  degree  of  probability.     We  have  seen 
that  Polybius  mentions  a  Leontium  among  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  Achaian  league.     It  was 
the  native  place  of  Callicrates,  whose  treachery 
to  his  native  country  has  been  recorded  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  well  as  Polybius.     Pbusanias,  however, 
does  not  say  that  Callicrates  was  of  Leontium, 
nor  can  I  discover  that  any  mithor  besides  Po- 
lybius has  named  this  Achaian  city.     That  it 
was  not  on  the  coast  may  be  presumed  from 
the  silence  ^f  Strabo^  and  still  more  from  that 
of  Ptiusanias,  who  has  so  particularly  described 
the  maritime  country.    We  may  infer  then  that 
it  was  an  inland  town,  and  consequently  in  the 
country  situated  to  the  southward  or  eastward 
of  Mount  Panachaicuntf  that  being  the  only  part 
in  which  Achaia  was  not  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast.     But  in  this  district  the  inland 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Peirus,  above 
OlenuSj  belonged  to  PhareD,  and  that  which  lay 
near  the  sources  of  the  Selinus,   between  the 
Pharaea  and  the  Cynaetfaaea,  confining  on  Arca- 
dia, belonged  to  Tritasa;  Leontium  therefore, 
it  should  seem,  occupied  an  intermediate  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Selinus,  between  the  Tritsis 
and  the  district  of  ^gium.     This  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  position  of  a  place  which  is  now 
called  Ai  Andhr^a,  from  a  ruined  church  of 

E  E  S 
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that  saint  near  the  village  of  Guzumistra  *,  and 
which  is  in  or  near  the  direct  road  from  Kald- 
vryta  to  Patra,  at  something  less  than  half-way. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
city  of  considerable  extent   there   occupy  a 
height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Aio  Vlasi, 
consequently  about  the  middle  of  the  course  of 
the  ancient  Selinus*     And  this  conjecture,  as 
to  the  position  of   Leontium,  receives  some 
countenance  from  Folybius,  who  informs  us, 
that  in  the  Social  War,  Euripidas  the  wSltoIian, 
at  the  head  of  2000  Eleians  and  sixty  cavalry, 
having  marched  from  the  Eleia  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pharse,  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of 
^gium,  where  the  Achaic  council  was  then, 
convened  under  Aratus ;  that  after  having  ra-. 
vaged  the  country  he  retired  with  a  great  plun- 
der to  Leontium,  and  that  having  been  there  at-' 
tacked  by  the  Achaians  under  Lycus  of  Pharas 
he  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  600  men  ^.  These 
circumstances  are  well  illustrated  by  placing 
Leontium  near  Guziimistra. 

*  Tov^wfAior^*  *  Polyb,  1.  6.  c.  94. 
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A. 

Abdul  KeHm,  pyrgo  of,  i.  193. 
Abia  or  AbiiBy  onoe  named  Ire,  i. 

325.  330.  332.  453. 
Abundance,  temple  of,    iii.    295, 

296. 
AcHAiA,  province  of,  ii.  94,  151 ; 

its  western  extremity,  or  Cape 

Araxus,    165;    iii.    22?.    382; 

rugged  mountains  overhang  the 

maritime  plains:    difficult   and 
•    narrow  passes,  iii.  130 ;  ancient 

history  of,  196. 
'AchsBan  rocks,  Samut  built  at  the, 

i.  61  ;  they  are  seen  near  Khai- 

affa,  66. 
Achaei,  the,  i.  163 ;  expelled  from 

Laconia  and  Argolis,  iii.  197 ; 

their  twelve  cities,  iii.  197- 
Achaia^  fountain  thus  named,  i. 

391. 
Achaian  league,  the,  ii.  33;  the  last 

years  of  Grecian  independence, 

iii.  204. 
Achehus  river,  i.    440,   accumu- 
lation of  earth  at  its  mouth,  ii. 

148 ;  iii.  233. 
Acheron  river,  near  Pylusy  i.  59, 

the  stream  of  this  name  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  89. 
Achilles,  tomb  of  Las  slain  by  him, 

i.  275. 
— —  towns  offered  to  him  by 

the  Atrid»,  329,  330.  452. 

cenotaph  of,  ii.  221.  498. 

—  temple  of,  iii.  14. 


AchUleius^  port  of,  i.  299. 301,  now 

Vath^,  302. 
Avidas,  the  river  that  flows  to  the 

Anigrus ;  its  fish,  i.  64  ;  its  rise 

in  Mount  Smema,  67,  68  ;  the 

Jardanutj  ii.  190. 


Addon,  a  stream  identified  with 

the  river  Addas,  i.  62.  68 ;  ii. 

190. 
Acragae,  temples  of  Juno  and  of 

Concord  at,  iii.  284. 
Acrtea,  situation  of;  opposite  to  thd 

Heraeum  of  Arffos,  ii.  393. 
AcrapMum,  inscription  copied  at, 

i.  5. 
AcritBy  position  of,  i.  229—231. 
Acribc,  situation  of,  iii.  111. 
Acritas,  Cape,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mes- 

senia,  i.  279.  303,  now  called  Ka- 

vo  GaUo,  435.  443. 
Acro-Corinthus,  description  of  the 

modern  fortress  by  W heler,  iii^ 

257,  258 ;  it  is  commanded  by  a 

peaked  hill,  259,  260. 
Acropolis  of  Aliphera,  ii.  77*  79. 

' Argos  (Larissa)  ii.  410 

Arene,  i.  60. 

Asea,  ii.  317« 

Asopus,  i.  226,  227. 

the  Aero  Corinthus, 


iu.  236.  257. 

Corone,  i.  437- 

Cynetha,  ii.  112. 

Cyparissise,  i.  69. 

Elis,  ii.  221.  225. 

£pidaurus,i.  211,212. 

Geran three,  iii.  (I. 

Gythium,  i.  246- 

Leuctra,  i.  328. 

7  Messene,  i.  386.  392. 

MycensB,  ii.  368. 

Pallantium,i.ll8,119. 

Patn.«,  ii.  127.  131. 

Peliene,  iii.  216. 

Pheneus,  iii.  136. 140. 

—  Phigaleia,  i.  500;  ii. 


11. 


Phlius,  iii.  340. 
Psophis,  iL  248. 
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Acropolji  of  Sicyon,  iit.  3A9. 
Sparu,  i.    160. 


173. 


177.  406. 


Teuthit,  li.  6S. 
TroBBen,  iu  443. 


Aeroteia^  dittrict  of,  ii.  S03. 
Acroreii,     their     towns     named 

Thnuutai,  AHnm,  Evpagium, 

and  Opus.  ii.  902,  903. 
Acroutus  the  Lacedemonian  de- 
feated bf  Aristodemns,  iL  34. 

son  of  Afeus,  iL  303. 

Acte,  the  Thradan,  i.  301. 
AeHum^  sea-fight  of,  i.  95,  IO7. 
AddUkmua  NoU  to  Chapter  VIII., 

I.  333.  ii.  466;  also  to  Ch^>ter 

XXVIII.,  iii.  968. 
Adonis,  lamented  by  the  ArgiTe 

women,  ii.  404. 
Adrastus,  iii.  333. 
iEacus,  ii.  440 ;  the  ^aoeium  at 

iCgina,  ii.  434 ;  site  of  the  build- 

ing,  43& 
^do,  stotue  of;  [Modesty]  iii.  14. 
jEffoleuniy  rid^  of  hilln,  i.  426, 427* 
jEffOf,  iii.  138.  188;  iu  site,  394, 

395 ;  the  dty,  406. 
.^Sgasan,  islands  of  the,  1.  189. 

seamen  the  best  of  the 

Turkish  fleet,  ii.  345. 

JEyeira^  dty  of  Adiaia,  Iii.  131. 
142 ;  its  port  at  the  BladL  Rocks, 
387 — 392 )  dty  and  harbour,  iii. 
406. 

iEgeus,  heroum  of,  i«  167  •  sword 
and  slippers  of,  ii.  447* 

jEffialeus^  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Pdoponnesus,  iii.  19G; 
traditions  regarding,  368. 

jEffia^  or  ^^m»,  i.  247 — ^249. 

^gid»,  a  Spartan  tribe,  i.  175. 178. 

j^Ua^  a  city  of  Laconia,  i.  278, 
279.  466. 

JEffUodes  tinua^  i.  278. 

ufi^no,  dty  and  odebrated  island 
of;  description,  ii.  431 ;  silver 
money  of,  432 ;  jfiginetan  fleet, 
433;  andent  description,  434; 
harbour  and  walls,  436;  the  mo- 
dern 'Eghina,  441. 

picturesque  position  of  the 

temple  of,  ii.  9. 466;  iii.  262. 312. 

^ginetan  school  of  sculpture,  L 
122 ;  ii.  434 ;  sUtues  by  Gallon, 
445 ;  tine  specimen  in  JEn^and, 
iii.  267. 

iEgisthuH,  place  of  sepulture  o{  him 
Aod  of  Clytemnestra,  ii.  366. 


route  and  navigalion  from 
Patne  to,  ilL  412.  «f  sey. ;  ridnity 
of,  404. 

its  site  at  Voetilia,   iiL 


187 ;  statues  and  edifices  of  the 
andent  dty,  188.  19(H  council, 
90K 
JBgrnpokmrn^  spoils  gained  br  liy- 
sander  in  the  batde  of,  L  46. 
109;  consequence  of  the  rictorT, 

471. 

.Egyptian  artists,  the,  L  370* 

iEgyptos,  son  of  Belnsy  monnment 
of,  iL  130. 

iEgyta,  the,  ii.  390;  thdr  territory, 
and  dty  iC^yt ,  328. 

ifi^yt,  remains  of,  iiL  19. 

^netns,  his  death  at  Otympia,  L 
146. 

iGolic  B,  a  substitute  for  the  di- 
gamma,  i.  330 ;  the  final  A  ap- 
pertains to  this  dialect,  331. 

^peMs  L  453. 

^/)d«m,  or  Eptmm^  iL  906. 

Mpiumy  ii.  76. 

iEpytus,  successor  to  Cresphontes, 
L458. 

— — ^  son  of  Elatus,  his  tomb, 
iiL  116. 

.£sculapius,  temple  of,  L  79 ;  8ta« 
tue,  96.  106 ;  temples  at  ^rta, 
164.  I67.  172 ;  statue  at  Epidau- 
rus,  211 ;  terrace  of  his  temple, 
212 ;  his  altars  at  the  Lake  of 
Ino,  217 ;  sacred  well  at  Oythi. 
um,  246.  251 ;  temple  on  Mount 
Ilium,  274;  statue,  328;  temple 
at  Phare,  345 ;  and  at  Messene, 
369 ;  the  son  of  Arsinoe,  370 1 
temple  of  Pentelic  marble  at 
Oortys,  ii.  25.  290 ;  at  Aliphera, 
79;  at  Patre,  129;  his  ivory 
statue,  by  Colotas,  174 ;  his  tern- 
pie  and  statue  in  the  Luissa  of 
Argos,  408,  409;  his  famoua 
temple  at  8to  Ier6,  417.  420; 
iii.  233;  temple  at  Titane,  364  ; 
statue  at  Sicyon,  361 ;  cdebrated 
Asdepieium  on  Mount  Titanct 

377. 
iEsculapius,  his  temples  and  sta» 

tues  under  various  local  iq^pel* 

lations :  — 

AffniUUy  i.  165. 

the  Bo^^  ii.  37.  102- 

CoiiriuA,  ii.  251. 

Catyletu^  L  182. 

Goriifmut,  378. 
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Asculai^tf  PhUdaut^  i.  987- 
ifipy,'  the  Hofnerio  town  of,  ii. 

Mtheumy  site  of,  i.  471,  472. 

iEthtdat,  a  chief  of  the  Messenii, 
refmlfles  Demetrius,  i.  370*  303. 

Aeiiy  or  pediments  of  the  temfile  of 
Jupiter  at  blympia,  i.  43;  of 
the  temple  of  Minerra  Aiett^ 
95. 

^tolians,  under  Pyrrhias,  invade 
Messeoia,  i.  309;  their  cun^ 
paigns,  iii.  122.  126.  130. 

Aet6B,  yiJhige  of,  i.  74. 

Af  idhia,  signal-tower  on  the  hill 
above  this  viUage,  i.  228,  229. 

Agamemnon,  his  statue  at  An^fdm^ 
i*  147*;  offers  seven  Messoiian 
dties  to  Achilles,  329, 330.  452 ; 
his  sepulchre,  ii.  366.  465;  iii. 
190 ;  transported  Trojan  captives 
to  settle  in  Greece,  321. 

Agaptus,  Stoa  of,  i.  41. 

Ageudas  of  Aigos,  1.  871 ;  his  sta- 
tues of  a  yonthf  ul  Jupiter,  and  a 
beudless  Hercules,  iii.  189. 

Agelas  of  Nanpactos,  speech  of,  ill. 
202. 

Agesilaus,  saying  of  King,  i.  143; 
ttratagcm,  177;  ^^  ^ads  the 
Spartans  against  Mantineia,  iii. 
32;  AgesOaus  and  Teleuthias 
capture  Corinth,  257*  315. 

Agesilaus  of  Lust,  iii.  180. 

Agesipolis,  his  expedition  against 
the  Mantinenaes,  i.  103;  u.  68, 

Agias,  Spartan  prophet,  i.  161. 
AgidsB,  sepulchres  of  the  royal  race 

ofthe,  i.  165.  175,  176. 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  expeditions 

of,  i.  17c.   484;   ii.  196.  202. 

415. 

son  of  Archidamns,  iii.  58. 

82. 
-^ IV.,  son  of  Eudamidas,  slain 

in  battle  at  Mantineia,  iii.  85 ; 

contradictory   relations   of    his 
.  death,  86. 

AgniUu^  ^sculapius,— iStatne  made 
,  of  the  offnua^  1.  165. 
Agifim  Caatus^  the,  i.  483;  ii.  123; 

old  tree  of  the  Hensum  of  iSamus, 

iii.  120. 
Ag6i,  or  vettura,  derivation  of  the 
.  word,  i.  49*  203. 
Agonists  at  the  Olympic  Games,  i. 

35. 


j  Agoraa  of  varioos  dtles: — 

■ —  Argos,  ii.  404. 

Elis,  ii.  220. 

Gvthium,  i.  246. 

Mantineia,  i.  108. 

Megalopolis,  ii.  34.  38. 

PatnB,  ii.  128. 

Phars,  ii.  15& 

—  PhUus,  iii.  341. 

Sparta,  L  160.  172.  176. 

Tegea,  i.  94. 

Agrapidho-khori,  ii.  230. 

Agridhi  viUage,  ii.  254. 

mountain  of,  and  the  peak 

oppoote  to  it,  ii.  274. 

Agri6,  harbour  of,  iii.  319;  an- 
chorage of,  380. 

Agov^tes,  or  carriers,  theit  mirth 
whilst  travelling,  i.  55. 

Agoyatie  horses,  computation  of 
distance  by  time,  ii.  282. 

Agrielte,  a  village,  i.  78. 

Agrilovfini,  torrent  of,  i.  481  ;  vil. 
lap  of,  483. 

Agn6,  anchorage  of,  iii.  380. 

A^protera,  hill  of,  at  Megalopolis, 

Agnlenitxa,  its  fishery,  i.  45 ;  the 
Agi's  pyigo  and  vineyards  at, 
50 ;  ferry,  61 ;  the  Lake  of  Agu. 
l«DitKa,52;  village  on  the  site  of 
EpUaHumy  or  ThryoeuOj  65. 

AgiUenitxa,  hill  of,  ii.  200. 

Ahm4t  Pashk  causes  the  prosperity 
of  Pyrgo,  i.  45. 

Agi  v6ivoda  of  Patra,  ii. 

161. 
Aiknni,  or  vilkge  of  St<  John,  pro- 

bable  site  of  Leiritd,  i.  22 ;  ii. 

479.  483.  486. 
viBage  near  to  Mistr^  i. 

133 ;  visit  to  Amks  Agi,  189. 
near  the  Alpheius,   pro- 
bably the  site  of  Herea,  ii.  91, 92. 
Ai  Andhrea,  ruined  chturch  at,  ii. 

484.  497 ;  iii.  419. 
Ai  Dhimitri,  village  in  Exo-Mani, 

i.  320. 
Ai  EU4,  hill  of,  i.  128. 
Ai  Irini,  iU.  20. 
Ai  Isfdhoro,  i.  11. 
Ai  Nik6hs  monastery  of,  iii.  24. 
Ai  Sidhoro,  khan  of,  i.  55. 
Ai  Vlasi,    kal^a,    and    strettn 

named  the  Aivlasitiko,  ii.  115, 

116;  village  and  pbdn  of,  iii.  184. 
326. 

,  Ai&,  town  and  mountain  of,  i.  74. 


4M 


index: 


Aia  Kyriak(,  i«B  KyriakL 

Ala  Marina,  old  church  of,  i.  386. 

Aia  Varv&ra,  church  of,   i.  887; 

Tillage  of,  iii.  168, 169,  160. 
Aidin,  Mount,  the  highMt  nimmlt 

of  Msnalium,  ii.  62,  64. 
fAio  Floro,  fountains  ol^  i  367. 369. 

388 ;  dervW.houM  and  diapeL 

477. 

'Aio  Konstantin,  iii.  108. 

'Aio  Sosti,  church  of,  i.  89 ;  plain 

of,  98—103;  ii.  228.  328. 
'Aio  Sotiri^  church  of,  at  Kyparitso, 

i.  291. 
'Aion  Oros,  ridge  named,  iii.  326. 

328. 
'Aioa  Petros,  1.  88;  its  governor, 

100;    the   viUiyeti,    124;    ii. 

284.  484. 
Ais  Agi,  Tillage  of,  i.  364. 
Akhaies,  two  villages  near  the  sea, 

and  a  salt-work,  ii.  121.  166. 
Akhladh6.kambo,  ii.  33?.  339.  348. 
pUdn  of,  ii.  329. 

331.334. 
Akh6ria,  i.  90,  91. 
Akhuria,  the,   a  term  signifying 

hamlet,  and  nearly  similar  to 

kal^via,  ii.  262. 
Akrata,  Cape,  iii.  212,  213. 

-  the  river,  iii.  212.  394. 


407. 


ravine,  iii.  172. 

—  hay  of,  iii.  388. 
-plainof,  iii.  391. 

-  khan  of,  iii.  394. 


Alagoniay  a  city  numbered  among 
the  Eleuthero  Laoones,  i.  329. 

Albania,  muskets  mounted  in,  i. 
284.  348. 

Albanian  colonies  in  Ydhra  and 
Petza,  ii.  346 ;  peasants  settled  in 
the  Corinthia,  iii.  263. 

Albanians,  the ;  their  occupation  of 
the  Morea,  i.  204.  208;  revenge, 
ful  spirit  of,  239;  pay  of  Alba- 
nian  sddiers,  ii.  49;  their  settle- 
ments, 63. 

Albanoise,  a  1*,  costume,  i.  210. 

Alcamenes,  works  of  this  statuary, 
i.  106. 

Aldmiis,  i.  166. 

Alcimedon^  plain  of;  the  vale  of 
Kapsa,  ii.  280,  281 ;  iiL  48. 

hiU  of,  iii.  96. 

Alcman,  i.  167.  176. 

Aicmaon,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  ii. 
244.  I 


Alcyonia,  the  lakA,  Ii  471 
^Icyonw,  the  sea,  iii.  313. 315. 

Aki,  lerethra  in  the  vale  of,  liL 
166. 

Alea,  templeof  Minerva  sumamed. 

i.96.  * 

Aleitiumy  ancient  town,  ii.  182. 

186. 
AUrimj  i.  183. 

Aluium^  Mount,  1.  Ill  ;  iii.  49. 

63. 
Alev^taova,  village,  i.  866. 
Aleus,  the  house  of,  i.  94. 
Alexander  the  Great,  i.  247 ;  il. 

36;  iii.  163.166. 
Alezandra,  or  Cassandra,  i.  328, 

147. 
Alexandria,  patriardi  of,  i.  206. 
— —  column  of  Diodettaa 

at,  293. 

Alexanor,  grandson  of  .Sscnlapins, 

built  the  Asdepieium  on  Mount 

Titane,  iii.  377. 
AlexieacM,  an  appellation  of  Apol. 

k>,  i.  492. 
Ali  Fermski,  of  Lalla,  ii.  71. 
'Alike,  village  of,  i.  288;  quarries, 

289.  304.  308.  .S36 ;  the  ancient 

AlyotBOy  ii.  46.  319. 
Alikes,  or  salt-works  of  the  Rufia, 

t.  47. 
Aliki,  salt-work  near  Akhaies,  ii. 

121. 
Aliphera^  called  the  Castle  of  Ne- 

r6vitza,  ii.  68.  72.  74;  named 

from  Alipberus  son  of  Lycaon, 

75 ;  its  citadel,  77. 
Alituri,  village  of,  i.  7a  482. 
AUason,  plan  of  Olympia  by  Mr., 

All  Holy  Virgin    upon    Khrepa, 

monasterv  so  named,  i.  118. 
All  the  Gods,  temple  at  Marius  in 

Laoonia  of,  iii.  7. 
Aloe,  the  American,  in  flower,  H. 

171. 
Alonistena,  spring  of  the  HelissoQ 

at,  i.  116. 

mountain  of  Aloniste- 

na,  ii.  20.  274,  276. 

salubrity  of  this  vil- 
lage, 66. 

Alpheius,  river,  near  Olympia, 
i.  4  et  Beg. ;  lagoon  at  its  em. 
bouchure,  22 ;  called  the  RnfSa, 
26 ;  ii.  96;  flows  between  moun- 
tains  near  Pisa,  i.  24—36 ;  Olym. 
pic  remains  on  ito  bank,  88--30; 
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ferry,  4&.  58.  69 ;  plain  of  ^ii 
river,  81 ;  the  upper  Alpheiusi 
83.  116;  Bouroes,  122;  subter* 
raneous  coarse,  183 ;  OMtem 
branch,  124 ;  traverBes  the  land 
of  Py/ttf,  417.  421 ;  vale,  ii.  16 
— 18;  ravine  at  Lavdha,  19; 
upper  plain,  20 ;  lower  plain,  20; 
tributary  stream;  21 ;  ford,  27  ; 
johied  by  the  /f«fwM,  28;  tri- 
butanes  near  Londari,  43 ;  level 
towards  its  mouth,  67  ;  river 
from  Mount  Vuniika,  82;  the 
Erymanihtu  and  the  Ladon  flow 
into  it,  89,  90 ;  river  of  Karite- 
na,  95.  100  ;  source  of,  317  ; 
8.  s.  and  s.  w.  sources,  iii.  22, 
23 ;  course  underground,  37 ;  its 
N.  sources,  141. 

Alpheius  and  Maro,  monument  of, 
i.  163. 

AlHa^  at  Olympia,  skirmish  in  the, 
i.  29 ;  temples,  35  ;  the  Pompic 
entrance,  37. 

'Alvena,  mountain  of,  i.  55 ;  other- 
wise Mount  Vun&ka,  56.  73; 
anciently  MirUhe^  ii.  70 ;  village 
of 'Alvena,  84. 

Alupokh6ri,  village,  ii.  121. 

Alycma^  or  AletBa^  its  site,  ii.  45. 
319. 

Al^  £flendi  of  Tripolitss,  ambas- 
sador  at  Paris,  i.  86. 

Aly  Pashi,  ii.  274 ;  iii.  186. 

Alffuwi^  spring,  ii.  109. 

Alyssus,  the  fountain,  iii.  180. 

Al^  Tjdeb^,  pyrgo  and  village,  ii. 
166 ;  iu.  178. 

Amaihtu^  near  Cape  Tsanarum,  i. 
302 ;  river,  422  ;  ii.  85. 

Amazons,  the,  i.  275 ;  soilptured, 
ii.  5 ;  conquered  by  Theseus,  ii. 
448 

Ambrmaiay  in  Northern  Greece,  i. 
445. 

Ambradan  Oulf,  the,  i.  138. 

Ambrysus  of  Phocis,  its  fortifica- 
tions, i.  36& 

AmUut^  village,  iii.  105. 

Ammon,  temple  of,  i.  170;  her. 
maio  statue  of,  ii.  86. 

Ampheia^  captured  by  the  Laoedn- 
monians,  i.  461,  462. 

Amphiaraus,  i.  05. 162. 

AmphidoU^  town  of,  ii.  194. 

Amphigeneia,  Homeric  town,  i. 
485 ;  ii.  207. 

Amphilochus,  i.  167* 


Amphitheatre  at  Corinth,  iii.  244. 

Amphitrite,  i.  169  ;  iii.  290. 

Amphiius,  river,  i.  390.  479.  481. 

Am6s,  a  Janissary,  i.  474  ;  iii.  18. 

Am(is  Agkj  bey  of  BardhCinia, 
dress  and  character,  i.  189,  190 ; 
his  influence,  265.  475  ;  ii.  289. 

^mycto,  celebrated  town,  i.  115; 
site,  133 ;  antiquities,  134 ;  mi- 
litarv  events,  138.  183 ;  Aia  Ky. 
riakl,  144  ;  temple  of  Apollo, 
145  et  uq, ;  statue,  168 ;  camp 
of  the  Thebans,  174  ;  ito  oolcmy 
at  Mdchli,  ii.  336. 

,  bishop  of,  ii.  336. 

AwAPLi,  silk  of,  i.  131    197 ;  ii- 
142  ;  historv  of  NaupRoy  356 ; 
dty  on  the  slope  of  a  table  moun- 
tain, 357 ;  Hellenic  fortifications 
visible  at  the  fortress,  358  ;  hill 
Palamfdhi,      interesting    name 
handed  down^by  antiquity,  338: 
women  esteemed  to  be  handsome 
360;    Latin  church,  360;     r 
and  anchorage,  361,  362. 

AnapU,  Mills  of,  ii.  340.  469.  472. 

Anastisova,  village,  ii.  252 ;  river 
of,  253. 

Ankvolo,  source;  see  Deine^  ii.  480. 

Anavryti,  village,  i.  265. 

Anaxandra,  i.  168. 

Anaziri,  village,  i.  359. 

Ancsus,  sculpture  of,  i.  95. 

Anchionis,  i.  165. 

Anchises,  sepulchre  of  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Anchisia, 
iii.  96. 

Anehmoj  mountain,  iii.  97« 

Andaman  the  ancient,  L  362;  its 
remains  at  £Uinik6kastro,  388. 
391.  455;  river  of,  481,  482; 
fortress,  467*  472.  479 ;  pass  of 
Andania,  or  of  MakrypUi,  iii.  27* 

Andilalo,  the  name  of  the  site  of 
Olympia,  i.  31,  32. 

Andon&ki,  Capt.  of  Longistra,  f. 
474. 

Andravidha,  village  of,  1. 10 ;  frag- 
ments of  andent  ardiitecture  at, 
ii.  169. 

Andrew,  St.,  festival  of,  ii.  136. 

Andri6pulo,  the  bridge  of,  i.  57* 

Andritzena,  fine  situation  of,  ii.  16  ; 
villages  appertaining  to  it,  17. 
324. 

Androdes  a|id  Antioehus,  i.  460. 

Andromon&stero,  village  and  mo* 
nastery,  i.  395. 
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J^saiHa^^  U.  395. 

Andronicos,  the  emperor,  i.  206, 

206. 
AndriisM,  load  to,  i.  79,  80. 363 ; 

district  of,  346,  34? ;  town  of, 

369.  365 ;  built  on  heights,  366. 
Andrdviata,  town  and  btahopric  of, 

L261.  264.316. 
Anemoaa^  village,  ii.  300. 
AnemodhCiri,    Tillage   on   Mount 

Tjimbara,  ii.  46.  91. 
Angell  and  Harria,  Menn.,  their 

architeotural  retearchea,  iiL  280. 
Anghel6*kastro,  building  of  Frank 

ooDstmction,  H.  274. 
^nkEt,  river,  iii.  146. 
AmgrcKt^  auoient  road  called  the, 

ii.  477t  478.  481. 
Anigrides,  cavern  of  the  Nymphs, 

i.  61.  64. 
^pigryu  River^  the  Homeric  Jlfi- 

iqii0tuf,now  called  Mavro-potam6, 
•  i.  64.  59'-61 ;  the  fish  unfit  to 

•be  eaten,  64;  source  in  Mount 

Lajnfhut^  or  Smerna,  66, 67. 419. 
Aninuds,  wild,  sacrificed  to  Diana, 

ii.  127. 
'Anino,  Mount,  ii.  232. 
Aniheia^  i.  360.  453 ;  ii.  126. 
Anihene^  gr  AthenSy  ruins  of,  ii. 

478.  493,  494.  510. 
Anthuse,  a  priestess,  1.  188. 
AfUigtmnon  or  ^fonlifMio,  i.  106. 
Autigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Maoe- 

don,  1.106.142;  ii.  626. 
Antilocfaus,  i.  370. 
Antinous,  games  in  honour  of,  ill. 

49. 

,  a  favourite  of  Hadrian, 

i.  105  ;  his  stetues,  107. 
Antiope,  sUtue  at  Sicyon,  iii.  362. 
Antiquities  and  coins  found  at  Kut- 

«)p6dhi,  ii.  388. 
. y  discovery  and  ezamina- 

pation  of  some,  at  Phigaleia,  i. 

498;  at  Sinan6  and  the  vicinity, 

XI.  41,  42 ;  at  TripoUtzfc,  48 ;  at 

Kli^nee,  iU.  160. 
^ntirrhiom,  point  of,  ii.  148. 
AnHrrhkuih  ui.  414. 
Antcmintts  Pius,  temples  and  baths 

erected  b7,u.  422,  423;  iii.  236. 
Antony,  Mark,  the  Togeatie  join 

his  party,  i.  96.  360. 364. 
Apanokh6ra,  a  quarter  of  Andrit- 

zena,  ii.  17. 
Apanokhr^pa,  the  summit  of  Me- 

]^ium,  i.  88  ;  ii.  51. 


Apdtmrum^  podtion  of,  iii.  U2; 
urethra  of  Mount  Apebmmm, 
113.  134;  Mountain,  235. 

Apekmrusy  town  of  the  Stymphalia, 
iii.  U2. 

Apesasi  Mount,  ilL  325. 337;  ita 
gorges,  373. 

Aphaa,  hymn  by  Pindar  to;  nam- 
ed also  Dictynna,  and  Bfitonmr- 
tis,  ii.  436. 

Apharens,  son  of  Perieres^  L- 162. 
370.456. 

Aphettty  a  street  of  Sparta,  i.  162. 
171—173. 

Aphrodite  Hera,  i.  164. 

Ap6kuio,  population  decreased,  ii. 
162. 

Apollo,  his  delight  in  lofty  moiin- 
tains,  L  128 ;  his  sanctuary  at 
EpidsHumf  214. 

■  his  great  temple  at  Aosatf, 
i.  96 ;  now  called  the  Columna, 
ii.  1 — 12 ;  his  statue  at  Pairm 
described,  128 ;  iii.  238.  240, 341. 
248.  265,  266.  357.  369;  great 
fiBstival  at  Sicyon,  383 ;  statue  at 
388. 
-,  varhut  tempUtj   statues^ 


and  appeU&Hmu  .* 

AeriUUy  i.  162. 

Affyieuty  i.  94. 

— —  AnuiMomtUy  L  276. 

^myef(Rtf,antiqueand  nide 


statue  described,  i.  146.  168. 

ApheUnUy  i.  163. 

— —  ArgeuMj  i.  442. 

CameiuM,  i.  166.  246.  327* 


346.  391. 


-,  the  epithet  of,  ii» 


296;  iU.  361. 

— : —  CereMaSy  ii.  294. 

Clanus,  iU.  238. 

Corynihuij  i.  441, 442 ;  site 


of  the  Gmyntheium,  446. 

Deiradiotety  ii.  410. 

the  Eff^Um^  ii.  423. 

— — *  Epibaieriusy  ii.  446. 

JS'jMCttntw,  i.  96.  492;  ii. 


1.33.37;  iu.247. 

LakHu,  iii.  307. 

Lyeeiuiy  temple  at  Argos, 


iL  401 ;  iu.  360. 

MaleaUUy  i.  162;  temple 


on  Mount  Cynortium,  iL  417* 
423. 

Onaaietj  ii.  102,  103. 

ParrhanuSy  ii.  310. 

Pythau9,  i.  161. 
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Apollo  PffOUuSj  temple,  ii.  331 ; 
iii.  137,  13& 

Ten€aie$y  iii.  320. 

Thearhu,  H:  444. 

Theosennu^  iii.  318. 

Apotropvi,  itatuea  of  the  gods 
oalled,  iu.  363. 

Appanages  of  the  Soltanas,  ii.  23. 
161. 

Appius  builds  walls  at  Sparta,  i.  179. 

AqueduotSy  of  Ne6kaBtro,  i.  388 ; 
of  Roman  bricks  at  PatnB,  ii. 
137 ;  at  Ckirinth,  iu.  243. 

Jraehnaum^  Mount,  ii.  417,  418 ; 
iii.  312. 

Angtht/reOj  site,  iii.  343;  sources 
at,  344. 

ArmnuB,  i.  274. 

Arikhova,  village  of,  i.  124.  262, 
339 ;  peaked  hill,  ii.  232,  264 ; 
iii.  42. 

,  theSteadri  of,  iii.  29. 

43. 

AraniiOj  named  from  Aras,  its 
founder,  344. 

'Arasma,  or  the  anchorage,  i.  226. 

Aratus,  actions  of,  i.  13&  141 ;  il. 
248 ;  his  victory  at  Mantineia, 
iii.  85 ;  k)ses  the  battle  of  Co- 
phftB^  124.  201 ;  surprises  Co- 
rinth, 254  ;  his  statue  at  Sicyon, 
859 ;  his  heroic  monument,  360. 
362. 

■  the  Younger,  iii.  133. 

Araxus,  promontory,  i.  7  S  u.  163. 

ArbA,  ii.  126. 

Arcadic  lea^e,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  iii.  32. 

Arcadia,  coins  of,  i.  99;  dties, 
108.  118;  vaUeys,  110. 120.  127. 
360 ;  mountains,  366.  36a  486 ; 
ii.  9;  climate,  20;  decline  of 
Agriculture,  29,  30  ;  sylvan  val- 
ley of  Megabpi^is,  31  ;  journey 
through,  94.  219. 

,  its  geography,  ii.  273. 

— — -,  further  desoriptioa  of 
■adent  and  modem,  ii.  286  ei 
seq.  s  relation  of  military  events, 
iii.  44  ei  $eq>  \  residence  of  King 
Evander  at  Pheneus,  152. 

Arcadian  mountain  scenery,  i.  489; 
ii.  9.  30. 

Arcadians,  sepulchre  of  those  who 
fell  at  the  battle  in  the  Altis,  i. 
29 ;  the  common  hearth  of  the 
Arcadians,  94 ;  modem  shep- 
herds, 487 ;  the  ethnic  families 


of  the  early,  ii.  319 ;  aocua- 
tomed  to  swear  by  the  Styx  on 
important  occasions,  at  the 
springsof  Nonacris,  iii.  162. 168. 
',  ooundl-chamber  of  the 


Ten  Thousand,  ii.  36. 

Archiroe,  ii.  35. 

^roodSicut,  river,  ii.  85. 

Areas,  i.  94 ;  tomb  of,  106. 

Arch,  principle  of  the  ;  approxi- 
mation to  it  in  HeUenic  masonry, 
ii.  354;  emplo3rment  of  it  m 
Grecian  buildings,  though  not 
in  temples,  380. 

Arcihidamus,  King,  defeated  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  iiL  84. 

Archipelago,  pirates  of  the,  i.  309. 
242. 

Architecture,  causes  of  the  excel, 
lenoe  of  the  Grecian,  iL  7 ;  iii* 
832. 

Archives,  edifice' at  Megalopolis 
called  the,  ii.  ^ 

Arme^  i.  60—65.  419.  456, 

Aroeia,  territory  of  the  dty  of 
Arffos,  i.  139  ;  tour  through  the, 
ii.  326  ei  seq* ;  the  route  from 
Argos  to  Myoenn  described,  364 
€iseq,  469. 

ArKhyr6-kaBtro,  near  Maghuliaaa, 
il.  274. 

Argolic  Gulf,  the,  iii.  208, 

— ^  Peninsula,  i.  219 ;  andent 
geography  of  the,  ii.  364.  416  et 
seq, 

Ai^lic  Plain,  unhealthy  from  the 
summer  heat,  iii.  337* 

Argon^  the  Plain,  account  of  its 
water-courses,  ii.  480;  iii.  54. 
66.63. 

Aroob,  description  of  the  dty  of, 
i.  88.  101.  114.  126.  138.  142. 
169.  247  ;  ii-  '23 ;  the  metropo- 
litan church,  341  ;  population, 
347  ;  the  bishop  of  AnapUa  and 
Argos,  357;  the  LongWalls,  363 ; 
site  of  the  dty,  394 ;  the  theatre, 
396  ;  the  stadium,  398 ;  aque- 
duct,  399 ;  the  walls,  400;  the 
dty  of  Phoroneus,  400 ;  illustra- 
tion of  the  andent  locality  of 
temples,  &c.^401  et  m^.  ;  the 
Agora,  404 ;  monuments  and 
temples  of  the  Larissa,  408 ;  th# 
dty  gates,  411 ;  Argos,  iiL  23Q, 
232,  262.  305,  306. 

,  MiUs  of,  ii.  347. 

,  plain  of,  ii.  338.  348.     . 
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Argot,  vilayeti  of,  ii.  347* 
Arg^fra^   ii.  126;   near  tli«  river 

Selemnugy  lAO. 
■  dty  and  fountain,  iii.  413. 

Argyr6kastro,  plain  of,  i.  84. 
Anon  on  the  dolphin,  a  dedication, 

i.  300. 
Aris,  river,  i.  357*  300 ;  marshes 

of  ZrMRiuv,  306. 300. 464 ;  sources, 

477. 
Aristandreium,  a  building  al  Me- 
galopolis, ii.  34. 
Aristandrus  of  Megalopolis,  i.  146; 

ii.  34. 
Aristias,  son  of  Pratinas,  toHrUi^ 

iii.  341. 
Aristodesand  Hipponoidas  banish. 

ed  Sparta,  iii.  66. 
Aristocrates,  treachery  of,  L  467  ; 
.    his  death,  468 ;  he  was  the  last 

of  the  race  of  Cypselus,  ii.  321 ; 

tomb,  iii.  104. 
Aristodemiis,  a  king  of  Messenia, 

who  slew  himsdf  after  a  victory, 

i.  466 ;  a  chief  of  Megalopolis, 

ii.  34.  37. 
■  the  GK)od,  tyrant  of 

Arcadia,  ii.  299.  303. 
Arifltomeneian  war,  Uie,   i.  466. 

467. 
Aristomenes,  i.  371.  466.  467. 
Aristonautie,  haven  of  the  Pelle- 

nenses,  iii.  217 ;  remains  of,  iii. 

384.390. 
Aristophanes,  i.  63. 
Aristotle,  opinions  of,  i.  181 ;  ii. 

114. 
Arkadhia,     road    to,    i.    23.  49 ; 

plain  of,  68  ;  the  town  and  cas. 

tie,  69 ;  the  skala  and  exports, 

70  ;  river,  73 ;  the  bishopric  of 

Arkadhia  or  Christianopolis,  76 ; 

the  Paraskevi,  a  summit  above 

the  town,  77 ;  Palei  Arkadhia, 

81,  82;  hills,  367.  369 ;  i.  372. 

484. 

— ^ mountain  of,  426. 

■     ■  cape  of,  428. 

the    town    seen    from 

Mount  Coif^wmy  ii.  12. 
Armatoli,  employed    to    suppress 

robbers,  ii.  66 ;  comparison  with 

the  system  of  King  Alfred,  106. 
Armemi,  Mount,  ii.  276. 277.  279 ; 

iii.  96,  97,  98,  99.  106.  226. 
Army  of  Egypt,  English,  ii.  146. 
Armyro,  named  from  a  salt  water 

river,  i.  326.  331.  348. 


Ama,  river  and  village  of,  {.  260. 

264. 
Amalit  Ogl<i,  a  land  proprietor  in 

the  Morea,*ii.  49 ;  his  pyrgo  or 

tower,  94,  260. 
Ame,  fountain,  iii.  48.  64. 
Aroanian  mountains,  the,  or  Mount 

Khehnos,  ii.  266. 
AroanitUy  river,  three  of  the  name 

in  Arcadia,  ii.  210. 241,  ei  aeqq, ; 

sources,  262 ;  ii.  263 ;  iii.  136. 
Aroe^  disquisition  on  this  name,  ii. 

126. 
Arrachion,  his  death  at  Olympia, 

i.  491. 
Arsinoe,  the  fountain,  i.  368. 

temple  of,  i.  1 62.  370. 

ArtemiHum,  range  of,  i.  99.  101. 

109.  Ill ;  the  modem  Tumfld, 

112,  127. 
Mount,  torrents  fiom, 

ii.  336  ;  iii.  47. 

in  tilie  plains  of  Ccele 


Elis,  ii.  186. 
Artemidorus,  i.  214. 
Artemisia,  i.  161. 
Artists  of  Sparta,  i.  169  ;  of  Nan- 

pectus,  ii.  127. 
Asea,  river  of,  iii.  42,  43. 
Asdepian  Games,  at  Epidaurus,  iL 

428. 
Asdepieium,  or  temple  of  ^scula- 

pius,  at  Abia,  i.  330  ;  account  of 

an,  iii.  361.  377 ;  at  Sparta,  i. 

172;  at  (iitripg^  ii.  26. 
Aaeoy  remains  of,  i.  84  ;  plain  and 

site  of,  121.  123 ;  ii.  46  ;  valley, 

47;  the  ruins,  317;  celebrated 

fountains  of  the  Alpheius  and 

Eurotas,  iii.  36.  38. 
AsttA,  the,  i.  122. 
AsinsBi,  the,  i.  442. 
Asia,  Mount,  on  whldi  stood  the 

dty  of  Loi,  i.  273.  276. 
Asim6ki  of  Kal^vryta,  opimessions 

of,  ii.  266.  283. 
Asimini,  in  Bardhdnia,  i.  266. 
Asine,  town  of,  i.  279.  139;  timber 

of  the  neighbouring  hills,  436. 

442 ;  ii.  463. 
AslAn  Aga,   a  Greek  village,  i. 

368. 
As6mato,  kalyvia,  and  district  so 

called,  i.   296;  the  dikpidated 

church,  297  ;  headland  near  it, 

299. 

Asopia^  district  of  the  Sicyonia,  iii. 
366. 
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Aaopiu^  ▼Mtiges  of  this  town  are 
found  at  Blitra,  i.  226.  230. 

descriptions  of  this  rirer, 

iii.  227.  360.  465,  456;  its 
sources  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oar- 
ria,343. 

•o  son  of  Ceglusa,  iii.  344* 


Atv6,  Gape,  iii.  191. 212, 213. 386. 
AuJon,  heroum  of,  i.  163. 

a  pass  of  Messenia,  i.  47O. 


484. 


pass  of  the  Alpheius,  near 


Aspr6khoma,  i.  353.  351. 
Atterian^  the  river  «  it  is  the  name 

of  a  herb,  ii.  392. 
Astra,  summit  near  the  town  of 

Dhivri,  ii.   116.  229.  235.  237- 

254. 
Astrabacus,  i.  168. 
Astrateia,  Diana  sumamed,  i.  275. 
Astr6,  bay  of,  ii.  477-  481 ;  the 

skala,  482 ;  promontory  of,  484. 
Atalante,  sculptured  in  a  pediment, 

i.  95. 
Athanasius  the  miraculous,  Doric 

columns  in  the  church  of  Saint, 

ii.  99. 
monastery  of  St.  ii. 

260. 
AffteiunKm^  plain  of  Asea  at,  ii. 

318. 
Athens,  walls  of,  i.  87 ;  octastyle 
.  temple  at,  97 ;  the  Cerameicus, 

108 ;  scene  of  the  theatre,  155, 

156 ;    remark   of   Thucydides, 

160 ;  the    Colyttus,    176 ;    the 

Propylaa,  375 ;  iii.  229.  303. 
—  the  temple  of  Minerra  Po- 

lias,  ii.  5. 
Athenians,  the,  i.  369.  371-  401. 

492 ;  defeated  in  ^gina,  ii.  439 ; 

rebuild  the  long  walu  of  Corinth, 

iii.  256. 
Athos,  Mount,  1. 301. 
Atj&,  a  village,  one  of  the  Pend&d- 

ha,i.  285.  311. 
Atlantides,  the,  i.  60. 
Atreus,  his  treasury  at  Mycenn,  ii. 

385. 
Attalus,  colossal  statue  of  the  king, 

til.  361. 
Attica,  etymology  of  the  word,  i. 

210,  301  ;  ii.  14. 
Atsidhes,  ii.  227,  228.  231. 
Atxfkolo,  valley  and  river  of,  ii.  22, 

23 ;  village  of  Atzikolo,  and  an- 

dent  Arcadian  town  (  Garijf9)j  24. 
■  the  river,  292. 

Avarino,  Pale6,  castle  of,  i.  398 ; 

peninsula  of,  401.  411.  424. 
Avarisi,  a  tax  on  chattels,  i.  132. 
Avgherin6,  Oeoige,caUed  Kyr  Ohi- 
orgaki,  1.  23. 


Karitena,  ii.  19,  20. 
near  Nezerii,  121. 


Auge,  the  fountain,  i.  93. 
Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeii,  i.  7  » 

ii.  199. 
Augeis,  i.  247* 
Augustus,  the  emperor,  i.  95. 161. 

24&  277-  329.  360.  363 ;  ii.  124. 
Aurelius,  dedications  to,  i.  293. 
Auriga,  the  oonsteUation,  ii.  445. 
Autonoe,  i.  107- 
Azanes,  the,  an  Arcadian  tribe,  ii. 

324. 


B. 

Babaka,  village  of,i.  180. 285. 31 1. 
336. 

Babas,  pyrgo  and  tjiftlik,  i.  191. 

Babi6ti,  monastery  of,  ii.  123. 

JBa6yoa,  the,  at  Sparta,  i.  181. 

Babylon,  i.  383. 

BaochiadsB  and  Bekionids,  ruling 
families  at  Corinth,  iii.  230. 

Bacchus,  his  temples  at  Tegea,  L 
94  ;  at  Rome,  96 ;  Bacchus  as  a 
child,  161 ;  at  Brysen,  188 ;  fes- 
tival  on  Mount  Larysium^  247* 
254 ;  on  Mount  //itim,  274 ;  or- 
gies  of  Bacchus,  ii.  75;  worship 
of  him  at  Elis,  225.  498;  his 
temple  at  Brysen,  iii.  3 ;  orgies, 
46. 295,  296;  splendid  statues  of 
this  god  at  Sicyon,  356. 

Bacchus,  Aeraiojphorw^  i.  490. 

JEtymnetet^  ii.  129. 

—  Axiiet,  ii.  75. 

JBoooAtfittf ,  iii.  237.  359. 

Caiydormuj  and  the  Dio- 

nysiac  festival  at  Patrm,  ii.  129. 
Cofofioldtf,  temple,  1.  163. 


171. 


Cretiua,  ii.  409. 
Lampier,  iu.  218. 
XitfiMfiomlaf,  iii.  208. 
XryritM,  iii.  237,  359. 
Foliies,  ii.  76- 
Saoiety  ii.UA.  471. 


Bagd4d,  i.  220. 

Balyra  river,  the  yasilik6,  i.  390. 

479,  480.  482. 
B&nitsa,  or  P&nittt,  Tillage,  i.  207* 
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B4iiita,tli«  rirer,  U.  349; 

Argot,  364. 
Bmxhel^jUhj  ii.  101. 
Barbitas  the  nret  of,  [Alphehu^] 

li.28. 
tjiftHk  of,  site  of  a  Pale6. 

kbora,  ui.  S4.  31.  33.  40. 43. 
Barfo6pulo  of  TripoKtxk,  L  8?. 
BariMtthaoMy  Mount,  i.  170- 
Banihimia,  a  division  of  the  Mona, 

i.  128 ;  Albanian  colony  of,  130. 

964 ;  produce  and  expoita,  342 ; 

adjoining  to  if  ani,  202.  965. 
Barnes,  his  admiMon  of  a  Tone  as 

HooMT's,  i.  420.  422. 
Barrign  at  Sparta,  1 162. 
Barseniko,  viUaga,   L    128.  266; 

cultivated  terraces  of,  iiL  2. 
Barthtieau*s  Anacharsis,   t   176. 

178. 
Bash,  ievga]&ti,ul.  114. 
BaMs  founded  by  Cypselus,  ii. 
291 1  the  toyal  rasidenoe  and  ca- 
pital of  Arcadia,  ii.  321. 
BassB,  temple  of,  i.  96.  492 ;  the 
mins  have  the  local  appellation 
of  the  Cohimns,  ii.  I— 9;  the  glen 
of  BaaMi,  11;  belonged  to  the 
Phigalenses,  12. 
Baihm,  ii.  28. 
■  ceremony  of  the  great  god* 

desses  at  this  place,  ii.  291. 
Bathydes,  i.  147- 
BaihiOm^  a  spring  which  Bowed 

to  the  He^t90n^  li.  36. 
Bay  tree  of  the  Syrians,  the,  iii. 

120 
Baaeniko,  yiHage  of,  ii.  276  S  iii- 
103.  118.  180. 

pass  of,  U.  276. 

Bear,  the,  iL  233,  234.  260;  in 

Mount  Taygetum,  iiL  3. 
Bedaat,  duty  upon  exports,  i.  46; 

ii.  141. 
Bedeni,   hamlet  of,  IL  262;   iii. 

103. 
Beglerb%  and   MimlrAn,  enda- 
nadon  of  the  Turidsh  distinc- 
tions, ii.  369. 
Bddr  ElKndi,  1.  3.  241. 

Bey,  Undholderin  the  Bio- 

r^  ii.  49. 
Bd&U,  khan  of,  iii.  96—98. 
BeUmma^  situation  of,  ii.  296;  its 
perennial  fountains,  iii.  16,  16. 
19;  its  remains,  20;  the  Her. 
nuBum  at  the  boundary  of  La- 
conia,  22;  Mount  Belemina,  27. 


Bdedi,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ladon, 

ii.  94.  399. 
Bilishi,  Kate,  vilbge  of,  IiL  63. 
Beileraphon  and  Pegasus;  iiL  234. 

239.249.291. 
Benakhi,  a  ridi  Oreek,  whcee 

sion  at 

in  1770, L 
BwrmO^  city,  and  the 

rentheates,  ii.  290,  292. 
BeyUk,  or  I^imcsii,  the  Ugh  nadL 

11.329. 
Bey-Zakde,  Peter,  son  of  Taaeu 

Bey.  L  318. 
Benan^  viUage  of,  L  194. 200. 202; 

222.  228;    hill  of  Bcsan^  ii. 

70.518. 
Bias,  river,  L  440.  471. 
BirbkU,  Tillage,  U.  47 ;  iiL  36. 
Bird's  Fonntate,  the^  on  Momc 

lChdm6s,  iii.  169. 
Biskini,  L  53. 

Bfssia,  sitnatloB  oi;  iiL  315. 
BUhffmeium^  a  colony  from  Mastl- 

neia,  L  106. 
Biton  carrying  a  bull,  statoe  of,  Ii. 

40S. 
Biaande,  Petio,  a  Manlate  ef  in- 

fluenoe,L237« 
Biabbdhi,  village  on  a  hill,  iL 

90. 
BbM^  Sea,  the,  i.  249^ 
Blitra,  or  Aaifrnty  mine,  L  225, 

226. 
Boars,  wild,  il.  87.  215,  216.  23S. 
Boats  of  Greece  described,  L  i49i 
Boeage,  M.  BaiU4  dn,  L  41. 
Bmatiee,  the,  L  214. 
JBoMs,  town  of,  L  139.  196.  215. 

226. 
Boeck^  M.,  opinion  of^  L  9l 
Bogh^  the,  a  plain  of  Mesiepia, 

L  482,  463. 
Bokhhsia,  the  river,  iii.  212. 183. 

184.  403.  407. 
Bukuty  a  town  of  rrijaAffia,  iS.  77 ; 

now  VoKuitaa,  207. 
Boliima,  i.  265. 
BoHnoy  site  of,  iii.  195 ;  dty  near 

the   river   B^Miunic,   iii.    413*. 

417. 
Bounty  near  to  /*alrw,  iL  126. 
BolOk-bashi,  an  Albanian,  L  342. 
Bonaparte,  tradition  lespecting  the 

famayof,L3l4.45l. 
Books  of  the  monastery  of  Mega*. 

wfSOo,  iiL  177. 
Borali,  Ano,  L  310. 
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BodUi6nia,   rillage  near   liiBtrk, 

i.  125;  iii.  17* 
Boreas,  sacrifioe  to  tho  wind,  ii. 

303. 
Bareium^    Mount,   now  Krkvaji, 

i.  84.  99,  100.  120;  iL  4?.  826. 
yestiffas   of  a 

temple  dedicated  by  Ulysies,  on 

his  return  from  Troy,  ii.  317 ; 

iii.  34. 
B6tia,  a  village  of  MeBsenia,  i.  77* 
Botaa,  a  measure  containing  twenty 

okes,  i.  131. 
B6tsi]ai,  viUage,  iii  343.  345. 
Beaa,   inscrilwd    marble    in   the 

church  («f,  i.  225. 
Braodo  di  Maina,  i.  308. 
Brasidas,  cenotaph  of,  1. 184. 170 ; 

his  defeat  by  bemostheBes,  414. 
Briareus  settled  the  contention  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Apoflo,  for 

the  Isthmus  and  for  Corinth, 

iii.  248.  289. 
Bridge,  simple,  on  the  Katsknes 

river,  iL  283. 
Britza,  Apaao,  L  285. 
Brown,  Captain,  danger  of  his  ship 

near  PyigDs,  i.  316. 
Bruma  kalyvia,  or  huts,  i.  24* 
Brysea^i.   187)  188;  position  of, 

iii.  2 ;  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  3 ; 

ancient  site,  4. 
Buga,  village  of,  i.  387. 

snowy  summit  of,  ii.  336. 

Bukhi6ti,  viUage,  U.  219. 
Bunus,  son  of  Mercury,  iiL  241. 
Buphagiiwm  at  the  souroas  of  the 

Bufht^fUM^  ii.  87.  92.  289. 
■  site  of  the  town,  ii. 

87.92. 
Bujihagua^  river,  ii.  87.  92. 
l^ttpMo,  position  of,  iii.  378. 
Buphras,  mountain  near  Pylna,  L 

418. 
Buprmakamy  etaei  city  of  the  Epeii, 

t7s  iL  182, 183. 
BurOf  phdn  of,  ilL  131. 
■         destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

iti.  154.  999.  etteq. 
Buraiciu.  the  river,  iii.  405.  408. 
Butia,  village  of,  iL  277* 
Butter  of  Oasttini,  L  17 ;  of  Ai 

Vla8i,ii.  117. 
Buyiti,  Village,  iu.  107. 
Buzi,  river  at,  i.  57 ;  village  of, 

57.  73;  iL  484,  485. 
Byiantium,  andAt  fortificatioDS 

of,  i.  388. 


C. 

Cactus,  the  plant,  ii.  382. 

Cadena,  Porto,  L  210,  220. 

Ceulmeiay  i.  189. 

Cadmus,  L  187. 

Cnlianus,  Tiberius  Claudius  ^thi- 
das,  inscription  relating  to  him, 
L384. 

CanepoHs,  or  Tanarumj  i.  291. 
293.  300.  302. 

Casar's,  C.  J.,  Gardens,  i.  08 ;  his 
temple  at  Sparta,  181.  388 ;  re- 
storation of  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage by,  iiL  231. 

Cagaoo,  the  fountain,  L  274. 278. 

Caicus,  plain  of  the,  L  96. 

CofonMs,  an  inland  town,  L  380 ; 
resemblance  to  the  name  Kala- 
m&ta,  381 ;  village  of  Kattmi,' 


CakMumj  a  nionntain  with  a  tem- 
ple and  cavern,  L  829. 
Calaureioy  island  of,  ii.  442.  450 ; 

town  of,  461. 
CaUicrates,  condnotof,  iiL  208, 204. 

419. 
Callimachus,  the  supposed  inventor 

of  the  Ionic  order,  iL  5. 
CaUistephanus,     the    dive    tree 

named,  L  38. 
Callisto,  tomb  of,  an  artifidal  UIl, 

iLSOO. 
Callon  of  JSgina,  L  148. 
Calydon,  tec&  of  the  boar  of,  L  95. 

389. 
Calydon,  spoils  of,  iL  127. 
Canachus  of  Sicyon,  sculptor,  iiL 

aw3». 
Canathus,  the  spring,  iL  357*  880. 
Candia,  island  of,  L  242. 
Cannon,  English   brass  ordnance 

at  the  castle  of  the  Moirea,iL  149. 
Cap/iarmuy  i.  413. 
Cap&fcs,  road  to^  iL  349  ;  remains^ 

of  this  town  at  KhntlJaa,  275 ; 

the  walls,  iiL  103;  the  battle  of 

CaphysB,  104. 122,  eiseq. 
Caphyatie  lock  in  the  pass  of  Oidia, 

iii.  113. 
CapncsMui,  in  the  plain  of  Steny* 

dems,  L  487* 
Oapit^  Pashi,  L  88. 317. 838. 218. 
Cardamyley   a    town    subject    to 

Sparta,  L  389;  site  designated 

by  tlift  name  fikawihamila,  331* 

453. 
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Camanum^  the  grore^  i.  391.  481 ; 

ii.  295,  296. 
Carneates,  the  hill,  iii.  344,  345. 
Cameiumy  temple  of  Apollo  Car- 

neiuB,  i.  274.  329;  statue,  391. 

See  ApoUo. 
Camion^  the  Boaroes  of  the,  ii.  294. 
Carnival,  feBtivities  during  the,  ii. 

109. 
CarytBy  its  site  at  Oi6za,  iii.  30. 

106.135. 

Cwvstut^  celebrated  for  its  wine, 

n.323. 
Cascade  of  the  Styx,  called  Mavra- 

n^ria,  iu.  167, 168. 
Cassandra  of   Troy,  i.  328;  her 

monument,'  ii.  36i8. 
Castor,  sculpture  of,    i.   95 ;  he 

founded  the  temple  of  Minerva 

Asia,  i.  162, 163.  273. 
Castorides,  i.  246. 
Catacomb  of  the  Epidanrii,  1.  216 ; 

catacombs  at  KsJivryta,  ii.  112. 
Cathari,  or  the  Pure,  deities  nam- 
ed, 1. 118. 
Cavern,  lofty,  beneath  the  rooks 

of  Mount  Chaon,  ii.  340. 
Cauoon,   monument   of,    i.    60 ; 

itream  of  this  name,  ii.  158. 
Canoones,  the,  1.  60. 
Caucones-Pylii,  1.  67. 
Cottf,  the  town,   and  temple  of 

iBsccdapius,  ii.  251. 
C«{00,   mysteries   of   Ceres  cele- 
brated at,  iii.  345,  346 ;  site  of, 

358. 

Celenderit^  fortress,  ii.  449. 
CeUmte,  Mount,  iU.  344; 
Cenehrem,  village,  ii.  342,  343. 
CenehreuB,  ui.  23^—237 ;  import- 
ance of  the  pass  of,  255. 
_  sea  of,  iii.  299. 

Cenchrias,  iii.  233. 
Cenerntmj  near  Cyparissia,  I  426, 

427. 
Centaurs  on  the  frise  of  the  temple 

of  Apollo  Epicuritts,  ii.  5. 
Cepheiu,  son  of  Aleus,  tradition, 

ui.  119.  .     ^ 

Cephisodorus,  distinguished  m  the 

battle  of  Mantineia,  i.  108. 
Cephisodotus,  Athenian  sculptor, 

a.  34. 
Cephissus,  temple  of,  at  Argos,  li. 

406. 
CerameimUy  the,  i.  108. 
Cmuutium,  mountain,  i.  491  ^4i. 

10.  13.  313. 


Cerbems,  grotto  from  whidi  Her<' 
cules  dri^^ged,  i.  998, 301. 

Ceres,  grove  of,  i.  59  ;  on  Monnt 
Alesium,  111.  119.  292;  templea 
of,  94.  106.  246;  at  Ttfnarum, 
300 ;  at  Messene,  369 ;  the  great 
ffoddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
li.  34,  35 ;  temple  at  Patns^  the 
well  at  which  the  sick  offered  up 
prayers,  130;  colossal  sculpture 
of  Ceres  and  Despana,  308  ; 
temple  near  Nestane,  iii.  47-  895, 
296.  364.  457.  471. 

Chthomay  i.  165  ;  u.  459. 

in  the  Corythenses,  temple, 

ti.  331. 

EleueMa,  i.  188;   ii.  101. 

971 ;  the  Eleusinium  of  Mount 
Taygetum,  iii.  3.  5. 137;  ttatne, 

170. 
in  Heloe,  sacred  grove,  ii. 

303. 

ZrtMio,  ii.  102. 


-  in   Onceium,    temptei  (of 


Erinnys,)  ii.  101. 

PanaoAoia,  iii.  189. 

Peia$gu,  U.  406. 

ProeUuiaj  mysteries  of,  iii. 


352. 


rtomia,  iii.  137. 
Thetmopkonu^  ii.  447< 


Cerigo,  island  of,  L  194.  254.  268. 

310. 
Ceryndoj  extant  walls  of,  iii.  184; 

site  of,  403.  405. 
CerywUee^  river,  iii.  403.  407- 
Chanmeia^  battle  of,  iii.  199. 
Chakia^  river,  i.  58.  66 ;  town  of, 

59.  65.  420 ;  ii.  206. 
Chaloooondylas,  references  to  the 

Byzantine  historian,  i.  425 ;  ii. 

44.  173.  275. 
ChampUte,  family  of,  i.  10. 
Chandler*8  account  of  the  temple 

of  Venus  Catascopia,  ii.  446. 
Dr.,  quoted,  ii.  452  «  iii. 

289.  299.  310. 
Chaony  Mount,  source*  of  the  Era* 

sinus,  ii.  340.  342. 
Charadra^  i.  345. 
Charadrtu,  the  river,  i.  391.  463. 

481. 

stream    near   Argos, 

ancient  custom  related,  ii.  364. 
394. 

Cheese,  export  of,  i.  46.  309 ;  ex- 
ported by  the  Adriatic  ships,  iii» 
115. 
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.Cheimarrhui^  Hver,  ii.  838. 

Chdrosophus,  sculptor,  u  94. 

Ckrionaku^  cape,  i.  7-  62 ;  or  Gla- 
rantza,  ii.  175. 

ChelydoreOf  mountain,  iii*  139. 220, 
221. 

Chersonesus,  peninsula  near  Co- 
rinth, iii.  309,  310. 

battle  ofy  iii.  310. 

Chiton,  i.  168. 

ChenifUy  the  valley,  i.  330.  332. 

^ChamOf  on  Mount  Boreinm,  i.  120. 

or  the  Dyke,  ii.  316.  318 ; 

iii.  35. 

Christianopolis,  thesee  of  Arkadhia, 
or,  i.  10. 

Chrysis,  the  prfestess,  ii.  391. 

Cicero,  reckoned  three  ^scuUipii, 
ii.  26. 

Circus  of  Lacedaenum,  i.  156.  176. 
185 ;  ii.  633. 

CUtOj  the  fountain,  ii.  281. 

Cisterns,  ancient  bottle-shaped,  ii. 
146. 

dadeus,  a  river  flowing  by  Olym- 
pia,  i.  25.  29,  30.  32.  40. 

Clarium^  castle  of  the  Mc^opo- 
Htis,  ii.  323. 

Caeisthenes  of  Sicyon,  iii.  360. 

CleitOTy  its  walls  on  the  heights 
above  the  Klitora  river,  ii.  257* 

■  illustration  of  the  walls,  ii. 

258 ;  its  edifices,  260. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Laoedcmon,  i. 
142.  219 ;  plunders  Me^opolis, 
ii.  29;  captures  the  atadel  of 
Argos,  ii.  410,  411.  483.  526; 
afto"  the  taking  of  Sparta  he  flies 
into  Egypt,  iii.  122.  161.  311. 

CteptydrOy  at  Messene,  the  foun- 
tain, or  Water  of  Secrecy,  1.  367, 
36&  371.  386. 

Cleon,  house  of  King,  iii.  360. 

Cleonm,  river  of,  iii.  324. 

Hellenic  foundations  of,  iiL 

325  0IM7. 

Cleonymus,  i.  219. 

Climate  of  the  maritime  plains 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Arca- 
dian hills,  ii.  15.  20 ;  Kalivryta 
very  unhealthy,  111  ;  cold  of 
mountains  injurious  to  people 
living  on  the  coasts  beneath  them, 
142 ;  fc^  and  chilly  air  of  Ar- 
cadia, iii.  24. 

CKfiMur,  the  road  called,  ii.  413 ; 
iii.  46.  52. 

CHiory  valley  of,  ii.  109. 
VOL.  III. 


Club  of  Hercules,  -wild  olive  the 
r^germination  of  the,  iL  444. 

ClytsBmnestra,  statue  of,  i.  147. 

Cnqealutf  Mountain,  festival  of 
Diana  on  the,  ii.  119;  the  hill 
of  Kastania,  122. 

CtMcadium^  the  hill,  i.  274.  276. 

Cnadon  at  Sparta,  the,  i.  180,  181. 
276;  ui.  12. 

Cnageus,  i.  170. 

Coccus  of  the  prinari  oak  trees  in 
the  Morea  yielding  a  crimson 
dve,  i.  260. 

Cockerell,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  i.  27;  dis- 
covery of  a  frize  at  Basse,  ii.  5. 
467. 

Coeus,  votive  hehnet  inscribed  with 
the  name,  i.  47,  48.  82. 

'  river,  i.  391  ;  at  the  Derve- 
ni  of  KokUa,  392.  482. 

Coins,  andent,  of  Patrn,  ii.  126. 
146 ;  purchased  at  Barbitza,  iii. 
31 ;  of  Stymphalus,  113 ;  of  La- 
cedaomon,  239 ;  of  Sicyon,  378. 

Colsnus,  colony  led  by,  i.  442. 

Colchi,  their  worship  of  Minerva 
Asia,  i.  182.  274. 

Colona,  at  Sparta,  i.  \6X  171. 

Cohnidetf  near  Corone^  i,  442. 
445. 

Colonies,  Roman,  Niccpoiis  and 
Patrm^  ii.  124. 

Columns,  interesting  ancient,  t 
293.  488 ;  fine  cylinder  of  a  co- 
lumn on  Mount  Cotylium,  ii.  2 ; 
extant  columns  at  the  castle  tk 
St.  Helene,  18 ;  of  the  Acora  of 
Megalopolis,  38 ;  at  a  wdl  near 
Tripolitza,  47  $  at  Levfdhi,  278 ; 
column  of  the  Heneum,  387; 
beautiful  Doric  at  ^gina,  435 ; 
unusual  Doric  profile,  iii.  101. 

Combe,  Mr.  Taylor,  his  illustra- 
tions of  marbles  and  antiquities, 
ii.  5. 

Common  Hearth  of  the  Arcadians, 
i.  94 ;  monument  called  the  Com- 
mon Hearth,  107. 

Comnenus,  Andronicus,  i.  205. 

Conon,  achievement  of  the  Athe# 
nian  commander,  iii.  410. 

Constantino,  emperor,  i.  199. 236. 

Constantinople,  i.  10.  14.  86.  126. 
131.  133.  220.  242.  317.  34K 
347. 

ConfoporvMi,  foot-road  to  Aigoe 
from  Corinth,  iii.  328. 
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CopaU  in  B<BOtia,  Ltke,  ffi.  I4a 

CmuconmutUy  or  laUmd  of  Crows, 
In  the  Ladon  rirer,  ii.  90.  102. 

Core,  or  Proterptne,  ii.  34,  35. 

Corfu,  ii.  274. 

CoRiMTH,  i.  laa  142.  176-  224. 
341 ;  its  tinhealthiness,  ii.  142; 
Roman  colony  established  by 
Julius  Caesar,  iii.  188 ;  arrived 
at  the  dty,  228 ;  its  ports,  an- 
cient monnments,  and  long 
walls ;  comparison  of  the  accounts 
by  ancient  and  modem  travel- 
lers, and  its  actual  state^  229 
— ^237  ;  existing  remains  of  the 
Roman  edifices,  244  ;  ruins  of 
the  Grecian  buildings,  246 ;  the 
L(mg  Wi^s  of  Corinth,  261_ 
264  ;  their  demolition,  266  ; 
great  height  of  the  dty  walls, 
263  ;  modem  pronunciation  of 
the  name  Korintbo  [Oortho], 
262 ;  strength  of  the  position  of 
Corinth,  302.  322 ;  reflections  on 
the  power  and  influence  of  the 
andent  dty,  322. 

Gtilf  of,  ii.  348. 

ComwTHiA,  the,  iii.  229  ;  re- 
marks on  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions of,  306. 

Corinthiac  gulf,  great  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  diversified  coast,  iii. 
313.  307. 

Corinthian  coast,  topography  of  the, 
iii.  30a 

■  Gulf,  prospect  of  the, 

iii.  183 ;  fine  harbours  of  the  N. 
coast,  186. 

—  war,  attack  on  Corinth 


by  Pnudtas  and  the  Lacednmo- 

nians,  iii.  262  et  aeq, 
Corinthians,  battles  in  which  they 

partidpated,  iii.  309. 
Cork  trees,  iii.  62. 
Com,  export  of,  i.  34.  46, 47 ;  sea- 
son of  sowing  in  Mani,  322. 
Corcebus,  epigram  on  the  tomb  of, 

ii.  75. 
Corcne^    position  of   the  andent 

town,  i.  439,  440. 
C<nt>nelli*8  obsorations  on  Greece, 

i.  130.  210.  307.  324. 
Coronis,  statue  and  worship  of,  iii. 

378. 
Corsica,  emigration  from  Vitylo  to, 

i.  314. 
Coryphiuium^  promontory  and  foi^ 

tress  adjacent  to  the  island  Spha-  I 


gia,  i.  03.  411 ;  teofpHoo,  4I3L 
424. 

Cotyphmumj  monntain,  ii.  4S&^ 

Corythenses,  the,  ii.  333,  334. 

Cos,  island  of,  i.  48  ;  daUghtfol 
climate  of,  ii.  429. 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  i.  15. 

CofyAiiai,  Mount,  1.  492;  Ihur- 
mento  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo 
Epicurius  seen  on  the  hill,  ii.  1, 
ei  teq, ;  a  branch  of  the  LycMui 
range,  10;  named  from  Coiifhnm, 
near  Pkigaieia^  IS;  spring  on, 
1& 

Cctffhm^  a  castle  appertaining  to 
the  Phigaletuei^  ii.  12 ;  ito  site 
may  be  determined  bv  Uie  disco- 
very of  a  temple  of  Venus,  IS  ; 
i.  493. 

Coundl-cfaamber  at  Megalopolis,  iL 
36. 

house  al  Olympia,  L  34. 

Cranae,  island,  i.  247. 

Craneiumy  at  Corinth,  L  176* 

Cranes,  carriers  of  smaller  biida, 
ii.  60. 

CralMi^  Moant,  iii.  138  ;  the  hill 
of  Zariikhla,  160.  167. 

sources  of  the  river,  iii. 

138;  river  below  Klukines,  167  ; 
ravine  of  the  Akrata,  172 ;  river, 
394 ;  its  sources  near  JEgmy  406, 
407. 

CrMiifOT,  ridge  of,  {.  99.  121  ;  ik 
318;  katav6thra  on  Uie  southern 
side  of  Mount,  iii.  42. 

Cresphontes,  Dorian  oonquerory 
territory  acquired  by  him,  i.  364. 
369.  467.  46a 

Crete,  island  of,  i.  170.  900.  907^ 
the  education  of  Jupiter,  ii.  310. 

Creuait,  at  Ldvadostro,  iii.  3161 

Crtw,  river,  iii.  392,  39S. 

CroeoB,  i.  249.  267. 

Cromi,  or  CnwmtM,  walls  of,  ii.  44  ; 
vestiges  of  the  dty,  294  ;  at  Sa- 
mara, 297.  323. 

Crommpon,  vestiges  of  this  town, 
m.  307,  308. 

capture  of,  iii.  266. 

Cfoneium^  Mount,  1.  26. 29, 30. 36. 
Sa  42  ;  ii.  203. 

Crokma,  and  the  river  Crsthis  in 
Italy,  iii.  417. 

Crows,  island  of,  ii.  74. 

Crudfixion,  the,  i.  340. 

Croni,  the  fountain,  i.  69.  420; 
ii.  300. 
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Crypt0^  ot  Setretr  Entnmoe  to  the 

it»dium  at  Olympia,  L  39. 
Curetesy  the,  i.  3fi9.  371. 
Camnt  plantationii  of  the  plain  of 

Patra,  U.   123,  186 1  atimated 

▼alua  of  than,  164. 
Curranta,  or  dwarf  grapet  of  the 

Morte,  ii.  126 ;  their  perfiime, 

141 )  cultivation,  348. 
CastomB,  modemand  andent,  L  448. 
C3rathuB  offering  the  cup  to  Her- 

culci,  ill.  342. 
Cydopes,  their  masonry  exemplified 

in  the  remains  of  Tiryns,  ii.  350; 

their  works  at  Mycene,  366; 

altan  of  the,  iii.  891.  296. 
Cfflarabia^  a  gymnasium,  ii.  407* 
Cylarabus,  son  of  Sthenelttt,  tomb, 

ii.  407. 
CyUene^  Mount,  L  7;  the  highest 

mountain  of  Arcadia,  iii.  138. 
site  at  Glartota,  ii.  163 ; 

the  harbour,  iL  174;  iii.   111. 

116. 
CynrnthOy  its   situation,    ii.  109; 

dissensions  of  the  dtissens,  iii. 

120;    deetruction  of  Uie  dty, 

130;  its  site  at  Kal&vryta,  179 ; 

Arcadian  dty,  iii«  404. 
Cynisca,  heroum  of,  i.  166. 
Cynortas,  tomb  of,  L  163. 
Cyvtotiins,  1.  178. 
Cynosurensei,  the,  L  176. 178. 
Cynuraei,  the,  ii.  380 ;  their  towns 

determined,  323 ;  CuHuria^  493. 
Cffpariitia,  town  of  Messenia,  i. 

229.  372.  426.  482. 
Qporwntf,  L  62.  72.  82. 
Cyparissian  mountain,  i.  76.  226. 

J^ ^392. 

Cpparisnu^  i.  293* 

CfffhaniOj  pott,  ii.  601. 

Cypi^sa  trees,  i.  218 ;  great  cypress 

at  Patra,  ii.  147 ;  cypieaMa  called 

the  Virgins,  246. 
Cypresses,  ^;rore  named  the  Cra- 

nAumy  iii.  234. 
Cypteloy  the   fort   taken  by  the 

Spartans,  ii.  382. 
Cypsefau,  box  of,  i.  36 ;  king  of 

Arcadia,  468;  race  of,  ii.  331 ; 

his  olfaring  of  a  ■tatue  of  Jupiter 

of  hammered  gold,  iii.  276. 
Cyrttf,  sanctuary  of  .Aecttlapius  at, 

iii.  819.  823. 
Cythera,  island  of,  127.  883. 
Cydkmv,  the  rher»  it  192. 


D. 

DiBDALVS,   Statues  by,  ii«  296; 

worlds  of  the  sculptor,  iii.  240. 
Dalion,  river,  L  60. 
Damophon   of   Messene,   colossal 

sculptures  by,  i.   369;   iL  36, 

369;  iii.  189. 
Danae,  brazen  chamber  at  Argot, 

in  which  Acrisius  confined  her, 

ii.  382;  description,  409. 
Danans,  tlironeof ;  his  competition 

with  Gelanor,  ii.  402 ;  his  daugh- 
ters, 405_477*  479. 
Daphne,  account  by  the  poets  of, 

ii.  267. 
Dardanus,   cavern   noted  for  the 

birth  aiy  i.  60. 
Davi&,  river  of,  or  the  HeUuon^  i. 

116 ;  vale  of,  ii.  61 ;  village,  62. 
Death,  statue  representing,  i.  170. 
Deme^  fresh  water  rising  in  the 

sea,  near  Oenethllnm  in  Argolis, 

ii.  480,  481 ;  iii.  47-  66. 
DeiroMy  the  hiU,  at  Argos,  ii.  400; 

the  gate  of  Deiras,  400.  411. 
Delaman&ra,    antiquities    at    the 

ruined  church,  ii.  349. 
DeBkli-baha,  nick  off  the  island 

Sphacteria,  i.  400. 
Deliklitzi,  village,  i.  434. 
Delimemi,  i.  364. 
Ddphi,  treasuries  at,  i.  39;  tomb 

of  Areas  transported  by  command 

of  the  orade,  107;  the  orade, 

180. 
Ddus,  ravaged  by  Metrophanes,  i. 

214. 
Demetrius  Polioroetes,  i.  179  ;  his 

oonquest  of  Athens  and  attadc 

upon  Sparta,  iii.  84. 
son  of  Antigonus,  cap- 
tures Sicyon,  iii.  260.  366.  ei»eg» 
-  son  of  Plulip,   L  370, 


393. 


-  St.,  or  Ai  Dhimitri,  on 
the  coast  near  Vityki,  i.  380, 
321. 

Demiro,  in  the  plain  of  the  Euro- 
tas,  iii.  16. 

Demosthenss,  commander  of  the 
Athenian  armament  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  Pyhis,  i.  401,  «f  $§q. ; 
death  of  the  orator,  iL  462. 

DetUhelUUiiy  a  district  of  Messenia, 
LS64. 
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Deomeneia,  bnuEen  statue  of,  i.  108. 

Derm  in  Mestenia,  1.  467- 

DffrrAtum,  statue  of  Diana  Der- 
rhiatis,  iii.  3.  5. 

Denreni,  guard-house  of  a  pass ; — 
Mount  Smema,  i.  62. 64 ;  of  the 
Stenuri,  124.  190.  193. 

— bridge  of  the,  near  the 

khan  of  Tara,  u.  269. 

Dervish  Bey,  i.  191. 

Despcena,  statue  of,  ii.  10.  296; 
colossal  sculpture  of,  308 ;  tem- 
ple of  the  ^  Mistress  %  306,  30?. 

Devils,  a  quarrel  between  two  de- 
mons on  Mount  Saeti,  iii.  148. 

Dhafni,  Pale6,  i.  266. 

Dhamali,  former  importance  of  the 
bishopric  and  town  of,  ii.  446. 

Dhekatia,  the  tithe,  i.  3.  11. 

Phiak6fto,  stream  joining  the  sea 
at,  u.  Ill;  river  of,  iii.  396. 

Dhi^lo,  explanation  of  the  word, 
iii.  106. 

DhiavoUtza,  town  of,  i.  481.  483. 

Dhidhavra,  village,  iii.  396. 

Dhikh6,  a  ravine  so  named,  i.  286. 

Dhikova,  vestiges  of  a  temple  at, 

i.  267.  277. 

DMmandra,  village,  i.  483.  486. 

Dhimitzana,  town  on  a  moun- 
tain-ridge, i.  82 ;  situation  above 
the  Alpbeius,  ii.  19. 22 ;  studies 
in  the  school,  60 ;  romantic  cha- 
racter of  the  position,  and  an- 
cient vestiges,  63 ;  iii.  126. 

Dhloforti,  hill  of,  ii.  10,  11.  18 ;  it 
is  the  proper  Lyemttm^  19 ;  the 
lowest  falls,  20;  Dhioforti  and 
Tetrazi  are  the  highest  points  of 
the  Lyoean  range,  Sfj;  this 
mountain  is  the  sacred  summit 
of  Olympus,  ii.  313 ;  the  modem 
name  is  significant,  314.  316. 

Dhipotamb  river,  formed  of  the 
Pidhima  and  Mavrozumeno,  i. 

36a 

Dhivri,  town  of,  ii.  116.  229.  236. 

e'i  »eq, 
Dhomoko,  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 

at,  ii.  204 ;   the  modem  town 

once  important,  238 ;  the  river, 

239. 
Dhoriza,  i.  266. 
Dhoaca,  monastery  of,  iii.  167* 
DhragoY,  i.  488. 
Dhrepano,— Ci^   Drepanum^  iii. 

196. 
Dhulians,  vilUige,  ii.  326,  327. 


DhnUana,  rirer  of,  11.  327*  333. 

Dia,  or  Hebe,  temple  of,  iii.  344. 

DicuSy  conduct  of,  iii.  203. 

Diana,  various  particulars  of  thft 
goddess's  celebrated  temples,  fes- 
tivals, and  statues,  i.  146.  162. 
274.  329.  364;  ii.  127-  214.  400. 
623 ;  iii.  233. 239. 266. 296, 296; 
her  temple  at  Ageira,  388. 
■  ■  ./E^fiidBia,  I.  166. 

Agroigra,  ii.  37- 

Alpheiaa^  at    Letrini,   iL 

188. 

Alpheionioy  or  AlpheUua^  I. 

68.189. 

CaUUU^  temple,  ii.  300. 

CedrwUis,  iii.  100. 

'■ —  Cnaeaiena^  iii.  119^ 

Cnagia,  i.  170. 

CnateaHs^  i.  122. 

Cordaxy  ii.  209. 

Daphnaa^  temple,  i.  274. 

Dictynna^  i.  162.  274.  276. 
Ephetia^  ii.  33 ;  temple  and 


festival  at  Sdllus,  214.  216. 

Hegemache^  i.  166. 

Hegemone^  i.  93 ;  ii.  307* 

Hemerena,  ii.  110;  iii.  179l 

Hiereiay  ii.  317. 

ruariay  i.  166. 177* 

Laphria,  ii.  127. 

LeueophrgeMj  i.  147- 

— "'  Ltmiuso,  i.  166 ;  iii.  369. 

LimnaHsy  i.  122 ;  ii.  129. 

Lgoeia,   temple    built    by 


Hippolytus,  ii.  444. 

LgcoatiSy  ii.  304; 

Mytia,  iii.  14. 

Nemidia,  ii.  168. 

OriMa^  i.  168;  ii.  341. 

PoMw,  iii.  360. 

PaMo,  ii.  405. 

Pheraa,  ii.  409;  iii.  363. 

^mw^tt  i*  369. 


w  Pgronta^  iii.  138. 

Soteira^  ii.  34 ;  her  temple 

founded  by  Theseus,  ii.  443 ;  ui. 
218. 

StpmphaRoy  temple,  iii.  113. 

TrielaruL,  temple,  iii.  413. 


Diagon^  river,  ii.  85 ;  or  the  stivam 
called  the  DaRon,  89.  208. 

Dictynna,  temple  of,  i.  162.  274. 

Dictynneium,  i.  173.  274. 

Dike,  the  battle  at  the  Great,  i. 
460.467. 

Dindymene  and  Attes,  temple  o^ 
ii.  12&  162. 
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Piodetian,  i.  883. 

Diodonis,  his  deflcription  of  the 
Theban  invasion  of  Laoonia,  iii. 
29 ;  quoted  with  respect  to  Sicy- 
on,  iii.  366,  367* 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  his  statue  in 
Lechcum,  iii.  234. 

Diolcus,  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
iii.  297.  300. 

Diomedes,  i.  432 ;  founds  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  Oxyderoes,  ii. 
410;  temples  dedicated  by,  ii. 
445.466. 

Dionysias,  the  fountain,  i.  72. 

Dionyiium,  the,  i.  163.  171* 

Diophanes,  commander  of  the  A- 
chaian  forces,  i.  388;  son  of 
DisBus,  statue  of,  and  elegy,  ii. 

.  33. 

Dioscuri,  temples  and  statues  of 
the,  i.  106.  163.  165.  182.  249. 
267.  32&  369;  called  the  Great 
Gods,  ii.  260 ;  statues  by  Dipce* 
nus  and  Scyllis,  of  them  and  their 

.  sous,  and  cif  Hilaeira  and  Phcebe, 
in  ebony,  ii.  407. 

/Moseurittfii,  explanation  of  the 
name,  ii,  186;  iii.  132;  in  the 

.    PhHiisia,  360. 

DiprnQf  its  ruins  on  a  rock  near  the 
Helisson,  ii.  62. 

pisdpline,  military,  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  iii.  82. 

Dium,  in  Macedonia,  i.  138;  de- 
stroyed by  the  ^tolians,  iii.  132. 

Pjamitiko,  i.  483. 

PjezaSr,  £yalet  of  the,  or  govern- 
ment  general  of  the  Islands,  i. 
46. 

Djidj6ri,.  village  and  river,  i.  396. 

Djimova.    See  Tzfmova. 

Djirdje,  i.  486. 

Pj6ia,  near  the  Alpheius,  L  23. 

Dob6,  the  Igumenos  of  the  monas- 
tery of,  ii.  177- 

Dodwell,  Mr.,  researches  of,  ii.  312. 

Ddlgorouki,  Russian  attempt  under 
this  officer  upon  Moth6ni,  i.  208. 

Ponndly,  C^»t.,  R.  N.  i.  286. 

Dontua^  town  of,  iii.  217. 

Dorceia,  i.  166. 

Dorceus,  i.  167* 

Dorians,  the,  i.  163.  46a 

Doric  temple,  i.  37 ;  capitals,  134 ; 
dialect,  293.  331.  384;  Doric 
partition  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
364,  366 ;  shafts  and  columns, 
ii.  4 ;'  dialect,  606. 


Doric  ardiitecture,  characteristics 
of  the  celebrated  temples  of  anti- 
quity, iii.  249.  See  the  Addi~ 
Hanoi  Note,  268—284. 

Dorimachus,  victorious  leader  of 
theiEtolians,iii.  123  129.  131. 

Dorium^  ruins  of,  i.  391 :  Mount, 
484,486. 

Dotadas,  the  Messenian,  i.  468. 

Dream  and  Sleep,  statues  of,  iii. 
361. 

Drepanum^  Cape  Dhrepano,  iii. 
413,  414.  417. 

DromuB,  i.   166.    167.   174—176, 

177. 

Dryopes,  the,  i.  442.  463. 

Dryops,  leader  of  the  Asinni,  i. 
442. 

Dumena,  iii.  1 83. 

Durali,  i.  231. 

Dyme,  beautiful  bay  near,  Ii.  163  f 
position  of,  160  ;  iii.  227* 

DisponHum^  emigration  of  its  in- 
habitants, ii.  193. 

E. 

Earth,  altar  of  the,  i.  93.  161, 

162;  statue  of,  ii.  130. 
Euryetemuty  temple  at  the 

place  named  Gausj  iii.  406. 
Earthquake,   Bura   destroyed   by 

one,  iii.  399  et  seq. ;  at  Vostitza, 

402. 
Earthquakes  in  the  Morca,  i.  341 ; 

effect  of  them  upon  the  ancient 

Greek  structures,  ii.  7*  113. 132; 

at   Patra,  143  ;   destruction  of 

Helice  and  Bura,  iii.  164. 
Eastern  aspect  common  to  Greek 

temples,  ii.  313. 
Easter,   mode  of  celebrating  the 

festival  by  the  Greeks,  i.  206. 

361.368.  476;  iii.  209. 
Echei»,  i.  346. 
Echemus,  monument  and  pillar  of, 

1.91.4. 
Edrene,  i.  220. 
Edris  Bey,  commandant  at  Ne6- 

kastro,  i.  399. 
Eel,  the,  ii.  100. 
Egeeta^  or  SegettOy  its  great  tem- 
ple, iiL  280. 
'Eghina,  gulf  of,  iii.  226.  SeeJEgi. 

na. 
Egypt,  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  i. 

2 ;  Btfiize  and  dhurra  of,  12. 


Eirm,  ate  of,  L  468.  486.  Ml  ;  iL 

14. 
Moutt,  dM  UMMuans  UoA- 

4«7, 


Elafon&n,  i.  216.  237;  u.  5ia 

Elaiiun,  Mount,  i.  485. 492.  488. 

£iafkm$,  iu  mm§nmfm  with  th* 
nrer  HeliMon,  iL  903b  905. 

Bbtus,  ■on  of  ArcM,  t  84. 

£/A;lm,  rirer,  i  301.  482. 

Blbia,  the,  L  1 ;  plainof  Eiit,  2; 
fvmarkftble  rock  of  Portca,  4 ; 
ooost  of  the  Deia,  7  S  tho  filflitfi 
hilk,  21 ;  extau,  87-  862.  48»; 
ttnitory  of  the,  iL  14. 151. 154 ; 
its  andent  geography,  178*  219 ; 
iu  niunerous  tcmplea,  231. 

Eleian  prophets  named  lamidw,  i. 
182,  l«3w 

Elciane,  their  poiMwiontaad  wan, 
i.  389;  ii.  77*  193.  198;  they 
presided  at  the  Olympic  contest, 
213;  theyoccuiMed  Psophis,246. 

Eleii,  the ;  Tripfaylia  inhabited  l^ 
the  three  tribes  of  Epeii,  Eleii, 
and  if  inytt,  63.  87 ;  dialeot  of 
the  Eleiant,  330. 

Elenltaea,  mountain,  il.  48. 

Eleutbero-Laooncs,  cities  of  Laoo- 
nia  formed  br  Augustas  into  the 
community  bearing  this  name, 
autonomous  and  freed  from  the 
rule  of  Sparta,  L  278,  279.  29). 
312.  329 ;  iii.  6 ;  Praaas  7* 

Eleuthero^Laoonic,  i.  219.  264. 

EUs,Ai,i253;  hiU  of,  above  An. 
dritaena,  ii.  16. 

Elias,  Kyr,  i.  450.  474. 

—  Saint,  chapel  of,  at  Sklavo- 

kh6ri,  i.  134  ;  mountain  of,  282 ; 
peak  of,  or  Makrvn6,  191.  321. 

BiUj  site  of,  i.  4  ;  tae  Peneius,  5: 
name  of  Ephyra,  6  ;  decennial 
archons,  6  ;  masonry,  28  ;  the 
community  of  Elis,  69  ;  roads  to 
the  city,  63.  372 ;  deficiency  of 
ancient  buildings,  ii.  178;  mo. 
numents  destroyed  by  Agis,  107 ; 
brick  waUs  visible,  219 ;  general 
account  of  the  ancient  dty,  220 ; 
iii.  227. 

ElUnik^kaatro,  local  name  of  an- 
cient ruins;  site  of  Andania,  i. 

388.478. 
— — river  of,  I.  483. 


Eloa,  pkin  ^  u  188l^88. 

183.485b 
el,  iii.78b 
■itianei  inte  th# 
Hippodrome  at  (Hympia,  i.  41. 

Emir  Aga,  a  Torit  ef  Kabviyta,  IL 


Snlalika  Khovia,  die,  an 
of  the  Sahan*s  sister,  i.  477 1  u. 


Bnaraipiierus,  i.  188L 
Endeia,  1.362. 
Endtfpus,  statne  of  M 
made  by,  i.  85. 


80. 
England,  invitation  ef  a 


to. 


English  travdlers,  their  habile,  ii» 

98. 
Emiptm^  river,  ii.  198- 
BnUpe,  u.  182. 
Enope^  i.  453. 
EnyaBus,  i.  187.  182. 
'Epakto,  the  author  enbaiiu  at,  iL 

152. 
Epamiaoadaa,  hlsmflifryaebiew^ 

DMBts,  his  Ibrtifications,  and  hia 

poUcy,  i  112. 143,  144. 174. 177- 

183.  388.  974.  473;  iL*4l ;  UL 

25.  29.  76  e/  i«^. ;  tomb  of,  81 ; 

his  henife  death,  82 ;  hSs  ttieAm, 

83. 
Epeioj  a  name  of  the  city  Cerena^ 

1.441. 
Epeiiy  the,  i.  6.  87 ;  atCaoked  by 

Hercules,  418 ;  their  boundary, 

ii.  181 ;  govemed  by  Awgolasy 

199. 
EptU/miy  town  of,  ii.  288L 
Ephebeium,  the,  I.  186. 
Ephebi,  the,  L  166,  106.  188- 
Ephesus,  victory  of  Lysaadgr  at, 

i.  189. 
Ephoreia,  L  161. 
Ephori,  magistrates  mentiemd  in 

inscriptions  at  Kyparisse^  i.  181. 

293. 
Ephyra,  a  city,  aAsrwatds  EUs, 

i.6,7. 

Epidaurii,  the,  i.  218. 

Epidaurus  Limera,  i.  196. 218, 211* 
213—215.  217.  219. 222. 

,  road  to,  ii.  418;    the 

veered  grove,  417  ;  rtpute  of  the 
dtv  of,  428 ;  Ibrtifications  and 
public  edifices,  430  «l  ea^. 

Epidelium,  i.  815. 
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Spieicui,  the  fortran,  liL  973— 

87«. 
Epimelides,  i.  441. 
Epimenides,  L  162,  168. 
Epione,  wife  of  .fiiculapius,  ttatue 

of,  ii.  423.  431. 
Epitadas,    Spartan  oommaiider  in 

Sphacteria,  i.  406. 
EpUaihtm  on  the  left  Imnk  of  the 

Alpheiufl,  i.  65 ;  ii.  196 ;  site  of 

r^ryon,  or  Thryoe$$ay  198. 
Epochus,  i.  96. 
Epopeos,  temples  st  Sicyon  bailt 

by,  iii.  3^. 
Erana^  town  of,  i.  426. 
Bnmmu^   L  192 ;  Bouroes  of  the 

river,  ii.  340. 342. 470^  the  river 

of  Siymphaius^  iiL  1 18. 146. 
Ezgat»,  hermaic  statues  of  the  five 

ffods  called,  ii.  87> 
Erumys,  the  goddess,  ii.  102. 
£rifnutnihusy  river,  ii.  62.  ^6 ;  its 

junction  with  the  Alpheius^  89; 

its  rise  in  Mount  Lampeia,  196 ; 

at  Psophis,  241  et  *eq, 
•  mountain  appertain- 

ing to  Mount  'Olono,  ii.  69.  185. 

263. 
Euboea,  Mount,  the  Her«um,  iL 

392. 
Ettdeides,  Athenian  acnlptor,  iii. 

388. 
Eucosmus,  i.  168. 
Eumenidea,  temples  of  the,  ii.  294 ; 

iii.  363 ;  at  Ceryneia,  406 ;  these 

goddesses  were  also  called  Sem- 

nB,  862. 
Euphaes,  king  of  Messenia,  i.  462; 

his  death,  464. 
Eophemion,   Qniatus    Plotius,  1. 

373. 
Suphron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  iii.  348. 
Eupolis  of  Athens,  comic  writer, 

iii.  358. 
Euripidas,    ^tolian    commander, 

ii.  246.  248 ;  iii.  132,  133.  420. 
Euripides  quoted,  i.  148;  his  al- 

hirions  to  Cyclopean  walls,  ii. 

966;  his  €pitMt  for  liaoonia,  iii. 

26. 
Europe,  reports  from  Qreoce   to 

Western,  i.  131.  362. 
European  vessels,  i.  317*  324. 
£urota§y  river,  receives  the  Pan- 

delefanona  torrent,  i.  127 ;  oocurse, 

129.  134;  its  vale,  136;  reroaik- 

aible  aodivity^  137  ;  level  on  the 

waterside,  153 ;  the  bridge,  171. 


181  ;  the  Dromiis,  174 ;  ford^ 
176  ;  rocky  ravine,  191  ;  June- 
tion  of  the  Erasina,  192 ;  nar- 
row vale  or  anion,  194. 278. 362 ; 
source,  ii.  /317  ;  valley  of  this 
celebrated  river,  iii.  12 ;  caverns 
and  a  Uellemc  wall,  13  ;  river 
Iri,  18  ;  deep  glen,  19 ;  course 
underground,  37 ;  curious  fable, 
38. 

Eurybiades,  i.  168. 

Enrydes,  governor  of  Laconia,  i* 
223.  291  ;  bath  of,  iii.  239. 

Eurycydium,  grove  hatned,  i.  60. 

Euryleonis,  statue  of,  i.  170. 

Eurynome,  i.  492* 

Eurypon,  i.  172. 

Eurypylus,  monument  of,  ii.  128. 

Eur)'8thene8,  i.  457  ;  i>*  632. 
,  Eurytus,  son  of  Melaneus,  i.  391* 
i      456. 

and  Cteatus,  mamudeni 

of,  iU.  326. 

Etiiaoy  poution  «f,  iL  319 ;  iii.  31 
—33. 

Eutresii,  the,  ii.  320. 

Eva,  city,  i.  9;  hill,  142;  ii.  47& 
493 ;  Mount,  629,  630. 

Evan,  Mount,  above  MeHene,  U 
80  ;  adjacent  ruins,  369.  366. 
36&  376.  382.  384.  394. 

Evander  leads  a  ookmy  from  PaU 
lantium  to  Borne,  the  origin  of 
the  name  Palatine,  f.  118,  119 ; 
visited  at  Phaneus  by  Anchises, 
iii.  162. 

Evenus,  accumulation  of  soil  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  ii.  148. 

Evgazia,  the  wind,  iii.  207* 

Evil  Counsel,  i.  260. 

Evloghia,  a  disease  of  ahesp,  i.  19. 

Evorat,  i.  188 ;  chase  for  hears, 
stags,  and  other  animals  at,  iii.  3. 

Excavations  made  at  some  ancient 
Grecian  sites,  iL  6  ;  by  Liord 
Elgin  ait  Myeenaa,  373. 

Executions  in  the  Mor^  t  exposure 
of  the  culprits  after  death,  iii. 
36 ;  impaling,  93. 

Exokhori,  the  southern  ouarter  of 
Mistra,  i.  130. 

Eyalet  of  the  Djeanir,  i.  46. 


F. 

False  infonnation  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  travellers,  ii.  I77,  |^ 
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uiirl,  adtivation  and  eropt  near,  | 
i.  3;  road,  50,  51.  76;  ii.  13; 
the  caade,  16 ;  description  of  the 
town,    68;    intaglio  pnrdiaaed 
there,  80* 

FanaHtiko,  Mount,  viHMS  and 
cultivation  at  the  foot  o^  ii.  15 ; 
the  hill  described,  16.  08 ;  riew 
from  its  LZ.  peak  Zakkiika, 
69 ;  the  western  summit,  81* 

Farmid,  i.  354.  358. 

Fates,  the,  i.  161 ;  led  by  Japiter, 

ii.  307. 
Fauvel,  Monsieur,  his  researdies 

at  Olympia,  L  33. 
Feshes,  red  caps  fitting  tight  on 

the  head,  i.  138. 
Fflia,  or  F^  viUage,  i.  388;  il. 

268. 
Filiatri,  quantity  of  oil  the  pro- 

duoe  of,  i.  74. 
FikdUUi,    monastery    on     Mount 

Movri,  U.  163. 
Finger,  monument  of  the,  relating 

to  Orestes,  ii.  294. 
Finiki,  viUage  of,  i.  201.  204.  222. 

230. 
Finikidtika,  i.  222. 
Fir,  forests  of,  ii.  116. 
Flamborftaa,  valley  of,  ill.    222, 

223. 
Flamininus,  T.  Q.,  i.  173^  388. 
Fhix    coltivated    in    Achaia   and 

E]eia,U.  166. 
Floka,  village  above  the  Pisaan 

vaUey,i.  24.  26;  ii.  192. 
Fonis,  river  of,  ii.  95. 
^-^-^mountain  of,  iii.  142. 150. 
village  and  kalyvia.  Hi.  114 

^117.  141.  147.  156. 
FonSatiko,  river,  iu.  141,  142, 143. 

157. 

Fonissa,  the  river,  iii.  220.  385. 

393. 
Fonts,  baptismal,  i.  499. 
Formioa  Leo^  the,  and  itt  oonioal 

habitation,  ii.  89. 
Forest  scenery,  ii.  232. 
Fortresses,  character  of  the  early 

Greek  cities,  ii.  319. 
Fortune,  temples  of,  i.  862;  iii. 

237;  temple  at  Megalopolis,  ii. 

34 ;  colossal  statue  at  Elis,  224 ; 

statue  described,  iii.  388. 
AenBo,  temple  at  Sicyon, 

m.  359. 
Frango-Limiona,  the  harbour  call- 
ed, iii.  313. 


Frangdvrysi,  or  FnAk^pring,  tf 
fountain  near  Tripolitsa,  L  84. 
117;  plel>^  ^  Frangdvrysi,  iL 
45;  the  khan  and  rivulet,  46; 
paleo-kastro  of,  ill.  34;  khan 
and  fountain  of,  34 ;  the  emisaory 
of  the  stream  of  the  Taki,  42| 
sources  on  the  East,  38,  38 ;  the 
emisBory  of  the  Samnda  Pocam6i» 
42. 

Frank  princes  of  the  Morea,  iL  21. 
27 ;  eodedastical  edifices  of  tha 
date  of  their  principalities,  87* 
89 ;  Frank  conquest,  136. 173* 

Franks,  devastations  committed  by 
them  in  the  Morea,  i.  306. 

French,  jealousy  of  the  Turks  with 
respect  to  the,  ii.  49. 

Friday,  Good,  observance  of,  i.  340b 

Fridjala,  L  354.  476. 

Fuka,  Mount,  iii,  325.  328. 

G. 

Gaidhama,  ridge  of,  iii.  174. 

GaUts,  castle  of;  u.  104. 

GalaUUd,  bay  of,  ui.  235. 
>     " —  viBage  of,  iii.  285. 

Galaxidhi,  iii  186. 

Gallo,  Kavo,  or  ^crilor,  L  435. 
443. 

Garbelca,  i.  262. 

Garbino  wind,  i.  283. 

GarUtaea,  i.  192. 

Gardhiki,  viUage  near  a  mountain 
pass,  i.  82 ;  former  importance 
of,  ii.  45 ;  iii.  18. 

Gargaliano,  wine  of  this  village,  1. 
74.  389.  308;  island  of  Vtod, 
428. 

Garea^  its  site  near  Dhuliana,  ii. 
333. 

Gareaiei^  river,  ii.  332. 

Gaseptum,  L  162. 

Gastiini,  the  author  lands  here 
from  Zante  in  1805,  i.  1 ;  river 
of  Gastdni  or  Peneiua^  town  de- 
scribed, 2 ;  water,  8 ;  sea-ports, 
10 ;  imposts,  11 ;  crops,  13 ;  the 
metayer's  mode  of  agriculture, 
15 ;  the  kisasi  or  district,  44 ; 
exports,  46,  47 ;  neglect  of  edu^ 
cation,  ii.  177- 

Gates  of  ancient  towns,  remaik- 
aUe  eyamplfs,  ii.  25. 

GoAeatoA,  vale  and  river,  ii.  294. 
322, 323. 
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Gatheatefe,  the  rivtt  of  Gfaianeus, 

iii.  33. 
Omls,  their  invwian  of  Oreeoe,  ii. 

125. 
Oavrii,nmianttc  hill,  iii.  343;  the 

name,  346. 
OdhAni,  Tillage,  i.  83. 
the  torrent,  IL  46 ;  iii. 

41. 
QeU,  Sir  William,  traveb  of,  ii. 

314. 
QeoM  and  coins  on  which  the  cele- 
brated statues  of  antiquity  were 

represented,  ii.  80. 
Gensth^um,  Theseus  bom  at,  ii. 

448—480 ;  of  Argotis,  iii.  47- 
Oeoige,  plain  of  St.,  iiL  107* 

" mountain  of  St.,  236.  349. 

town  of,  iii.    336,  336; 

its  healthy  situation  aivi   cool 

climate,  337* 

dmrch  of,  at  Arkadhfa, 


and  vestiges  of  antiquity,  i.  Jl, 
72. 

feast  of,  i.  476. 


Gens,  fortress  near  Sicyon,  iii.  376. 
eeraneia,  hUl  of,  iii.  313. 
GeranihrtB,  situation  of,  iii.  6. 
G^reniot  its  cavern;  site  occupied 

by  Kitries,  i.  323 ;  the  Homeric 

£fMp0,  339.  36L    . 
GermUeiumj  ridge,  iii.  116,  116. 

143. 
Ghelini,  hamlet  of,  iiL  224.  226. 
OheorgUtika,  ii.  328. 
Oheraki,    commanding  site,    and 

Hellenic  vestiges,   iii.  8.     See 

leraki. 
Ohermotiana,    or    Ohennotsani, 

monastery  of,  iL   116;  village, 

121. 336.  340. 
Ghiancus,  or  lan^s,  village,  iii. 

33 ;  ■•  w.  spring  of  the  A^heius 

copious,  t&. 
GhiorgW,  Kyr,    [Avg^erino,]  i. 

32  33. 
Ghiorghio,  i.  336.  367. 
Ghiorgfaitxa,  village  of,  i.  136 ;  iii. 

17—20. 
Ghirinia  of  the  Morea,  i.  13. 
Ghfftissa,  Cape,  Ui.  211. 
Ghynmovuni,  hill  of,  iii.  314.  333. 

334,336. 
Giants,  bones  of  one  of  the,  ii.  37* 
Gibraltar,  i.  303. 
Gioca,  in  the  plain  of  Pheneus,  iii. 

106  ;  pass  of,  118.  141—148. 
GiU,  i.  387,  288,  289.  310. 


Gitiadas,i.l46.109. 

Glarentza,  or  Glarantaea,  its  mined 

castle,  harbour,  and  vestiges  of 

CpUene,  i.  10.  46;  iL  173,  174; 

Cape  Glarentsa,  176L 
Glatza,  i.  73. 
Olauce,  fountain,  iiL  340. 
Glauetu^  the  torrent,  ii.  133.  164. 
GHgoraki,  Antony,  or  Andon,  Bey 

of  Mani,  L  334,  ei  eeq.;  241. 

263.  260. 290.  318. 
Dhinutrio,  L  316.  336. 

236. 
- — -—John.  SeeTMonii'Beffm 

Thodhoro,  L  236. 

Glympeis,  i.  139. 

Gfympca,  near  the  Cynurian  passes, 

ui.  9. 
GiyppiiL,  town,  iii.  7,  8. 
Gof6,  fish  of  a  great  sise,  iii.  211. 
OonoBssa,  pointed  hill  named  also 
•    Donoessa  and  Donussa,  iiL  386. 
Good  Friday,  L  340. 

God,  temple  of  the,  ii.  3031 

Goranus,  L  266. 

Gordian,  L  293. 

Gorgasus,  i.  344. 

Goiges  of  mountidns  in  the  Mor4a, 

pass  of  Mount  Tayjipetum,  i.  473 ; 

between  the  Karitena  hill  and 

Dhiof6rti,  ii.  21 ;  of  Tjimbaru, 

46;    near    MaguJiana,    69;   of 

Newrs,  a  pass  A  great  strength, 

120;  pass  of  Mount  Kravari,  iiL 

34  ;  near  Vostitza,  184. 
GarguSf   In    the    Thelpusia,    iiL 

132. 
Gort^nhu  river,  otherwise  the  Lum 

fiiM,  iL  24.  26.  69.  390.  292. 
Gariifs^  site  of  this  ancient  town 

near  Atzikolo,  ii.  34 ;  the  Asde* 

pieium,  26;  city  of,  and  temple 

of  iGsculapius,  290. 
Gothic  church  in  ruin,  near  the  AU 

pheius,  ii.  87 ;  delineations  of  iu 
■  pointed  windows,  88. 
Goths,  i.  185. 
Graces,  temples,  &c.  of  the,  i.  146, 

147.  166 ;  iL  223,  224. 
Grainy  cultivation  of  the  Morea, 

L14& 
Griinitza,  village  of,  ilL  Ua 
Greai  Gcddeesei,  or  Ceres  and  Pro- 

serpine,  their  peribdlus  and  suu 

tues  at  Megalopdis,  ii.  35,  36 ; 

their  cereojony  at  Bathos,  291. 
Greateei  Godt^  statues  of  clay  of 

the,u.  ua 
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Greek  church,  tho,  L  888 ;  ttodUM 

pnitaad  bymdi  m  are  intend- 
ed for  the  prieMliood,  ii.  61. 
Graeks,  modern,  their  perwmel  «p- 

pearance,  hardihood,  and  active 

eKertionfl,  iii.  172, 179^ 
Gr^goras,  Nicephonis,  i.  186. 
Oflvi,  ▼iDage  oC,  i.  4S5. 
OfOMo,  Kavo,  L  888, 887, 388, 880. 

883.  308.  81 1.  881. 
GijlluB,  ton  of  Xenophon,  L  107t 

108  ;  nid  to  have  shun  Epami- 

nondai,  iii.  82. 
Guildford,  JBari  of,  caJdrtieii,  iU. 

865. 
Gulianika,  L  865. 
OaBBTttk,  the,  i.  11. 
GurtsiUi,  Tillage,  i.  103.  108,  110. 

118. 

hiU  of,  iii.  05.  87. 

Goiiiniiatra,  ndna  of  an  andent 

dty  near,  iu.  480. 
Gymnasia,  Tarioua,   L    107>  37<^ 

381.  480;  at Megalopolia, U.  36. 

38;  atElis,  820. 
Gytheatei,  i.  878. 
G^tMum,  city  of,  i.  833;  the  mine 

oalied  Peleopoli*  844,  e<  «m.; 

valley  of  GffMitim,  880;  vieinky 

of,  373;  ooarM  white  auurfale, 

888. 


H. 

Hades,  temple  of,  L  68 ;  ii.  884. 
Hadrian,  the  Emperor,  his  pubUc 

worlct  in  Greeee,  L  105.  113; 

ii.48;  iii.  48.  118.843. 
Hmmammy  founded  by  Hmdoii,  ton 

of  liyoaon,  fa.  317* 
Hifpioi,  statue  of  the  nymph,  ii. 

35.  310. 
■    -  fimntain  on  Mount  Lyes. 

nm,iL310L 
Haficamaasus,  the  Queen  of,  i.  161* 
HaHiee^  town  of.  ii.  468. 
Halil  Bey,  TuiUah  proprietor,  ii. 

238. 
Haller,  Baron,  reiearchei  of,  ii.  5. 
Harbours  of  tlie  ancient  (Hveks; 

breakwater,  and  other  works,  iL 

436. 
Harby,  Sir  Clement,  ii.  134. 
Harmony  of  the  Greek  masonry, 

or  accurate  lulaptatipn,  ii.  6. 
Morpinnay  city,  and   the  stream 

HarpimMtes,  i.  31  ;  U.  200.  811. 


Hmndsia,  podtion  of,  BL  8.  8. 
Hassin  Aga,  i.  3. 

Bey,  i.  807-  808,  810.  888L 

863.316.318;  ii.  64. 
the  Grand  Veafr,  i. 


Hawkins,  Mr.,  iii.  846. 
Hdie,  i.  106. 

—  or  Ganymede,  temple  at 
Phlius,  iii  340. 

Hecate,  temple,  and  imue  by  8eo»' 
pas  of,  ii.  407  «  temple  at  MgL^ 
na,  the  triple  form  of  her  statues, 
436. 

Helen,  L  188. 

castle  of  St.,  ii.  818. 

Helena,  i.  188. 

Helene,  i.  167;  bath  of,  iiL  833^ 
836 ;  the  warm  sources  near 
Cenchfeie,  318,  388. 

St.,  andent  fortiied  town 

called  the  Castle  of,  ti.  1& 

Helioe,  a  dty  of  Achaia,  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  iii.  164.  388 
ei  teq. ;  406. 

Heliuon^  the,  i.  116,  117  ;  now 
the  river  of  Dana,  iL  88 ;  di. 
vided  Megalopolia,  38.  38 ;  the 
Stena,  62;  ita  rise  and  junetion 
with  the  Alphdus,  881 ;  iiL88S. 

the  town,  ii.  64. 

Hdlanodice  and  Agonists,  their 

entrance  into  the  Altis  at  (Hym* 

pia,  L86. 
HeDsn,  Csmily  of,  iH.  186. 
Hdlenes,  i.  384. 
H^enic  masonry,  note  explaining 

the  various  orders  of  the,  i.  63. 
walls,  i.  183.   810L-S18. 

881. 866. 876.  886. 300. 318.884. 

831,338.346.364.386. 
towns,  various  ndns  and 

rites  of:  JIImmm,  L  888— 888  ; 


CBstle  of  St.  Halsne,  ii.  18,  et 


—  state   of  sodety  in  the 

strictly  Hellenic    ages,  ii.  14 ; 

study  of  the  andent  tongue,  61. 
Helleninm,  L  168. 
Hdmet    having   an    inaoription, 

purchased  at  IPyigo,  L  47- 
HeUu,  i.  144.  187-  886.  880.  278 ; 

ffotet  alt  Shaied,  the  site  of  the 

temple  of   Ceres  at,    IL  306  ; 

course  of  the  Eurotas  at,  iii.  37* 
Hdote,  character  of  a  modem,  L 

197 ;  insurrection,  or  third  Mes- 

senian  war,  471. 
Hdotes,  the,  L  471. 
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WeraMa^  m,  town  of  tho  Pimti*, 

ii.  199;  iitoof»  109. 
Heradeide,  their  conquests  in  the 

Feloponnesus,  i.  6.  IM.  364. 457 « 

their  retum  into  it,  ii.  356. 
Heradeium,  the  temple  neerHui- 

tineia,  iii.  58. 60.  08. 
Hermoy  chief  town  of  the  lower 

plain  of  the  Alphnus,  i.  9 ;  iL 

90.  75)attheYiUaeeof  AUnni, 

99. 
Heraenses^  the,  ii.  74. 
HersBeos,  son  of  I/jroon,  ii.  74. 
Ueraum,  the  Argolic;  temple  of 

Juno  Argeia,  u.  887,  888;  its 

e^BCt  site,  391,  399. 

■    "   or  the  promontory  of 

Jnno,  iii.  314. 

-,  Corinthians  who  retreat- 


ed to  it  for  security,  liL  317  el 

Hercina,  i.  197« 

Hercules,  histories  and  particulars 

fespeeting  him,  temples,  &c. : 

i.  94.  166.  109.  189.  940.  973. 

998.  301.  330.  364.  418;  iL  37. 

908;  wooden  statue  bv  Dsedalns, 

995.  459.  474;  iii.  938.  940; 

temples   of,   390.  881 1   square 

statue^  303.  599. 
-= Buraicut^  oraonlar  sta* 

tue  of,  m.  400. 
and  Hebe,  sUver  altar 

with     sculptures     reprasenting 


their  marriage,   ii.  390;  mar- 
riage of,  iii.  968. 
^  he  destroys  the   Wrds 


called  St^phalides  with  his  ar. 

rows,    iii.    118 ;    trench    and 

chasms  of  the  Plweaties,  130; 

this  supposed  woik  of  Hereoles 

can  yet   be  traced,  151.  906 ; 

slays  the  Nemeian  lion,  899. 
HemiK,  or  statues  of  Hemes,  of 

a  square  form,  i.  371 ;  ii*  479. 

593. 
Hermaea,  games  celebrated  at  Pfae* 

neus,  iu.  137- 
Hennvum,  near  Flhsrfrfar,  ii.  996 ; 

sutue  of  Mercury,  997;   BMur 

Seiemiina^  iii.  99. 
Hermes,  the  gmi,  i.  93.  101.  974. 

343.  370.  373.  391  ;  ii.  37-  158. 

174  ;  iii.  137.  938. 
Doiiusy  stotue  of  a  square 

form,  bearded,  and  having  a  hat, 

iii.  918. 
Hermes,  fe^'iw,  it.  444. 


Hermione,  i.  975 ;  eity  of,  ii.  468. 
Herodes,  T.  C.  Atticus,  built  the 

Odeium  at  Corinth,  m.  940. 990. 

99& 
Herodotus,  i.  170. 
Hedod,  his  perwnificatian  of  the. 

river  8tyx,  iii.  101. 
HetoBmodes,  statue  of,  i.  104. 
HesamSli,  village  and  tower,  iii. 

985. 
Hierothysium,  i.  870.  881. 
Hienun  of  Epidattria,  the  Romana 

solicited  the  assistance  of  iEsou* 

lapius  in  curing  a  pestilence,  ii.^ 

490;  reflections  regarding  this 

edifice,  497  if  S07. 
High  Crass,  mountain  ridge,  iii. 

175. 
HiUieira,  statue  of,  i.  108.  370. 
Hippaphesis,  i.  41,  49.  44. 
HippoermM^  sutue  of  Hermes  ai 

the  fountain^  ii.  444.  447. 
Hippodameia,  suitors  of,  ii.  909. 
Hippola,  i.  979.  987.  300. 
Hippolaitis,  i.  300. 
Hippolytus,  i.  168;  dedication  of 

horses  by,  ii.  499 ;  sacred  indo- 

sure  at  Tronen  of,   446  ;   his 

house,  445  ;  his  chariot  over^ 

turned,  448. 
Hipposthenes,  L  107. 
Hippothous,  L  95. 
HodUs-bashi,  L  931. 397* 
AofeiM,  the,  L  19. 
Homamium  at  jEgium,   ooundl 

of  3ie   Greeiks   held  then  by 

Agamemnon,  liL  190. 
Hooaer,  various  references  and  quo« 

tations,  i.  60.  947 .  980. 30&  399, 

830. 343. 300, 301.309. 499. 460. 

460.486;  U.  189. 364. 307 «  iii- 

6.  119.  917;  lus  description  .of 

the  river  Styac,  101. 
Horaoe,  his  obaervatioQ  respcettng 

the  public  ma^fieanoe  of  the 

early  Romans,  li.  9. 
Horse,  monument  of  the,  iii.  14. 
Horses,  breed  of  Areadian,  ii.  99.  . 
Hours,  figures  of  the,  ii.  85. 
Hussein  Ag6,  i.  906.  909l 

the  Capitan  Padui,  ii.  346. 

Huts,  description  of  some  curious^ 

ii.9l. 
Hyadnthus,  i.  146. 
Humneia,  i.  457.  459. 
Hydrophobia  cured  at  the  fouaiain 

Alynns,  iii.  180. 
Hygida,  i.  90;  st«tue  by  Soop«w 
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it.  S5;  temple  dedicated  to,  ii. 

422. 
HypaBiiaf  i.  61. 
Hypana,  a  city  of  Triphylia,  i.  69 ; 

ii.  76-  Siy  85. 
Hypatodorus,  hit  statQe  of  Miner. 

va  at  Aliphera^  ii.  76,  77*  80. 
HfperenOt  or  .^geiruy  Hi.  387* 
Hypemmestia  and    Lynoeus,    ii. 

413. 
HypertelcAtum,  i.  227* 
Hypii,  i.  287-  274.  276—278. 
Hypsoeis,  i.  485. 
Hypnu,  situation  of,  i.  267.  272 ; 

ii.  300. 
Hyrmknoy  or  Ormina^  the  penin- 
•  aula  of  Khlemdtzi,  ii.  176. 
Hyrmine^  town  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, iL  176.  182. 
Hymeitho,  tragic  story  of,  ii.  430. 
Hyain,  the  ronains  of,  ii.  33^* 

337 ;  victory  of  the  Argires  at, 

34% 


I. 


Iambic  verses,  i.  293. 

lanaki  Oligorski,  named  Katsan6, 
i.  235.  268. 

lanatiki,  Kyr,  iii.  20. 

lanni,  Ai,  i.  145.  236. 

Ibrahim  Effendi,  i.  274. 

~  Bey,  village  belonging  to 
Nuri  Bey,  iiL  227. 

Icarius,  father-inJaw  of  Ulysses, 
iii.  15. 

Ichthys,  Cape,  opposite  to  Zakytho, 
ii.  182.  186.  190. 

Ictinus,  architect,  i.  493 ;  his  man- 
ner of  strengthening  columns 
against  the  horiaontiU  action  of 
earthquakes,  ii.  8. 

leraka.  Port,  i.  219;  ii.  501. 

*  Cape,  i.  219;  ii.  496. 
ler^,  ancient  site,  L  186.   193. 

425 ;  iii.  8. 
Ier6,  Sto ; — the  temple  of  ^soula- 
pius,  ii.  420;  the  sedosion  has 
caused  the  degree  of  preservation 

•  of  the  sacred  edifices,  427- 
Jeroki6mio,  monastery  of,  ii.  137« 
Ignatius,  metropolitan  bishop   of 

Arta,ii.  274. 
Ikonom6pulo,   Kyr  Ohidrghio,  of 

Navarm,  i.  399.  428. 
Ikon6mu,  Papa  Alexi,  ii.  68. 
Jliom,  i.  273,  274.  276. 


Dlyrians,!.  J41;  ilL  88. 

Imbat,  i.  450;  in  the  Argolic  Golf, 

iii.  337. 
Imlak,  i.  354. 
Imposts,  severity  of  them  upon  the 

towns  of  the  if  or£a,  ii.  23. 
/iMc^ia,  river,  ii.  364. 

the  river  god,  ii.  367» 

Inert  Phiin,  the  'A^ytr,  iii.  47^  48. 

54 ;  course  of  the  waters  from^ 

55,  et  seq.j  63.  81.  94. 
Infernal  Regions,  i.  298. 
Ino,  i.  440 ;  ii.  498  ;  iiL  291. 
— ,  Lake,  i.  217- 
Inscriptions   at  Moth6ni   of  the 

Venetians,  i.  431. 

PatFB,  ii.  138. 

Insurrection  in   Greece,   remarks 

upon  the,  i.  448. 
Inta^io  of  Minerva  aimed,  ii.  80. 

beautiful  antique,  ii.  284. 

loannina,  i.  347,  34a 

lolaus,  i.  95. 

Ionic,  i.  188.  313;  early  spedment 

of  Ionic  architecture,  ii.  4,  5. 
lops,  i.  162. 
Iphicrates,  endeavours  to  oljstruet  a 

subterraneous  water,  course  with 

sponges,  iii.  145. 253.  255.  316. 
Iphigeneia,  statue  of,  iii.  388. 
Ire,  1.  330.  453. 
Irene,  St.,  i.   150;  met6khi  and 

diurch,  iii.  397-  399. 
In  river,  i.  125,  126.  174;  iii.  18. 

See  Euroitu* 
Isa  Bassa,  a  Turk  of  Kor6ni,  i.  436. 
Isidore,  St.,  i.  66.  68. 
Isis,  i.  371 ;  temple  of,  built  at 

TroBcen  by  the  HaUcamassensea, 

ii.  446. 458 ;  ui.  233.  244  ;  tern- 

pie  and  statue  at  Phlius,  341, 

342* 

jEffppiia,  iii.  241. 

Pdaffioy  iii.  241. 

Ismail  Effendi,  i.  3. 
Issoria,  i.  177* 
Issorium,  i.  177- 

Isthmian  Games,  iii.  289.  292. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth,  i.  35.  305  j 
rugged  hill  of  the,  iii.  255 ;  ex- 
tent of  the  Isthmus,  description 
of  the  ancient  line  of  defence, 

.  wall,  and  canal  attempted  from 
sea  to  sea,  297»  et  eeq, 

Italy,  i.  242. 

Itahan  fortification,  i.  286. 

Jthame^  Mount,  or  mountain  of 
Vurkino,  i.  78.  80.  358,  359^ 


INDEX. 


441^ 


360.  368.  871.  383.  386.  471 ; 

ii.  U. 
lihome  deBtreyed  by  the  Spttrtans, 

i.  465. 
/wm,  town  of  the  lata,  iii.  19. 
izina,  i.  3204 


J. 


Javissa&ies,  the,  i.  447* 

Jardanes,  i.  68. 

Jardanut^  riTer,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  AckUu^  ii.  190. 

Jerusalem,  patriarch  of,  i.  206. 

John,  St.,  i.  45.  57*  72;  village 
and  monastery  of,  ii.  188. 

< Theol6go«,  St.,  village  on  a 

steep  height  above  the  Eurotas, 
iii.  12. 

Joseph,  person  styling  himself 
Prince,  i.  434. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  i.  185. 

Juniper  berries  exported  from  Pa- 
tra,  ii.  142. 

Juno,  name  of  the  goddess,  i.  9 ; 
her  temple  was  the  most  ancient 
building  at  Olympia,  i.  34.  36 ; 
the  chjysdephantine  statues  by 
ancient  sculptors,  43 ;  statue  by 
Praxiteles,  106.  161  ;  the  He- 
nsum  near  Argos,  ii.  388.  461 ; 
temple  of  the  goddess  at  Acragas, 
iii.  284 ;  Hersum  near  Mycenn 
rebuilt,  334;  temple  at  Phlius, 
349  s  HersBum  of  Sicyon  founded 
by  Adrastus,  363. 

Aermoyil 410;  iii.  314. 380. 

JSgophagua^  i.  167« 

'-  Aniheia,  ii.  406. 

Aphrodite  Hera,  i.  164. 

Arffeioj  i.  164.  I7I. 

T-- —  Stmma,  iii.  241. 

— '• HppercheiriOy  i.  164* 

■-  Prodomia^  iii.  364. 

Tdeioj  ii.  36. 

Jupiter,  his  temple  at  Olympia,  i. 
9 ;  his  great  altar,  34 ;  temple 
in  the  ^tis,  35  ei  seq. ;  colossal 
statues  in  the  pediments  or  aeti, 
43;  temple  of  a  soft  conchite 
limestone,  97 ;  Altar  and  temple, 
275.  277 ;  ivory  of  his  statue 
restored  by  Damophon,  369 ;  in- 
dosure  sacred  to  Jupiter  Lycseus, 
at  Megalopolis,  ii.  32 ;  the  sta^ 
tues  in  hii  great  temple^  34. 


290 ;  ntirslnif  and  education, 
310  ;  his  statue  brought  from 
Troy,  410. 461 ;  temple  at  Mgt- 
ira,  iii.  387« 

Jupiter,  Agwauty  i.  161. 

ApeaanHu$<f  iii.  327« 

CapeUUiWj  iii.  240.  244. 

249. 

Chamumy  iii.  51. 

CfUhaniui,  iii.  238. 

CosmetaSy  i.  1Q9. 

Croeeatati  i.  249. 

Efidotuiy  i.  106. 

EuanemtUj  i.  164. 

HomagffnuBy  iii.  189. 

■  HjfpahUy  brazen  statue  at 

Sparta,  iii.  137* 

HypauhUy  iii.  238- 

,  the  Infant^  i.  371. 

Ithomatae,  i.  328. 

LariaamuSy  ii.  410« 
Leeheaiaty  ii.  76. 
Lyeausj  i.  122 ;  sanctity 


of  the  temenus,  310  ;  altar  and 
fable,  311. 

MeilichnUf    statue,    iii. 


360. 


Me$eapeutj    the    sacred 
portion  of,  iii.  2* 

Nemehu^   description  of 


the  temple,  iii.  327.  331  et  eeq. 
Olpmpiui^   great    temple 


of,  i.  9.  34.  163.  165;  ii.  12& 
PanheUeniuty    iii.    247  { 


temple,  275  ;  magnificent  tem- 
ple at  ^gina,  440. 
PAy^V)  altar  to,  ii.  405. 

Plwiut,  i.  182. 

Pifthaeus,  ii.  523. 

Soter^  i.  \(ie.2l\eteeq.i 


ii.  445. 


SthefUuiy  altar  of,  ii.  447. 
Telehuy  i.  93. 
TrojkBUiy  i.  163. 
XenmUf  i.  161. 

K. 


Kabato,  mill  of,  ii.  268.  272. 

Kadir.oglu,  viUage  of,  i.  435. 

Kady,  i.  126 ;  of  TripoUtxi,  un» 
just  interference  in  matters  of 
property  by  the,  ii.  284,  285. 

Kaio,  Porto,  i.  263,  264.  289.  296» 
296.  302.  305>-30a  31& 

Kakalctri,  vilkge  beneath  Tetrasi, 
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1. 4a7 ;  ii.  1 1 ;  HcOittte  wiDi  mt, 

19. 

KakaTnKa,  dltlriot  naiiMd  the  land 
of  EtiI  Counael,  L  281.  S3a. 

Kakl  SkaU,  rosd  so  namad,  iiL  306. 

KakolaDgadhi,  oonvant  of,  ii.  120. 

Kak6mia,  rirar,  L498. 

Kakotari,  ii.  230. 

Kakdri,  Tillage  of  Monnt  Arme- 
nia, ii.  279 ;  iii.  IML 

Kalagonii,  i.  157-  172. 

Kalamiki,  Bay  of,  Ui.  285—287. 

m Port,  iii.  906. 

lUlamita.  description  of  the  town 
and  Ticinity,  its  cUmate,  ftc,  i. 
924.  926.  942—962.  988;  ii.  16; 
map  illustrating  the  district  in- 
land from  Kalam^ta,  fiL  17»  18. 
96. 

KalamMkki,  L  12_I6. 28. 46. 102. 
125 ;  coltiTadOB  of,  iii.  959. 

Kalami,  i.  951.  962 ;  the  monas- 
tery of,  ii.  24. 

Kalanisii,  islands  of  the  Corinthiac 
Oulf,  iii.  314.  980. 

Kalanlstro,  lai^pe  Tillage,  ii.  120. 

Kalano,  Tillage  of,  ii.  120. 

KallTryta,  town  of,  i.  101.  115; 
its  fine  sources,  ii.  100. 110 ;  the 
Tilay^i,  111  ;  riTer  of,  114;  iii. 
907«  408 ;  site  of  CynsBtha,  179. 

Kallmani,  source  cf  tne  Ladon  ri- 
Ter,  ii.  895. 

Kallogril,  castle  of,  its  maaonry, 
II.  169,  164;  the  lake  and  fish- 
tprjy  165.  167. 

Kal^grio,  conTent  of,  ii.  120. 

Kaloskooi,  called  by  the  Venetians 
Belredere,  acroDMis  of  the  dty 
of  Blis,  i.  4  ;  if.  225. 

Kalp^ki,  Tillage  of,  Orthtmemuy 
il.  276;  ilL  58.  99.  102.  106; 
hill  of,  99. 

Kaltflsii,  TiDaffe  of,  ill.  24. 

Kamfires,  or  Kaan^ri,  Tillage,  i. 
954.  476;  iii.  213;  pyrgo  of 
Kuri  Bey,  984^  the  khan,  384, 
986  ;  andent  ruins,  991. 

Kunbisi  on  Mount  Lyk6dhemo,  i. 
908. 

Kambos,  i.  79,  74- 

Kamenftsa,  rhrer  of,  ii.  122 ;  Til- 
lage of,  155. 

KamOi.  Cape,  L  205.  215. 

KaBdlll,  Mount,  ii.  277 ;  ▼ale  of, 
277;  monastery  of,  Iii.  105, 106; 
Tfllage  of|  106 ;  rher  of,  122. 


Kapai^,  TiDage  of,  iii.  03. 

K4>itanaki,  Ohioiigihk),  L  915. 

Kapitini,  tha,  L  919. 

Kapitan^i,  i.  208. 

Kapitin  Padui,  i.  46.  916L 

Kapsa,  Tillage  of,  ii.  279 1  Tale  of^ 
280,281. 

Kara  Osmin  Ogltys  his  goTenmicnt 
in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  & 

Karamustafa,  i.  75. 

KaraTostBsi,  met6khi  of  the  con- 
Tent  of  Nesen,  ii.  159;  Hel- 
lenic remains,  160. 

Karina,  i.  287. 

Karitena,  town  of,  L89. 116.  946; 
castle  of,  ii.  19 ;  romantic  gorge 
betwixt  the  mountains,  19.  21 ; 
the  suburb  Xero-Karitena,  22  ; 
description  of  the  town  and  cas- 
tle, 22 ;  the  name  Karitena,  292. 

K&riili,  the  mnsellim  of,  ii.  152. 

Karmlri,  Mount,  il.  260. 

Kamcsi,  Tillage,  iL  107  «  tPfS^  or 

ri,  109.  256 ;  the  name  simi- 
in  sound  to  Camaaiom,  261 ; 
the  riTer  of,  261 ;  hill  of,  260  ; 
iii.  181. 

Karter61i,  i.  116. 

Kanrela,  1.  255.  257* ' 

Karya,  Tillage  and  hill  of,  H.  419; 
iii.  141. 

Kamtiko,  or  hin  of  Karyes,  1. 486  ; 
a  high  summit  of  Mount  Lycn- 
um,  ii.  11.  27 ;  its  sides  grown 
with  otkM  and  chestnuts,  91.  70. 

Kary^  in  the  TilayM  of  Kari- 
tena, L  486;  ii.  27.  915. 

Knry^,  i.  252.  25a  962.  264. 
267.289. 

Kassldhi,  rain  of  a  monument  at, 
iii.  908. 

Kassimi,  near  SinCnn,  L  42. 

Kastanili  in  Maui,  i.  262. 916L  918. 
339;  iii.  115, 116. 

Mount,  il.  276.  274 ;  ifl. 

103.  125.  148. 

TaDey,iH.  114. 


Kastanitza,  town  of,  i.  262.  316  ; 
ii.  504 ;  pass  of,  529 ;  ilL  10. 

Kastai,  Tillage,  ii.  256 ;  plain  of, 
iii.  209. 

Kastflia,  Tillage  and  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, i.  498.  446. 
.  _.,. —  of  H.  461;  IH. 


Kastritsa,  Testiges  of  a  Hellenic 
fortrsM  at,  U.  117* 
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KastHtxi,  HI.  17. 

Kaitro  Tomeie,  docriptimi  of  the 

ruined  castle,  ii*  171 » 178* 
Katakolo,  Cftpe,   i.  11.  81  ;   the 

ancient  Ichthys,  U.  183. 
skahi  of,  i.  11.  as.  46. 

418. 
KAtaT6thTa,  deaeriptions  of  Tarious, 

i.  aOl ;  u.  275.  317.  328 ;  iii. 

36-40.65.  136.143.148. 
Katergiki,  i.  299. 
Katjaru,  ii.  236. 
Katjauniiuuka,  the,  i.  271* 
Katokh6ri,  i.  130,  131. 
Katuna,  Palei,  ii.  260 ;  river  of, 

273. 
Katsana,  or  Slatsanes,  riv«r  and 

plain  of,  ii.  262  ;  gorge  of  this 

stream,  264. 
Katzano,  his  pyrgo  at  Skutari,  i. 

235.  268.  270. 
Katzulii,  villaae,  ii.  104. 
Kavkalldha,  island  near  Cape  GU- 

r^ntza,  ii.  176. 
Kaca,  i.  44,  46.  87- 
KaiBsi,  the,  i.  44.  72.  196.  342. 

347.  363.  366;  of  Modon,  429; 

of  Londari,  U.  42. 
Kefaliri,  milb  of,  ii  338. 

rirerof,  ti.  340.  343. 

Kefalokh6ria,  villages  thns  dano* 

mlnated,  1,148;  ii.  110. 
Kefalonia,  island  of,  i.  309 ;  ii.  16. 

141. 
Kekhries,  port  of,  iii.  236 ;  b«y  of, 

236.309. 
K^efa,  i.  267.  964.  313.  320. 
Kelefina  river,  L  126, 126.  180; 

ii.  628;  uL  26. 
Keracyii  or  carrier,  i.  49. 
Kerasia,  vfflage  of ,  iiL  36. 
Kfratri^fl,  L  80. 
Kerpeni,  iL  106. 113;  ridge  of,  iii. 

404. 
K^sari,  village  and  valley,  UL  826, 

226. 
Kesfli,  village  of,  iii.  192. 
Khai&ffa,  i.  11.  4&  60,  61.  68.  66, 

66,68. 
paleoJcastro  of,  i.  47— 

63.427. 
KhalaadntB,  viOege  with  several 

mined  dmicfaes,  Ii.  129. 
Khinia,  i.  907. 
KharAtJ,  or  capitalion  tax,  I.  69. 

138. 
Khari4,  i.  286. 


Khartf,  amnial  t  or  aoipiltUttiee  of 

all  direct  taxes,  ii.  278. 
Kharvati,  arrival  at,  ii.  366. 
Khassil,  village  and  monastery,  il. 

107. 

river  of,  HI.  392. 

Khebnos,  description  of  this  great 

hill,  with  its  aspect  in  all  quas- 

ters,  i.  82 ;  u.  43,  10&  113. 936. 

267.  262.  865.  277;  iU.  80.  23. 

40.  16&  172.  182. 
Khunara,  town  of,  L  260 ;  ii.  64. 
Khi6,  i.  131.  347. 
Khlemutai,  rid^  of  nrogh  nneul- 

tivated  hills,  ii.  170 ;  viUage,  and 

knoll  on  which  stands  the  Kaa- 

tro  T^mese,  I7I. 
Kh6riasi,26& 
Kh6sova,  ii.  262. 
Khotmin  Ogltf,  i.  10.  46,  46. 
Khotussa,  village  of,  ii.  276 ;  iii. 

103. 
Khranapes,  i.  217* 
Khrepa,  i.  88.  100.  116,  II7. 
Khrist&i  Khrist6dhalo,  Captain,  I. 

316.  S1&  320.  476. 
Khrist6dhulos,    the   Pn)est6s,  Iii. 

169. 
Kineta,  village  of,  Iii.  307,  308. 
Ki6nia,  near  Masl.  oolnmns  fran, 

ii.169. 
Kita,  village,  1. 3S& 
Kitries,  i.  207.  316,  317-  321.  S83, 

324.338.  34& 
Kiviri,  viUage,  ii.  477- 
Khulha,  xevgalati,  iU.  19. 
Kleftes,  or  robbers  in  the  M or^ 

i.  380.  474 ;  il.  168. 
Klemendi,    village    of,    iii    986, 

886. 
Kknes,  hamlet  near  the  dte  of 

Cleonas,  iii.  386. 
KHdhi,  or  key,  the,  DenrM  so 

named,  i  68.  484. 
Klima,  village  of  Mount  Kondo- 

v<ini,  i  306. 
Klinitsa,  mountain,  ii.  68. 
Klisdra,  1.  76.  76  (  village  of,  387. 

484. 
Klitora,  ii  86& 
Klftofas,  river  of,  ii  106. 
EJok6e,  mountain,  ifi.  184 ;  hill 

and  village  of  ,  iii  403. 
Kloldnes,  several  villages  named 

the,  Ui  169,  IOOl   178;  ri««r 

below  the  vilkges  is  the  CftrtMr, 

167. 
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KhikinUtikOy  or  AkraU^  tha  rirer, 

iii.  157. 100. 174. 

Kniffht,  Mr.,  i.  9. 

KokhlA,  derreni  or  guard-house  of 
the  pass,  i.  81.  372 ;  forest  of, 
397.  482.  484 ;  village  of,  ii.  96. 

KoUna,  village,  ii.  619 ;  iii.  19.  80. 

Kok^trani,  George,  captain  of  a 
band  of  Kleftes,  or  banditti,  i. 
386.  474$  one  of  the  family 
slain,  ii.  163. 

Kolok^hia,  i.  19%. 

Kolok^hi,  i.  264.  30& 

Kompigidhi,  village,  iL  119.  121. 

Konak,  i.  221. 

Kondovuni,  Mount,  L  73,  74.  77» 
78.  366.  382.  396.  426 ;  ii.  12. 

KondoBoni,  hill  near  Coryphasium, 
i.  398.  416. 

Kondurioti,  Captain  George,  i. 
218. 

Konidhftsa,  village,  iii.  16. 

Konstantinus,  i.  366.  482. 

Koraka,  or  Potami,  port  of,  i.  11. 
46. 

Korakolithi,  Mount,  a  summit  of 
Taygetum,  iii.  17* 

Korombili,  Mount,  iii.  314. 

,  lodLy  hin,  iU.  381. 

Koroni,  fortress  of,  i.  80.  240.  261. 
312.  364  ;  olive  trees,  436  ;  in- 
habitants, 436;  the  anchorage, 

437. 

•-^— '  village  deriving  its  name 
from  Coronis,  mother  of  .£scu- 
lapius,  ii.  420. 

Koryf  1',  Mount,  ii.  386 ;  iii.  220. 269. 

Kotrobutzia,  hamlet  of,  iiL24. 

Kot^khi,  i.  11.  46;  fishery  of  this 
lagoon,  ii.  168. 

Krano,  i.  481 ;  route  firom  Sinsnu 
to,  ii.  297. 

Kfivari,  a  rocky  hill  near  Palian^ 
Hum,  i.  116. 121;  iL  47;  iU.  34. 
. «  a  district  in  JRtolia,  popu- 

lation diminished  by  oppreesionsy 
ii.  162. 

Krema8ti,ii.  497;  iii- H- 

Kremidhari,  i.  262.  268. 

KremSdhi,  Cape,  i.  206.  211.  219. 

Krevati,  ruin  of  this  opulent  fa- 
mily, L  180 ;  death  of  Krevati, 
131 ;  oatmoy  160 ;  mansion,  326. 

khan  of,  i.  126 ;  iii.  28. 

Xrya  Vrysi,  hill  of,  ii.  116 ;  iiL  28. 

—  Vrysis,  source  of  the  Al- 
pheius,  i.  123 ;  iii.  42. 


KulogU,  ii.  227.  236. 

Kuma,  the  summit  named,  ii.  328. 

Knmini,  ii.  236. 

Kumaro,  Mount,  i.  248.  264.  260. 

Kumunduro  Bey,  i.  317*  318 ;  his 

defeat  b^  Tsanet  Bey,  332.  334. 
Kumusta,  L  266. 
Kunupeliy  i.  11.  46  ;  port  and  aii-> 

cient  remains,  ii.  IttB. 
Kunupia,  village,  iii.  11. 
Kurtaga,  village  on  Kondovimi,  !• 

397. 

Kurt^,  village,  iii.  326. 

Kunissa,  Cape,  i.  261.  320,  321. 
34& 

Kurt  Tjaus,  viUage  of,  i.  364. 

Kurtaolari,  rocky  peak,  U.  lOX 

Kurtsuna,  i.  192.  266. 

Kurunioe,  a  village  of  Moimt  Ly- 
ceum, ii.  27. 

Kuskuni,  village  of  Mani,  L  336. 

Kutufari,  John,  i.  316. 

Kutufaiina,  the,  or  Alphehu^  iL 
42. 

• source  of  the,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Alpheiuf,  iii.  22^ 

Kutzmu.  village  of,  iii.  23. 

Kutaomadhi,  vineyards  of,  iii.  336. 

Kutxopodhi,  remains  of  antiquity 
at  the  village  of,  ii  387,  S8& 
394.416. 

Kutaova,  village  of  Taygetum^  L 
473. 

Kutsuknmani,  i.  363.  368. 

Kuvala,  i.  76. 

Kuvelo,  pass  leading  to  this  village, 
ii.  114. 

Kyparissia,  i.  160  ;  village  near 
Karitena,  ii.  27  ;  appearances  of 
an  ancient  site,  28 ;  the  torrent 
Vath^rema,  293.  497- 

Kyparisso,  remarkable  vicinity  of, 
i.  261.  288.  29a-..308. 

Kyriakf,  Aia,  i.  136—137.  144— 
147.  427. 

Kytri^,  i.  237. 

Kyvelaki,  Ghi6rghio,  i.  316. 

L. 

LACEDiBMOK,  observation  of  Thn« 
cydides  respecting  the  dtj  and 
public  edifices,  i.  169 ;  oomage» 
223.    Se^Sjuuia, 

son  of  Taygete,  he* 

roum  of,  i.  182. 
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roetrapolitan  lee  of, 
i.  114.  187 ;  the  province,  264. 

LacedcBOionian  anny,  constitution 
of  the,  iii.  00 ;  battles  fought  at 
Mantineia,  60L.-A3. 

Laoednmonians,  held  the  Helotes 
in  the  li^ht  of  skives,  1. 199 ;  the 
Dioscuri  venerated  in  Laconia, 
345;  subject  towns,  300;  con- 
test at  Pylus,  401 ;  martial  dis- 
position the  result  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycui^s,  401 ;  the 
Spartans  defeated  by  the  Argives, 
ii.  342 ;  478;  nigsfedness  of  La- 
conia mainly  contributed  to  the 
power  and  inviolability  of  Sparta, 
iii.  26  ;  war  against  Mantineia, 
and  battles  before  that  city,  5?. 
63.  00  ;  contest  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Corinthians  at  Sicyon, 
373. 

Laoo,  C  J.,  son  of  Eurydes,  i. 
291,293. 

Laoo-Doric,  i.  301. 

Laconia,  eastern  mountains,  i. 
121;  the  Laeonieey  122;  inva. 
sion  of  Philip,  138  ;  invaded  by 
Eparoinondas,  143;  description 
by  Euripides,  148;  Dorian  con- 
quest, 103;  the  roads  of,  171 ; 
overrun  by  Pyrrhus,  179 ;  sea- 
shore, 212;  dties  of,  226.  278; 
marble  quarries,  249  ;  the  coast, 
273. 304 ;  products,  324 ;  bound- 
ary,  328.  330 ;  earthquakes,  341 ; 
territory  and  possessions,  301 — 
304 ;  the  Heradeidfe,  467 ;  ii* 
400 ;  tour  to  Mistrl,  iii.  1 ;  Her- 
mn  maricing  the  boundaries  and 
confines,  22 ;  ruggedness  of  the 
coast,  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, 25 ;  all  the  passes  lead  to 
Sparta,  20 ;  invasion  by  the  The- 
bans,  Argives,  and  Eleians,  29. 

Laconic,  Oulf,  I.  194.  301 ;  coast, 
213. 302. 304 ;  mythology,  257 ; 
promontorv,  202;  towns,  277> 
279 ;  winds,  283  ;  Laconic  re- 
pUes,  325. 

Ladas,  tomb  of,  iii.  15;  stadium 
of,  90. 

Ladocus,  son  of  Ediemus,  ii.  310. 

Ladon^  nver,  ii.  59 ;  the  island  of 
Grows,  or  Coraconnasus,  90 ; 
the  Ruf^,  95 ;  ford,  99  ;  beau- 
tiful  banks,  and  depth  of  the 
stream,  100^  description,  105. 
228;  Hs  source,  235;  interest- 
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ing  remarks,  200  ;  ooiine  and 

tributaries,  273 ;  fountains  of  the 

Ladon,  liL  139. 
Lady*s  Bridge,  the ;— .on  the  river 

LadoOy  ii.  105. 
Lafka,  under  the  summit  of  Ski- 

p£zi,  iii.  114. 
Lagans,  village,  ii.  227*  231. 
La^iia,  i.  203.  273.  308. 
Lago,  l^e  river,  iii.  408. 
LBgo-Potam6,  iii.  174,  175* 
Lagoons  of  recent  formation  on  the 

coasts  of  the  Mor^a,  i.  414  ;  ii. 

107. 
Lagovuni,  mountain,  ii.  499. 
Lais,  tomb  of,  iii.  234. 
Lakanadha,  village,  i.  435. 
Lalla,townof,  i.  2.25.  31.  40.  55; 

ii.  53 ;  distant  view  of  the  town, 

71*  202. 
Lalusi,  or  Lalusia,  village,  ii.  122. 
Lambiii,  village,  iiL  180 ;  bay  of, 

194;  khan  of,  194.  210;  har- 

hour  of,  410.  410. 
Lambii,  or  Easter  Sunday,  i.  35K 
Lambro,  Major,  i.  230.  255.  271. 

307. 
LamiOy  battle  at,  iii.  199. 
' and  Auzesia,  expedition  of 

the  Athenians  to  ^gina  to  carry 

off  the  statues  of,  ii.  439. 
Lampeioy  mountain  of  Arcadia, !!. 

02.  183.  237.  253. 
Lanffadha,  town  of,  i.  320 ;  in  the 

viLiy^ti  of  Karitena,  ii.  22;  river 

of  Langadha,  95. 
Lapersae,  or  Dioscuri,  i.  257* 
Laphaes  of  Fhlius,  statues  by,  iii. 

388. 
Lapi,  i.  75. 
Lapiihaum  of   Taygetnm,   iii.  3. 

5. 
LapithuB,  an  Arcadian  mountain, 

i.  04.  07,  08.  71. 
LorigMk,  the,  at  Argos,  ii.  305 ;  ac- 
curate polygonal  masonry  of  the 

fortress,  ^5 ;  the  hill  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  of  Argos,  399; 

temples  and  monuments  in  the 

Lanssa,  408. 
LarisstUy  river  of  the  Eieuiy  ii« 

100.  170 ;  its  sources,  183. 
Larysivm^  i.  247.  254. 
Las,  i.   257.  273,  274,  275.  277* 

279. 
jLosion,  dty  of,  ii.  200. 
Latona,  i.  48.  100.  161.  168.  485. 
Lavdha,  the  hill  of,  ii.  18 ;  the  two 
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▼iUagei  thnt  named,  new  Uie 

AlpbeiuB,  il.  19.  25. 
Laura,  monaatery  of  St.,  ii.  109. 
Learahna,  L  160. 
LeeHmmi^  port  and  bay  of,  iii.  232 

.230.  207.  300—304.  310. 
Leda,i.  168. 
Leftro,  i.  262.  315.  320,  321,  322. 

331. 
Le^rn,    i.  132.  240,  241,  242. 

317. 
Lekhena,  i«  10.  46 ;  ita  baaar,  and 

moique  in  ruina,  ii.  168.  238. 
Lekhiiri,  ii.  252. 
Lelegea,  ookmy  of,  i.  413. 
Lelez,  i.  162. 

Lenidhi,  manntain  above,  ii.  496. 
Leocharea,  i.  87* 
Le6dhoro,  or  liodhora,  Greek  rain 

named  the  Castle  of,  ii.  66. 
Leonidaimi,  i.  38. 
Leonidas,  king,  i.  164.  175. 
Leonikm^  city,  iii.  419. 
Lepreate,  the,  i.  60 ;  ii.  196. 
LepreaHa^  ancient  district  of,  i.  59, 

60.484. 
Ltpreumy  town  of,  i*  59,  60.  68 ; 

site  of,  56. 
Lepreus,  i.  63. 
LmmoL^  ceremonies  in   hoAonr  of 

Ceres,  called  the  Lemaa,  ii.  471; 

fooncain  at  Corinth,    iii.  241. 

243. 
Lenuea,  fire  carried  by  the  Argives 

to  the,  iU.  13& 
Leme^  ii.  338.  340. 
Lesdie,  i.  164,  165.  167. 

PoBdle,  i.  175, 178. 178. 

LfttM,  the  mountain  Aroofmmum 

above,  ii.  417 ;  valley  of  Lessa, 

419. 
Lestenitsa,  river  of,  L  24 ;  valley 

of,  25. 
LetrifUj  the  site  of,  i.  22 ;  lagoon 

of,  ii.  167  ;  vestiges  at  the  vil- 

lage  of  St.  John,  187. 
Leuea^  i.  279.    See  Leuce, 
Leueat^  i.  138. 

Leuoaeioj  the  river,  i.  390.  481 
LeueoBhtmf  vestiges  of,  ii.  272. 
Leueej  site  of  this  town  in  the  phun 

of  Finiki,  i.  201.  228-230 ;  iii. 

10. 
Leucippus,  i.  369,  370. 
Leuocme,  monument  of,  and  foun- 
tain Lettconius,  ii.  318. 
Leucothea,  the  goiddees  Ino,  i.  440 ; 

ui.  239.  291. 


Leuetrwn^  or  Leitdra^  site  of  the 

town  o4  ii*  322. 
victory  of  the  Thebans 

at  Leucira,  under  J^Nuninondaa, 

i.  103.  143.  183.  307.326-331; 

iii.  255. 
LeuejftmUu^  torrent,  ii.  195.  208. 
Levant,  the,  i.  347* 
Levanter,  L  283.  320. 
Levidhi,  viUage  of,  ii.  276.  278  ; 

plain  of,  275.  277- 
Lichas,  the  Lacednmonian,  ii.  382. 
liigCidhista,  i.  24& 
Limcni,  tlie  port  of  Tiimova,  i. 

312.  316. 
Lime<4tone,  ancient  buildinga  of, 

ii.  5 1  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olym- 

pia  of  a  conchite  lime-atone,  6. 
Xtmiui,  the  ancient,  i.  360.  363, 

364,  365.  461. 
Limfusum,  i.  16a  177*  287. 
LimnatsB,  the,  i.  175.  177* 
Lim6na,  a  village,  i.  232. 
Linistena,  a  large  village  of  Mount 

Fanaritiko,  ii.  15. 
Lion,  cave  of  the  Nemeian,  iii. 

327.  329. 
Li6peBi»  vilhige  of,  iii.  354. 
I^va,  or  government,  L  44,  45. 
Livand,  village  of,  ii.  252. 
Livy  quoted,  i.  172.  183.  280. 
Lochi,  or  divisions  of  the  Laoeds- 

monian  troops,  iii.  61.  68. 
Loghi,  village  and  pyigo,  i.  396. 
Lond&ri,  town  of,  i.  81. 115.  346. 

354.  372.  485 ;  population  of  the 

town  and  description  of  the  dis- 
trict, U.  42—44.  323;  iii.  17- 

21. 
Longa,  village  in  the  diatriot  of 

Koroni,  i.  438. 
Longaniko,  viOage  of,  iii.  20. 
Long^stra,  town,  i.  125. 150. 
Longo.Potam6,  iii.  228. 
LongovMho,  river,  i.  428. 
L6pwi,  village,  ii.  121.  240. 
Loti,  village  of,  ii.  94. 
Love,  temple  and  grove  of,  L  328. 
Lubista,  mountain  of,  ilL  194. 
Ludna,  temples  of,  statues,  Sld^  i. 

39.  93.  165.  369  ;  u.  37.  460; 

temple  and  statue  at  JScium, 

iii.  188 ;   temple   near    ^raiea, 

321. 
Lukivitza,  village  of,  ii.  226. 
Luku,  monastery  of,  ii.  486,  487* 

517. 
river  of,  U.  486.  511. 
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lAut,  town  of,  in  the  ndgfaboarhood 
of  the  Styx,  and  Nonacris,  Hi. 
168;  temple  of  Diana,  179 ;  site, 
181. 

I«i8iat»,  the,  iii.  ISO. 

LuHuiy  or  GoriyntfM,  liFer,  fahle 
respecting  it,  ii.  990. 

Liitra,  the  Bath  of  Helene,  iii. 
320. 

Pale2,  i.  358,  357-  361. 

LycBan  Games,  the,  ii.  310.  314. 

Lyemm^  Meant,  1.  76.  78,  70*  82. 
357.  486.  491 ;  Ii.  10 ;  the  Mtj 
round  Bommit  Meant  Dhioforti 
is  the  proper  LvcBum,  19 ;  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  27 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lycnan  mountains, 
70 ;  temple  of  Pan,  310. 

Lycaon,  i.  93. 

Lydmnios,  son  of  Electryon,  ii. 
364. 

Lyooo,  site  of,  ii.  62  ;  ramains  of, 
304  ;  properly  Lyona,  iii.  41. 

l^cone^  peaked  mountain,  iiL  341. 

Lycotura^  walls  of,  and  temple  of 
Pan ;  the  most  ancient  oty,  ii. 
309;  ruins  disoorered  by  Mr. 
Dodwell,  312. 

Lycurgus,  lawgiver,  of  Sparta,  i. 
15a  166.  170. 

king  of  Sparta,  i.  139. 

141.  362 ;  ill.  9. 

Lyewrioy  iii.  143. 

Lycus  of  Phara,  iii.  420. 

Lydiades,  of  Megalopdis,  ii.  77* 

Lyk6dhemo,  Mount,  i.  366.  398 ; 
anciently  TrnmUhia^  436. 

Lykorema,  pass  of,  iii.  129.  134. 

Lykoruni,  i.  191—193. 

Lykuroflco,  the,  or  rirer  of  Lyk(iria, 
ii.266. 

Lykiiria,  kefalokh6ri,  ii.  266;  iU. 
143. 

hill,  iii.  141.  14&  161. 

Lykuri6,  Hellenic  walk  on  the 
Ana|di  road,  ii.  418;  siteof  Les- 
8a,419. 

IfaMur,  the,  a  tributary  stream  to 
the  river  Ntda^  I.  491.  ii.  10;  iu 
rise,  16. 

Lynoeus,  history  of  Hypennnestra 
and  of,  i.  163 ;  their  tomb,  406. 
413. 

LifreeiOj  road  to,  ii.  413. 

Lyrcus,  statue  of,  ii.  414. 

Lyres,  andent,  iL  260;  of  the  shdl 
of  tortoises,  332. 

Lysander  of  Sparta,  i.  169. 


M. 

Macaria,  u  352. 
Macarius,  i.  291.  293,  294. 
Macedonians,  i.  179*  273.  280. 
Machnrion,  account  of  him,  iii.  82. 
Machanidas,  account  of  his  being 

defeated    and    slain    by   Philo- 

poemen,  iii.  87  ei  »eqg, 
Machaon,  i.  329.  345.  370. 
Madstia,  i.  58.  65.  485. 
Madstii,  the,  i.  59. 
ilfadfhif,  or  PiatanUiuSy  i.  60. 428; 

ii.  205. 
Maeander,  river,  i.  147*  440. 
Mnandrus,  river,  i.  491. 
MmuUia^  a  division  of  Arcadia, 

Ui.33. 
Manalii,  the,  ii.  320 ;  iii.  61. 
Manaiium^  the  Phun,  ii.  305. 
MmuthUy  dty,  ii.  52 ;  road  from 

Megalopolis  to,  302;  ruins  of, 

304;  hippodrome  and  stadium, 

306. 
—  Mountain,  or  the  Jlfis- 

iMtftum,  i.  88.  99.  107—118;  the 

mountain  pass  near  Tripolitza, 

ii.  51 ;  its  pines  and  firs,  55  ; 

iu  snow,  275  ;   the  hill  is  sa- 
cred to  the  god  Pan,  303,  304. 
Afmra^  iii.  97- 
Maestrale,  wind,  i.  450. 
Magnesia,  dty  of,  i.  147 ;  ii.  23. 
Magula,  i.  15a  157.  175.  183. 
Maguliana,  village  of,  ii.  22.  274  ; 

the  river  is  the  Afffiaon^  56.  68, 
Mahmiid  Ap,  L  341. 
Mahomet  the  Second,  ii.  45.  172. 

275 ;  iii.  17 ;  his  conquests  in  the 

Mor^  191. 
Maine,  i.  307,  308.    See  ManL 
Maiie,  i.  15. 

Maini,  L  186.  264.  307. 425. 
Makhderia,  the  pass  of,  iL  118. 

123. 
Makh6,  hamlet  of,  ii.  I76L 
Makryarski,  or  the  Long  RidoB,  i. 

251.  255.  259. 
Makryno,  i.  252.  261.  321. 
Makrypla^i,  or  Makryplai,  moon- 
'    tain,  i.  78.  346.  354.  372.  388. 

481. 
MakBOy  a  town  of  the  .figytis,  Ii. 

322. 
Malta,  Cape,  i.  205.  213.  215.  226. 

278.  310. 
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Mal^Mic,  i.  4G. 

Milavo,  Mount,  i.  88.  124 ;  ii.  58. 

611 ;  iii.  1?.  387. 
Mal^rri,  i.  867.  283. 
MaUuty   river,    miites  with    the 

Syruty  ii.  295. 
Malnuwy  wine,  lo  named  from  Mal- 

vana,  or  Monemvasia,    i.  285. 

See  Monewnada, 
AlaloBtaa,  or  Molottni,  river,  ii.  58. 

301. 
Malta,'  L  70.  348. 
Malvaaia,  L  205. 
Mamaluka,  village  of,  ii.  107. 
Mamaue^  river,  ii.  85. 
Manari,  village  of,  iii.  35. 
Mandhra,  or  sheepfold,  i.  488. 
Mandinia,    Palei,    L    324.    331, 

332. 

Megili,  324. 

Maneri,  village,  ii.  115. 

Mani,  impoeta  and  monopoUet  re- 
tained by  the  bey,  i.  132;  fron- 
tier of  this  division  of  the  Mor^ 
195;  ito eastern ooast,  200;  pa- 
dfication  of  Mani,  209 ;  Andon 
Bey,  and  Tzanet  Bey,  of  Mani, 
834.  289;  the  Oligoraki  family, 
235.  280 ;  state  <tt  society,  237. 
870;  the  Maniates  and  their 
style  of  warfare,  239 ;  agricul- 
tund  prodnoe  and  exports,  241, 
242 ;  population,  243 ;  Cape  Ma- 
tapan,  252 ;  pyrgo  of  a  Maniate 
chief,  253 ;  prinokokki  gather- 
ed on  the  hills,  258 ;  observance 
of  fasU,  259 ;  district  of  Meaa 
Mani,  or  land  of  Evil  Counsel, 
280.  282 ;  number  of  towns  and 
villages  stated,  283;  KatoMani 
andEsoMani,  283;  bishoprics, 
284 ;  disposition  of  the  Maniate 
women,  270 ;  traits  of  a  Kaka- 
vuliote  chieftain,  288.  290 ;  dis- 
trict  of  Tsimova,  285;  promon- 
tories and  harbour,  288;  inte- 
resting ruins  at  Kyparisao,  290 ; 
description  of  the  coasts  of  Mani, 
294 ;  Cape  Tanamum^  or  Malap&n, 
299.  301 ;  Maniate  honey,  305 ; 
the  ELakavuliotesdewribed,  308; 
captaincies  and  captains  of  Mani, 
316 ;  best  district  of  Mani/  318 ; 
modem  Greek  poem  describing 
the  manners  and  the  geography 
of,  332-330. 

Manitt,  the  goddesses  called,  (the 
Eumenides,)  ii.  293. 


Manners,  state  of,  IL  177* 
Manthurenses,  the,  L  96.  190. 
Manthuric  plain,  the,  ii.  47* 
AIantikeia,  general  descrijption 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
ancient  city,  its  history,  &c,  i. 

88.  99L-115. 324. 377 ;  level  site 
of  the  new  city,  ii.  41 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  MtmAmee^  liL  45  $ 
roads  from  Argos,  48. 

interesting  details  of 

the  memorable  battles  of,  i.  107 1 
the  first  action,  iit  67— -87 ;  the 
seoondacdon,  78.— 84;  the  third 
action,  87—93;  Agesipolis  over- 
turns the  walk  by  a  stratagem, 

89,  70  ;  rebuilding  of  the  dty, 
71 ;  the  polygonal  masonry,  72; 
retreat  of  Agesilaus  from  before 
the  iraUs,  f^  74;  victory  of 
Demetrius  Polioroetes,  84;  death 
of  AftU  I V.  king  of  8parta,  85; 
temide  of  Neptune,  and  trophy, 
85 ;  ruins  of  the  ancient  Manti* 
neia,  or  Ptolis,  96. 

Mantinenses,  i.  96. 107 ;  '^  41. 

Mantinic  plain,  ii.  279;  the  great, 
iii.  54. 

Maktihice,  approadies  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the,  i. 
102.  109 ;  iii.  46. 

Map  of  Messenia,  i.  392. 

Maraiha,  vilhige,  iL  289. 

Alarathon,  battle  of,  iL  330. 

Marathonisi,  its  anchorage^  i.  825; 
sea  port  and  fortress,  234;  chief 
inhabitants,  235.  240.  253 ;  the 
customs,  243;  the  island,  [Cro- . 
nae]  247;  rite  of  Jfi^^oiittiin, 
248 ;  scariet  dye  an  export,  850. 

or  Fennel  island,   i. 

400. 

Marble,  white,  temples  of  this  ma- 
terial have  particularly  suffered 
by  the  masons  of  modem  times 
converting  the  mari>le  into  stuc- 
co, ii.  27. 

MarUes  and  Antiquities  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  ii.  5. 

Mardonius,  i.  161. 

Marjfanem^  town  of,  ii.  193. 

Mari,  Kato,  answering  to  the  site 
of  JlfoHtu,  iii.  11. 

Mariem  Sultana,  ii.  347- 

Marina,  i.  488,  487* 

MitrkUf  town  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laoones,  iii.  6;  Kato  Mari,  11. 

Markasi,  village  (rf*,  iii.  224.  iSS, 
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Marmara,  6ta^  Hdldnic  ruint  called 
the,  ii.  515,  616.  524. 

ui.  40.  42. 

Marmiri,  Poito,  i.  295. 

Marmaro,  i.  77*  466. 

Marmax,  tomb  of  the  hones  of,  ii. 
209. 

Maro  and  Alpheiiu,  i.  163. 

Man,  the  god,  i.  93. 182 ;  altar  of, 
iL37; 

Aphnehu,  temple  of,  iL  318. 

Marsyas,  i.  106. 

Masety  site  at  Kiladhia,  ii.  463. 

Maaoxuy,  HeUenic,  and  remark- 
able wrought  stones  in  Grecian 
waBfl  and  ruins :  bridge  of  Ma- 
TTOKumeno,  i.  480 ;  Vie  second 
order  of  ancient  masonry  at 
PhigaMoy  4197;  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Helene,  ii.  18 ;  polygonal 
order  in  the  walls  of  Gorii/9^  25 ; 
fortifications  on  the  hill  of  Pla- 
tiana  of  the  third  order  of  ma- 
sonry, 82  ;  durability,  180  ; 
Hellenic  polygonal,  339 ;  mason- 
ry styled  C^opian,  350.  365 ; 
dimensions  <n  some  large  wrought 
stones,  371 ;  fine  specimen  of 
the  second  order  of  ,  395. 

Matapan,  southern  cape  of  Europe, 
i.  237.  262.  277.  292—310. 
324. 

Matcsh,  village  near  Lavdha,  ii. 
66. 

MaTraVuna,  or  Bhck  Hills,  ii.  159, 
160. 

Idtharia,  the  Black  Rocks, 

iii.  387*  390. 

Mavria,  a  Tillage  near  the  Alp/muiy 
or  riTer  of  faritena,  ii.  27* 

Mavri6To,  mountain  above  Pellene, 
iu.  220.  223.  392. 

Mavrokurla,  i.  193. 

MavTomati,  village  of,  i.  75  ;  an- 
dent  vestiges,  367 ;  rivulet,  376. 
881 ;  inscription,  383 ;  fortifica- 
tions of  Meueney  392.  395. 

MavromikhaU,  Oika,  i.  280.  282. 
284.  290.  295.  305.  315. 

Kyr  Petro,  i.  312. 

316-318. 

Mavio-potam6,  i.  54. 
Mavrovdni,  castle  of  Tzanct  Bey 
at  this  village,  i.  251.  253;  pros- 
pect from  it,  254.  323. 
Mavroyeni,  interpreter,  i.  209. 
MavroBumeno,  river,  i.  357*  359. 
372.  478.  481.  483. 


Mavrozumeno,  bridge  of,  descrip. 
tion,  1.  479,  480. 

Mazeitika  Kal^ia,  ii.  10&257. 262. 

Maad,  vilhige  of,  ii.  168.  257.  262. 

Medeia,  iii.  240. 

Modes,  the,  i.  161 ;  iii.  198. 

Medici,  family  of,  i.  450. 

Medusa,  tumulus  said  to  contain 
the  head  of,  U.  406. 

Megalopolis,  capital  of  Arcadia, 
i.  81—85.  116.  121.  123.  156. 
371  et  teq> ;  ii.  20  ;  picturesque 
valley  and  site  of  the  great  dty, 
28  et  teq. ;  enormous  theatre,  32. 
39 ;  edifices,  and  the  stadium, 
37. 39 ;  source,  36.  39;  masonrv 
of  an  interesting  bridge  of  anti- 
quity, 38  ;  wiuls  and  circum- 
ference, 42 ;  roads  from  Meva* 
lopolis  to  aJl  the  surrounding 
cities,  comparison  of  the  andent 
and  modem  localities,  289. 

M^galopolitans,  i.  120.  493. 

Meganites,  river,  iii.  185. 

Mefforoy  dty  of,  iii.  262. 306.  308. 

MegaspUio,  great  convent  formed 
out  of  a  cavern,  ii.  11 1 ;  met6ldii 
of  this  convent,  165  ;  architec- 
tural contrivances  of  this  curious 
monastery,  iii.  176.  211. 

Mehmet  Aga,  a  dehli  baahi,  i.  203. 

■  commandant  of  Mo- 


thoni,  i.  430. 


of  Patra,  ii.  146. 


Mehmet-Pasha,  named  Vanli,  i.  86. 
MeUichuty  stream,  ii.  138;  iii.  413. 

417- 
Mekka,  Kaabaof,  i.  45. 
Meidmea^  site  of,  ii.  66.  92;  de- 
serted town,  ii.  289. 
Melaneus,  founder  of  (Echalia,  i. 

456. 
Melangavi,  or  Black  Gape,  on  which 

stood    the    Her»um    of    Juno 

Acraa,  ui.  314.  380. 
Meiangeia^  iii.  46. 
Melaos,  i.  201. 
Mdeaper,  i.  95. 
Meletius,  errors  of  this  author,  ii. 

62. 
MeliastaB,  fountain  of  the ;  temple 

and  orgies  of  Bacchus,  iiL  46. 
Mdioertes,  or  Palsmon,  altar  of, 

iii.  289 ;  statue,  290. 
Mdigala,  i.  78. 
Mdigu,  town  of,  ii.  483.  510. 
huts  of  the  Meligfai6tika 

kal^via,  u.  494. 
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Meligfi,  i.  253. 

Meipeia^  melody  of  the  pipe  dhoo- 

veredat,  ii.  311. 
Menmonian,  i.  368. 
Memphis,  pyramids  of,  ii.  2. 
Menelais,  pume-treeand  fountain; 

the  tree  planted  by  Menelaus, 

iii.  190. 
Menelaium,    i.    138—141.    178  ; 

Moant,  191. 
Menelaus,  house  of,  i.  185.  182. 

199. 201  ;  his  dties,  454. 
— ^  shield  taken  by  him  from 

Euphorbus,  ii.  380* 
Menmil,  the,  L  49. 
Mercury,    birth  of  the  god,  iii. 

118. 
— —  Aeaeetnuy  temple  of,  ii. 

38. 
CyOaiuus^  temple  of,  iii. 

139.  222. 
Mesol6nghi,  its  curnuit  plantations, 

ii.  141 ;  derivation  of  the  name, 

183. 
Mesorughi,  vilbige  of,  iii.  159.  189. 
MeuaHiy   ii.   128;    iu  situation, 

137- 

Jlf«M0,  or  Meua^  i.  287- 

Messeis,  fountain  called,  i.  182. 

Meuengy  description  of  the  dty  and 
existing  ruins,  i.  287*  368—383 ; 
wars  with  Lacedssmon,  481 ;  the 
new  town  founded,  472 ;  its 
walls,  473. 

■  fiwightcr  of  Triopus,   i. 

389.  458.  481. 

Messekia,  chapter  on  this  pro- 
vince, L  78  ;  wheat  crops,  322  ; 
boundary,  328,  329.  383.  385  ; 
exports,  348 ;  Meslenlan  valley, 
352  ;  ancient  dties,  880.  453. 
457;  invasion,  382 ;  re  .establish- 
ment of  Messenian  independence, 
369 ;  five  divisions  of  Messenia, 
384  ;  the  great  Messenian  plain, 
325.  354.  358. 372.  382 ;  andent 
geography,  389  ;  map,  392  ,  to- 
pographiod  descriptions,  425  et 
uq. ;  summary  of  the  wars  with 
Sparta,  461  et  teO' ;  the  Aulon  of 
Messenia,  or  valley  of  Kokhla, 
described,  484 ;  iii.  227. 

Messenians,  history  and  other  par. 
ticulars  of  the,  i.'  32&  380l— 371. 
39.H.  461^471 ;  ii.  14. 

Meswoj  a  quarter  of  Sparta,  i. 
287. 

MessoatSi  the,  i.  17^-  177* 


MtMBoiOy  1. 453.  457.  459. 

Metayer,  system  of  cultivatioo  by 
the,  u.  144, 145. 

MethanOf  peninsula  of,  iL  442. 

or  MeihmM^  IL  453. 

Methe,  or  IntoziGation,  painting 
of,  iL  421. 

MeOkOM,  See  Mothoni.  L  428. 
432. 

Methffdrkmy  important  town  of 
Arcadia,  Ii.  57.  80 ;  route  from 
Mmlopolis,  299  ;  founded  by 
Ordtomenus,  300. 

Metdkhi,  i.  388. 

Metrophanes,  L  214. 

Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  at  Olympia,  i.  35, 
3a38. 

Menp6,  i.  280.  286,  287.  310. 

Jlftd^  situation  of,  ii.  41& 

Migonium,  i.  247,  24& 

MikH  Mandinia,  1.  324. 

Mihs  i.  78,  70. 

MUca,  town  of,  i.  281_264.  316. 
320.339. 

Miledi,  the,  i.  320. 

Milia,  i.  261. 

Military  ardiitectuie,  ii.  386 ;  spe- 
dmen  of  a  perfect  Hellenic  for- 
tress, 419. 

force  of  the  Morea    in 

1805  6,  ii.  283. 

Milo,  i.  200. 

Mina,  village  of,  1.  287.  346. 

Minerva,  temple  and  statue  of  th« 
goddess  at  Sparta,  i.  162,  163 ; 
her  temple  and  statue  at  Aliphe- 
ra,  ii.  75*  77*  79;  intaglio  of  the 
goddess  armed,  80 ;  temple  at 
Tritna,  118;  temple  and  statue 
at  Dyme,  162  ;  at  Epidauras, 
-212  ;  at  Oythium,  246  ;  statue 
of  Minerva  wounded,  with  the 
purple  bandage,  290  ;  iii.  265 ; 
sculpture  on  the  Panhelleninm 
of  ^gina,  ii.  466  ;  iii.  238;  tem- 
pies,  363  ;  statue  at  iEgeira, 
388. 

temples  and  statues  of 

the  goddess  under  various  de- 
nominations, and  local  dedica- 
tions : — 


AportBo^  i.  181. 

AUot  celebrated  temple 

of,  i.  92-.IO7.  143.  300.  328 ;  ii. 
6. 


statue,  i.  432. 


AnemoUs,   temple   and 
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Miaenra  Ana^  i.  273,  274. 

Ariopenitf,  i.  167- 

Celeuthew^  i.  162. 

'    CkaicuKft»y  temple  in  the 
Acropolu  of  Sparta,  i.  169.  446. 

ChtOnuHsy  iii.  240.  249. 

'Ciuaa,  remarkable  wood- 


m  itatue  of,  ii.  430. 

Corto,  iL  260. 

CmTfphma^  ii.  418. 

CyparUsia^  i.  72.  226. 


-Ergane^  i.  169. 
■^BippUiy  i.  96. 
-^MaehanUU,  ii.  303. 
-OphihaimiHt,  i.  170. 
—Orpdereei^  iL  410. 
•PanaehaU^,    temple    and 


statue,  ii.  128. 

PareUiy  itatue^  iii.  14. 

■PcHoiy    her    temple    at 


Athens,  iL  5. 

PoUaiU^  i.  93. 

SaUu^  temple  of,  ii.  174. 

Saifhut^  ii.  406. 

SoUitU^  ii.  299. 

'SMewuy  temple  on  Mount 


Boreium,  iii.  34. 

Siheniatj  ii.  445. 

Triimda,  iii.  136. 

thefortof,  iii.  416. 


Minoa,  i.  210.  212-215. 
Mtnihey  the  hiU  of,  i.  59.  68  ;  u. 

71. 

Minye,  1.  67* 

Minyas,  treasury  of,  at  the  Bootian 
Orcfaomenus,  ii.  378;  its  oon- 
stmction  and  key-stone,  379. 

JlftnyMM,  the  river,  i.  60. 65. 419. 
421. 

Mirkka,  viUage  of,  i.  25.  32;  ii. 
211. 

Mirrors,  Greek,  ii.  131. 

Mistr&,  town  CKf,  i.  125 ;  local  go- 
vernment, 126 ;  the  castle,  127 ; 
Miflokh6ri  and  Katokh6ri,  130 ; 
the  inhabitants,  149;  name  of 
Mistrft,  186;  produce,  196;  cy- 
presses, 218  ;  merchants,  250 ; 
the  bishop,  258;  inscription, 
287 ;  family  of  Krevati,  326 ; 
earthquakes,  341.  347  ;  ii.  282 ; 
Castle  of  Mistri  revisited,  iii.  1 ; 
die  town  on  the  site  of  Meue^ 
5;  inscription  suggesting  this 
idea,  6;  important  poet,  27* 

Mooenigo,  Aloys,  his  tower  at  the 
great  port  of  iEsina,  ii.  439. 

31oh&miiied  Bey,  1. 191. 


Mohiitiko  Pyigo,  i.  228. 

Molkos,  i.  222. 

Moldavia,  i.  209. 

JtfofoMM,  river,  ii.  58. 

Moiycrioj  an  iEtolian  town  situated 
on  the  cape  AnHrrhiumj  ii.  150. 

Monemvasia,  wheat,  i.  196 ;  the 
hills,  201,  202 ;  origin  of  the 
name  of  this  fortress,  203 ;  the 
bay,  205;  visit  to  Palek  Mo- 
nemvaria,  the  ruins  of  Epktaum 
rut  lAHwra,  210 ;  the  port,  211. 
213. 215 ;  sepulbhres  of  the  Epi- 
daurii,  216  ;  the  dtadel,  218  ; 
Turkish  proprietors,  221 ;  eode- 
siastical  province,  264.  307- 

Money,  table  of  Greek,  i.  16. 

Monks  in  the  Mor^a,  their  condi- 
tion and  possessions,  i.  385. 

Monolkdha,  village,  and  tower  ap- 
proached by  a  draw-bridge,  ii. 
167. 

MoREA,  the  establishment  of  a 
Frank  prindpality,  Venetians 
and  Freneh,  i.  10 ;  M6ra^  or  the 
Mor^  governed  by  a  vesrfr,  45 ; 
its  towers,  or  pyrgi,  50 ;  date 
of  the  name  Morea  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 186. 425 ;  Greek  anec- 
dote, 188 ;  buffaloes,  197 ;  Mdt- 
petre,  200;  insurrection,  208; 
Albanian  costume,  909,  210  ; 
price  of  wheat,  218. 341;  Italian 
nomenclature  of  the  harbouza^ 
219.  306;  population  of  Maui 
and  of  the  Mor^  243,  244; 
system  of  government,  272 ; 
commerce,  824 ;  inland  trade, 
346. 

-  march  of  Mahomet  II. 
through  it  in  1458,  ii.  275;  his 
conquests,  iii.  191. 

account  of  the  Pashalik, 


ii.  346,  347. 

Pasha  of  the,  execution 


commanded  by  him,  iii.  338. 

castle  of  the,  ii.  147 ;  iii. 


414 ;  it  is  qOled  Kast4U,  iii.  195. 
Momo,   river,  near   'Epekto,  ii. 

148. 
Morritt  of  Rokeby,  Mr.,  i.  313. 
Mostenitza,  village  of,  ii.  238.  241. 
Mostitia,  torrent  and  orchards  of 

this  village,  ii.  255,  266. 
Mosto,  lake  of,  ii  483 ;  river,  484 ; 

the  marsh,  495. 
Mother  of  Uie  Gods,  the,  i.  163. 

231.  369 ;  her  temple  at  M^ga- 
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lopolU,  tL  33;  altar,  306 ;  raof- 

lot  temple,  u.  317  ;  temple,  iii. 

241. 
lIoch6ni,     i.    131  ;      expedition 

flgaiiist,  208;  disorict,  429;  the 

tea  .port  and  fartifimtiona,  430. 
Monkhla,  biahopof,  i.  114,  11& 
Moirii,  Moont,  a  root  of  'Olono^  ii. 

16».  165.  184. 
Mukati,  i.  11. 
Mnkktau,  i.  14,  1*. 
MiiUila,  or  Alokhli,  ruiiif  of,  iL 

335 ;  enured  by  Mahomet  II., 

33& 
Mulki,  tower  of,  iiL  383. 
Mulbcny  plantatkms,  iL  50 ;  gar* 

den  at  Lekheni,  160. 
Munet,  the  gray,  L  440 ;  U.  100. 
Mununioi,  Ludus,  i.  364 ;  marble 

inicribed  with  hb  name,  ii.  48. 
^  capture  of  Corinth  by, 

ui.  231.  292. 
Munyehia^  iii.  232. 
Muieium,    or    Sanctuary   of   the 

Muses,  at  Trazen,  ii.  443. 
Mnaet,  statues  of  the,  L  169. 360 ; 

ii.  36, 37. 
Museum,  British,  frise  fiom  fias- 

sse,  iL5. 
Music,  the  influence  of,  iii.  129. 
Mnmfa  Ag^  L  3.  46.  60;  ii.  71. 
B^,  of  Koroni,  i.  436. 


'-  Pashi,  made  prisoner  at 
Abukir,  iii.  409. 

MrcEViB,  dty  of,  i.  256 ;  the  de- 
scription by  Pausanias  acoords 
witn  actual  appearances,  ii.  365 ; 
position  on  a  rugged  height, 
366 ;  the  extant  ruins  date  from 
the  Heroic  ages,  369 ;  the  Gate 
of  lions,  365.  369 ;  the  Spiliii, 
or  treasury,  374;  breoda  stone 
of  the  rums,  376;  excavations 
by  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Codce- 
rell,  373*  377;  dmihu-  treasu- 
ries, 382-384  ;  they  are  called 
the  FAmi,  or  Ovens,  385. 

Mpiaon,  river,  recdves  the  Nu9, 
the  A^ehuMj  the  Cekulusy  and 
NaphUns,  ii.  58.  301.  311.  316. 

or  MoMus^  ii.  271. 

Myron  of  Priene,  i.  461. 

Myropolis,  the  stoa  so  named,  ii. 
34. 

Myrtinnt^  town  of  the  £pdi,  ii. 
169.  182. 

Myrtia,  village  of,  i.  22. 

Myrtilus,  sepulchre  of,  iii.  137. 


Myrtle,  ftMe  of  FliiBdra*s,  iL  445u 
Myrtoessa,  staiae  ef  this  nymph, 

iL36. 
jtfpi'^iRiAMna,  the  IfoHiienc  Afjw* 

MS,  iL  169.  182: 
Affn—i,  fiostival   in  honour   of 

Ceres  at,  iiL  219. 223. 
JMjmo,  and  temple  of  Ceres  Myda, 

ii.  392. 
Mytilini,  L  317- 
Myxithris  i.  186w  397.  425. 

« 

N. 

Nabis,  L  173.  1781  280;  iL  595 ; 
his  battle  Ibught  against  Philo. 
pcBBien,  iu.  89. 

Naia,  L  275. 

Naptdeon,  the  Emperor,  i.  314. 

Nasi,  the  place  named,  iL  270, 
271 ;  ezpanation  of  Uiis  word, 
272 ;  sources  of  the  river  Tragus 
at,  iu.  119.  122. 

Navarin,  or  Navarfno,  i.  70.  1^ 
344.  366.  399;  vidt  to  the  for- 
tress  of  Ne6kastro,  400 ;  name 
explained,  411  ;  iu.  186.  Sm 
Pyhu. 

NaupaehUf  town  of,  i.  369.  371* 
471 ;  strait  of,  iii.  208. 

NaupRoj  iii.  232.    See  Anspli. 

Naxia,  bland,  i.  310. 

Neda^  sources  and  tributaries  of  the 
river,  i.  56—59.  72^  73.  76.  345. 
371.  469.  485-492 ;  iL  10.  15. 

the  n3^]di,  iL  35.  310. 

Nedon,  i.  344,  345. 

Neith,  hdd  in  honour  at  Sais,  ii. 
473. 

Neleus  and  the  Pdasgi  occupy  Py- 
/itf,  i.  413.  456. 

tomb  of,  iii.  291. 

Nemea,  grove  of,  L  34 ;  river,  iii. 
228.  873;  the  plain  and  great 
temple  of  Jupiter,  also  vestiges 
of  the  Stadium,  330. 

Nemeian  forest,  the,  IU.  329. 

gamesy  the,  iii.  327*  333. 

Ne6kastro,  fortress  of,  i.  74 ;  aque- 
duct of,  398  ;  the  skila,  399  ; 
the  fortress,  400. 

Neokh6ri,  with  a  pvrgo  of  Shem- 
seddin  Bey,  L  258. 267  ;  ii.  170. 
326,  327. 

Neptune,  his  temple  at  Mantinda, 
i.  102.  HI  ;  the  Lake  of  Nep- 
tune, 247 ;  statue,  299 ;  tempi? 
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and  giova  at  Taoanim,  800. 
302 ;  temple  at  Mesaene,  369 ; 
temples  on  Rhium  and  Aniirrhi* 
«m,  ii.  150 ;  picture,  189 ;  fable 
respecting  the  dryness  of  the  Ar- 
gohc  plain,  367*  458  ;  oaken 
temple,  iii.  49  ;  the  Posidium 
near  Mantineia,  85 ;  at  Orcho- 
menus,  100.  317  ;  his  temples 
frequently  stood  on  capes.  111 ; 
destruction  of  Helioe  and  Bura 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune, 154  ;  his  statues  at  Le- 
chaeum  and  at  Cenchrein,  233 -~ 
— 239 ;  his  contention  wiUi  Apol- 
lo for  Corinth  ;  his  temple  at 
the  Isthmus,  248  ;  description 
of  the  Posidonium,  286-292; 
the  temple  burnt,  317  ;  statue 
of  Neptune  at  Helice ;  his  anger 
against  that  city,  400. 

AsphalitUy  i.  161. 

DomatUesy  i.  166. 

— -^^  EpopUu^  ii.  38. 

G€Bauehu8^  i.   144.  174. 


182.  246 ;  temple  at  Sparta,  iii. 
2. 

Genethu^  it  477*  481. 

Genethiiutf  i.  167. 

HeliamkUy  iii.  21 1 ;  ve- 


nerated by  the  lonians,  iii.  401. 
HippitUj  ii.  58 ;  iii.  49. 


136. 


60.428. 


Hippocuriusy  i.  165. 
PhjftalnUuSy  ii.  447* 
ProtdpiHut^  IL  406. 
SamiuSj  temple  of,  i.  59, 

t 

Tanariusy  temenus,  i. 
162;  temple,  300. 

Nereides,  the  nymphs,  iii.  291. 

Nereus,  i.  246.  329. 

Nerity  town,  ii.  478.  493.  510. 

Nero,  the  Emperor,  i.  42 ;  ii.  474  : 
revolution  effected  by  him  in  the 
condition  of  Greece,  iii.  204, 
205 ;  bis  attempt  to  cut  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
29^  ei  M0q. 

Nerdvitsa,  castle  of,  a  Hellenic  site, 
ii.  68;  delineation  of  the  for- 
tress, J2 ;  ruins  of  Aliphera,  74. 
79 ;  the  hill  of  Nerovitza,  81. 

Netianey  viUage  of ;  camp  of  Philip 
son  of  Amyntas,  iii.  47*  64.  62 ; 
hill  of,  81. 

Nestor,  i.  329.  370;  house  and 
monument  of  the  king  of  Pylus, 


413 ;  Juvenile  ezpbits,  418. 466 ; 
his  battle  with  the  Arcadians,  ii. 
191.  199. 

Neaerk,  pass  of,  ii.  118;  viDage 
called  Great  Nezera,  120. 

Nicephorus  Gr^goras,  i.  307* 

Nioetas,  Captain  of  the  Kleftes,  i. 
205.  215  ;  iii.  21.  36. 

Nicholas,  St.,  a  hiffh  peaked  moun- 
tain near  Ne&astro,  i.  428 ; 
monastery  of,  iii.  20. 

Nidas,  i.  370  ;  painting  by,  ii. 
118. 

Athenian  commander,  iii. 

309,  310. 

Nidppe,  1.  107* 

Nicomachus,  i.  344. 

Nicomedes,  i.  370. 

Nicopolis,  colony  founded  by  Au- 
gustus, ii.  124.  127. 

Nicostratus,  defeats  the  Macedo- 
nians under  Androsthenes,  iii. 
112. 

Nightingales,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
ii.  80. 

Niko,  K^,  of  Vyzitza,  ii.  97* 

Nikoraki,  Konstantino,  i.  31di. 

Nile,  its  origin  in  Ethiopia,  ii. 
245. 

Nimnitza,  stream  descending  from, 
ii.  56 ;  andent  walls,  57 ;  moun- 
tain above  the  village,  58. 

Nisi,  town  of,  i.  74.  197. 348.  353, 
354.  358.  365.  380.  476 ;  river 
of,  or  the  Great  River,  L  482. 

Nomxa,  i.  287.  310;  mountains 
and  temple  of  Pan  Nomius,  ii. 
311.  315. 

Nomian  mountains,  the,  ii.  27* 
311.315. 

Nonaerisy  Dipemay  and  Calliwy  the 
townships  of  the  TripolUy  ii. 
303. 

in    Arcadia,   neai^.  the 

river  Styx,  iU.   156.  162.  164, 
165. 

daughter  of  Lycaon,  iii. 


165. 

Notari  of  Trikkala,  proprietor  of 

currant  plantations,  ii.  348. 

,  Dr.,  iu.  221.  264. 

,  Pandtzo,  his  library,  iiL 

221. 

-,  Sotiriiki,  iiL  221. 

Notena,  monastery  of,  ii.  234. 
Nnri  Bey,  of  Corinth,  i.  .^1 ;  ii. 

114.   117.  227;    iii.  257-263. 

285;  refuses  permiiision  to  the 
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Author  to  visit    the  Acro-Co- 
rinthus,    iii.   267 ;    his    pdooe, 
261 ;  his  poisesdons,  336. 
Ntisaa,  river  of,  ii.  241. 
Nffmpfuuy  sources,  ii.  294.  297* 
Nffmpkanoj  fountain,  iii.  118. 

o. 

Oaks,   forests   of   the   Mantinic 
Pfaun,  ii.  334. 

:  the  forest  Scoiita,  ii.  516. 

624. 
Oak  trees,  dwarf,  iL  20 ;  forest,  ii. 
169;  the  ancient  forest  Saron^ 
249 ;  various  icinds  in  Arcadia, 
iii.  61  ;  the  oak  of  Dodona, 
120. 
Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  tem]^ 

of,  iii.  238.  244. 
Odeium  at  Patras,  ii.  128.  133;  of 
Herodes  at  Athens,  128. 

at  Corinth,  iii.  240. 

Odyssey,  quotations  from  the,  i. 

460. 
CEa,  in  the  ishmd  of  iEgina,  ii. 

439. 
CEaniheia^  town  of,  iii.  387. 
(Ehalus,  i.  167. 
(Ebotas,  distich  upon  his  statue  at 

Olvmpia,  ii.  162. 
CEehoHa,  i.  391.  464,  466. 
(Edipus  exposed  by  Laius,  iii.  321. 
(Emadm  in  Acarnania,  iii.  132. 
CSnoe^  or  Bmnoe^  near  the  river  Pe- 

neius,  L  7 ;  ii*  193. 
■  the   mountain  Artemirium 

above,  with  a  temple  <tf  Diana, 

ii.  412,  413. 

fortress  of,  iii.  314—320. 

OSnomaus,  sepulchre  at  Olympia, 

and  stable  o£y  i.  29. 
(Enos,  i.  181.    See  Babyoa.    The 

river,  [or  the  Kelefina,]  ii.  631 ; 

iii.  26. 
€Snu$Mm^  isUnds,  i.  433.  443. 
CEtyhis,   K   300.  302.    313.   327. 

330. 
Oil,  the  produce  of  Filiatri,  i.  74 ; 

of  MoUi6ni,  433 ;  exported  from 

Kor6ni,  437- 
OlUuty  river,  iii.  117;  trench  dug 

by  Hercules,  136.  142. 
X>huius,  Bishop  of,  i.  10. 
— Mount,  the  sources  of  the 

Peirus  and  Sehnus  rivers,  ii.  264 ; 

site  of  the  town,  ii.  121.  166. 


Oligarchies  and  demoerades  of  an- 

ctent  Oreeoe,  iii.  203. 
CHigffriuM^  remains  of  the  castle  of, 
iii.  1 14 ;  mountain  and  pass,  129. 
134. 

Olive  tree,  called  Sirepity  twisted 
by  HerculeB,  U.  417. 

OM«,  Cape,  iii.  314. 

'Olono^  range  of  mountains,  L  4. 
21.  128;  u.  114;  the  highest 
summit,  118;  easiest  ascent  to 
it,  121  ;  various  summits  de- 
scribed, 184,  186.  196. 

Ohirm^  a  maritime  castto  depend- 
ent on  PeUene,(j.  48t(  iii.  224. 

Ofym/iia,  i.  4.  23  33.  36;  ruins 
at,  32.  40—44.  6a  369.  49t. 

Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  i.  8. 

OTympiiu,  the  fountain,  ii.  291. 

Ofympm,  i.  142 ;  the  Sacred  Sum- 
mit,  ii.  310;  it  is  Mount  Dhio- 
forti,  or  Lyceum  Proper,  313. 

Omblos,  monastery  of,  ii.  123. 

Omer  Tjaus,  gardens  of  this  vilhure, 
iii.  326. 

Omphalion,  i.  370. 

Oncus,  ruler  in  OnMium,  ii.  102. 

Oneia,  the  mountains,  iii.  307. 31 1. 

Oneium^  or  Geraneia^  mountain,  its 
passes  seized  by  Peisias  the  Ar- 
give  leader,  iii.  266,  266.  311. 

Onugnathus,  Cape,  i.  216.  226. 
227. 

Opheltes  and  Lycurgus,  sepulchres 
of,  iii.  327. 

OphU^  Agesipolis  turning  this  river 
against  the  waHs  of  Mantineia 
overthrows  them,  i.  103;  ii.280; 
iii.  66.  70;  katav6thra  of  this 
stream,  ii.  64. 

Opttf,  town  of,  ii.  202.  204. 

Oracle,  Delphic,  i.  180. 469;  iii.  82; 

Orchamerritty  the,  i.  101 ;  embank, 
ment  and  chasm  at  Nasi,  iii.  1 19; 
127,  128. 

Orchommuty  the  site,  ii.  276 ;  an. 
dentdty,  iii.  99;  the  lake,  99; 
tiie  phdn,  96.  90;  the  northern 
plain,  102. 

of  BcBotia,  treasury  of 

Minyas,  ii.  37& 

Orchomenus,  founds  Methudrium. 
ii.  69. 

Orders  observable  in  the  Hellenic 
masonry  of  different  ages  and 
perfection :  the  second,  or  poly- 
gonal order,  walls  of  Gariys^  if. 
26.   See  Masonry, 
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Orestai,  i.   161.  247;  intane,  ii. 

293, 204 ;  lepulchre  of ;  his  bones 

removed  to  Sparta,  332 ;  tent  of, 

a  building  at  Troesen,  444. 
Or€9ihaaium^  i,  491  ;  the  temple  of 

Diana  HiereiOj  it.  317;    Ores- 

ieium  on  Mount  TEimbaHi,  S)& 
Oresis^  Mount,  iii.  136. 142 ;  now 

caUed  Skipesi,  151. 
Ori61o6,  vilkige  of  Mount  Movri, 

ii.  163 ;  the  river,  166. 
Orlov,  expedition  of  the  Russiana 

to  the  Morb^  i.  208. 
OffiMV,  temple  of  Diana  in,  ii.  414 ; 

town  and  river  of,  iii.  360,  361. 
Oroa  of  ^gina,  the,  ii.  433. 
Orthokosta,  convent  of,  ii.  602. 
Ortilochua  of  Pharm^  i.  343. 
Ory',  town  of,  ii.  271,  272. 
Oamin,  hodja-khin,  ii.  64. 
Ostraeine^  cavern  of  the  hill,  ii. 

281. 
Ovens  the;  caverns  thus  named, 

iii.  13. 
Ovid,  quoted  respecting  Helioe  and 

Bura,  iii.  399. 
Ovrio-nisi,  or  Ovrio^kastro,  island 

of,  iii.  313. 
Oxi&,  peak  on  the  coast  near  Me- 

sol6nghi,ii.  163;  island  Oxi4, 163. 
Oxylus  the  ^toUan,  i.  6.  8 ;  tomb 

of,  ii.  223. 

P. 

Pabaka,  i.  286. 

Ptutum^  or  Pomdonkiy  description 
and  dimensions  of  the  temples  at, 

i.98.  ]34;ii.  4;iii.  277- 

Painting  of  the  Argonauts,  by  Mi- 
oon,  iii.  60. 

Paintings,  of  the  school  of  Sicyon, 
m.  361. 

Pa/«a,  town  of ,  iii.  6;  named  Pleia 
by  Idvy,  8. 

Pabemon,  or  Melioertes,  iii.  239 ; 
his  ahar,  289 ;  he  is  carried  by 
the  dolphin,  289,  290 ;  his  sanc- 
tuary restored  by  P.  L.  P.  J«. 
ventianus,  291—296. 

Palamedes,  son  of  Nauplius,  iL  358. 

Palamidhi,  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tain :  this  name  is  connected  with 
the  traditionary  history  of  Nau- 
plia,  ii.  368 :  the  Author  obuins 
permission  to  visit  the  fortress ; 
description,  360.  I 


PaUti,  or  the  Pahwe,  a  ruin  near 

the  bank  of  the  river  Alpheius. 

11.87. 
Palatine  Hill,  i.  11& 
Palea  Bukha,  i.  II. 

Lutra,  i.  356,  367. 

Paleo  Episkopf,  i.  86.  99. 
Pale6.Anipli,  ii.  360. 
Paleofanaro,  Hellenic  site,  ii.  210. 
Paleokastro,  a  general  modem  name 

ibr  Hellenic  sites  and  ruins,  i. 

47. 62. 83. 117. 354. 366. 360 ;  ii. 

82. 
Pale6khora,i.  311. 
Paleopoli,  coins  offered  at,  i.  t,  100 

—112.  244.  248.  261.  259;  ii. 

219.  226. 
Paleoviini,  Mount,  in  JRtoHOy  ii. 

122. 
Paliuri,  the  shrub :  rAomntM,  ord- 

zvphus  PaiiuntSy  ii.  90.  111. 
Palladium,  the  sutue  of  Minerva 

at  Argos,  brought  from  Troy,  ii. 

409. 
PallanHumy  Plain  muddy  and  rug. 

ged,  iii.  36. 
site  of  the  dty,  i.  lOOi 

112—116.  119;  iii.  36w 
Pallas,  i.  119. 

Palus,  or  Polus,  plain  of,  11.  300. 
PamitM,  river,  i.  68. 32a  360, 361. 

364,  365.   368 ;  iu  rise  to  the 

southward  of  8kala,   390;   de- 
scription,   439.    444;   sources. 

478.  482. 
Pan,  deity  of  Arcadia,  i.  122 ;  ii.  76; 

statue  of  Pan  Synoeis,  ii.  32; 

SooieiiMy  33 ;  Lyieriwy  446. 

temple  of,  ii,  303 ;    Mount 

Masnalium,  sacred  to,  304. 

perpetual  fire  maintained  be- 
fore his  stotue,  300  ;  temple  of 
Pan  JVbmt«#,  311. 

the  god,  his  appearance  on 

Mount  Parthenium,  ii.  330, 331 ; 
oak  sacred  to  Pan,  332. 

and  Bacchus,  worshipped  at 

the  soaroes  of  the  Erasinus,  ii. 

341,  342. 
his  temple  on  Lycnum,  ii. 

310. 
Panachaicum,  Mount,  ii.  139.  154* 
Panaghia,  *  on  the  Precipice,*  mo- 
•    nastery  of,  iii.  336. 
Pandeleimona,  the  torrent,  near 

Sparta,  i.   127—131.    160;   its 

rucky  opening,  iii.  1. 
PauhcUenium,  dimensions  and  style 
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of  architeciaiie  of  the  todple  of 

Japiier  Panhsttsnius^  iii.  875* 
PanheUenium  of  ^Sgina,  its  icalp- 

tures,  ii.  469. 
PaaitsB,  i.  267.  207* 
PmnormuB,  the  port,  iii.  413 ;  naval 

action,  416. 
Panormuty  Port,  iiL  196. 
Papa,  Cape,  lagoon  near,  ii.  160  ; 

the  promontorjr,  iii'  207)  206. 
Papadhft,  Hellenic  ruins  at  this  vil- 

hige,u.  92. 
Papiidh6pulo,  or  Papfisoglu,  i.  87  ; 

Kyr  lanni,  ii.  114.  284. 
Paparag6pulOy  Dhimitri,  i.  86. 
Papari,  i.  83;  village,  ii.  46;  iii. 

24.40. 
Paphia,  i.  327- 
Papasoglu,  Anagnosti,  governor  of 

Aios  Petros,  i.  100. 
Paputz(,  tjifUik  of,  iii.  31.  34. 
Paracyparissii,  i.  227* 
Paradhisi,  village,  iii.  364. 
Pafwbasiumy  the  sepulchre  of  Me- 

galopditans,  slain  by  Cleomenes, 

U.  290.  292. 
Parakh6ra,  i.  267. 
Parisiro,  j.  268. 
Paraskevi,  Aia,  i.  69.  7^ 
Paravnnaki,  ridge  of,  ii.  337* 
Pamon,  Mount,  now  Malevo  of  St. 

Peter's,  i.  137 ;  ii.  491 ;  iii.  42. 
Paromia,  village  of  Mani,  i.  336. 
Paroreatn,  i.  60.  67* 
Paroria^   built   by    Pazoreus,    ii. 

299. 
Parrhatia  and  EiUretti^  named  by 

Homer  as  cities,  ii.  320* 
Parrhasii,  the ;  towns  colonized  by 

them,  ii.  320,  321. 
Parihemaf  river,  ii.  209.  211. 
Parthenium,  Mount,  i.  89. 99. 114. 

121. 
Parikemum^  rugsed  rocks  of  the 

pass  of;  now  oOled  the  Partheni 

derv^ni,  ii.  329;  kiosk  and  foun- 
tain, 330. 
Parthenon,  the,  i.  27.  97*  493; 

beauty  of  the  masonry,  ii.  3.  6. 8 ; 

can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 

Acro-Corinthus,  iii.  269. 
Pasha- Vrysi,  or  Fountain  of  the 

Pashi,  li.  296,  297. 
Pash&  of  the  Mor^a,  ii.  162;  his 

dispersion  of  the  banditti,  282  ; 

his  discipline  of   dvil    officers, 

283 ;  344 ;  payment  for  his  ap- 
pointment, 346. 


Pashii  Capitan,  i.  204.  208.  243. 
269.271. 

fountain  of  the,  i.  81.  327. 

Pascfualego,  Mr.,  i.  68. 

PasMge  from  Vostltza  to  XyU. 
kastro,  iii.  210,  et  ieq. 

Psssava,  plain  of,  i.  261, 262 ;  visit 
to  the  ruins,  264;  the  fort  of 
Pissava,  266;  Hdlenic  wall  in 
the  ruined  fortress,  266;  pro* 
spect  from  the  hill,  267;  plant 
growing  on  the  hill,  and  resem* 
bling  asparagus,  268 ;  the  river, 
260.  264.  266;  Mount  Asia^ 
276 ;  the  river  Smenus,  277* 

Patissia,  i.  201.  222.  230. 

Patra,  metropolitan  of,  i.  10. 

or  Patras,  the  Patra  of  the 

ancients,  i.  88.  127*  131;  iu 
name,  monuments,  edifices,  and 
records,  ii.  123.  126,  ei  teq. ;  its 
population,  140;  town  unhealthy, 
1^ ;  villages  in  the  district  of 
Patra,  144 ;  agriculture,  the  me- 
toyer,  144.  348;  iii.  196.207^ 
212. 

Patrmy  iii.  227* 

Patreus,  founder  of  Patrm^  ii.  126 ; 
his  sepulchre,  128. 

Pmuy  ruins  of  the  fortress,  ii.  249, 
260. 

Pausanias,  monument  .irf",  i.  164. 

king  of  Sparta,  ii.  202. 

corrupt  text  of,  ii.  287. 

describes  an  action  fought  at 
Mantineia,  iii.  84.  N.B.  The 
author  dtes  Pausanias  the  Greek 
tratreller,  pamm ;  and  offers 
translations  of  many  of  his  de- 
scriptions ;  thus  making  a  com- 
parison  of  modem  Greece  with 
its  ancient  condition. 

Pausias,  pictures  by,  ii.  421. 

PavKtsa,  village :  walls  of  Phigaieia, 
i.  67*  73.  489,  ei  seq, 

Pedanu,  i.  464. 

Peffm  of  the  MegalopoHtis,  ii.  271. 
317 ;  the  Fountains,  iii.  38 ;  the 
stream,  41. 

Pepsus,  iii.  239,  240.  291. 

Peim,  situation  of,  ii.  167* 

Peirmumy  iii.  316,  316,  317* 

Peiraus,  the  harbour,  iii.  31 2, 
313. 

Peirene,  fountain  at  Corinth,  iii. 
233.  237.  242. 

Peirithous,  i.  96. 

Peirusy  or  river  of  'Olono,  ii.  118. 
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121 ;   tha  bridge    Polykhronfa, 

122.  154. 
Peitho,  temple  at  Sicyon,  iii.  359. 
Pelagut,  wood  of  dlaks  and  cork 

trees,  i.  102.  113;  ii.  334;  iii. 

50. 
the  oracle  warns  Epami- 

nondas  to  avoid  the,  iii.  32. 
Pelai^,  under  Neleus,  i.  413. 
Pelasgas,   tomb  at   Argos  of,  ii. 

4oe. 

Peleus,  i.  95. 

Pelias  slain  at  lolcus  by  his  daugh- 
ters, iii.  50. 
PeUana^  site  of,  iii.  13—16.  19. 
PeUene,  manufactures  of,  iii.  389. 
— — -  on  Mount  Chelydorea^  iii. 
141 ;  site  of,  215  ;   description 
of  the  ancient  town,   217  ;   its 
temples  and  statues,  21& 

Pellenenses,  boundary  of  the,  iii. 
139. 

Pelopinm,  site  at  Olympia  of  the, 
i.  34.38. 

Peloponnesus,  i.  186, 186. 230. 279. 
352.  378.  492 ;  temples  of,  ii.  6 ; 
geological  construcidon  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  its  subterraneous 
rivers,  &C.,  iii.  153. 

Peloponnesian  war,  origin  of  the, 
ii.  433 ;  iii.  312. 

Pdops,  islands  of,  ii.  455. 

Pendadha,  yiDages  named  coQec- 
tively  the,  i.  285.  314. 

Peneius,  the  river,  i.  1 — 11 ;  its 
sources,  ii.  116 ;  its  depth,  176. 

Penelope,  iii.  238;  her  choice  of 
Ulysses,  and  dedication  of  the 
statue  of  iEdo  by  Icarius,  14, 
15  ;  her  tomb,  96. 

Peninsula  of  Greece,  i.  200;  cool- 
ness of  climate  in  the  interior, 
ii.  20. 

PmUeiHumj  fortified  place,  iii.  156. 

Penthesilea,  i.  187* 

Perakh6ra,  viUageof,  iii.  191. 380; 
peak  of,  380,  381. 

Perch,  ySfA,  ii.  100. 

Pergamum,  in  Asia  Minor,  emi- 
grants to,  ii.  23. 

Pericles,  i.  493. 

Perieres,  son  of  .£olus,  i.  456. 

Perilaus  slaying  the  Spartan  Othry- 
ades,  statue,  ii.  405. 

Peristomium  brought  from  Corinth, 
iii.  264,  265. 

Periv61ia,  village  o!^  iii.  17f  18. 

Perori,  L  129.  133.  145. 


Perpeni,  ii.  516. 

Perseus,  MyceuM  founded  by,  ii. 

355 ;  iii.  327- 
Persian  Stoa,  i.  161. 
Persians,  their  invasions  of  Greece, 

i.  161 ;  iii.  198. 
Persovl,  i.  89.  123  ;  village  of,  ii. 
327,  328,  329;  zerethra  near, 
iii.  56. 
Perstera,  village  of,  iii.  159.  172. 
Pesfli,  stream,  i.  390. 
PetaH,    Cape,    i.  252.  256.  266. 

276. 
Petalldhi,  ancient  remains  at,  i. 

396.  438,  439. 
Peter*8,  St.,  i.  87  ;  ii.  2. 
Petmes,  or  syrup  of  the  juice  of 

grapes,  ii.  285. 
Petra  (Henia^  rocky  hill,  and  town 

on  the  Peirut  river,  ii.  182, 183. 

185. 
Petrina,  village  of,   i.  265  ;   iii. 

21. 
Petrinitza,  viUage  of,  iii.  132. 
Petr6poU,  i.  323. 
Pttrosaea  on  Mount  Mnnalium,  ii. 

281. 
Petrovuni,  i.  236.  259. 
Petruki,  flat  topt  rocky  summit, 

iii.  175 ;  mountain,  396. 
Petruni,  Kyr,    i.  282,  284.  314. 

316. 319. 
Petza,  island  of,  ii.  344,  345.  463. 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  ii.  445. 
Phadrioy  ancient  village,  ii.  295. 
Phaenna,  i.  146. 
Phaethon,  ui.  238. 
Phagus,  edible  acorn  of  the,  iii. 

52. 
Phaknim^  near  Gardhlki,  ii.  298. 
Phalanihut^  dty,  its  ruins  on  the 

mountain  Phalanthumj  ii.  300. 
Phara,  i.  330. 
Pharm^  or  FAer«,  i.  327.  332.  443. 

360—366 ;  inscription,  ii.  155  ; 

the  site,  158. 
PharU,  in  the  plain  of  Sparta,  i. 

182.  362.  466 ;  Homeric  town, 

ui.  2,3. 
Pheia^  i.   420;  port  tif,   ii.   188, 

189 ;  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 

of  Pondik^kastro,  191;  iii.  124. 
Pheias,  the  island,  near  Cape  Ka* 

tikob,  iu.  124. 
PheIHa,  i.  182 ;  river,  iu.  2.  4. 
PheUoe^  description  of,  iii.  .389. 
PheneaHee^  described,  iii.  135,  et 

teg* 
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Pheneui^  the  «miuory  of  the  river 

of,  ii.  260. 
■  ■  road  from  Orchomenus, 

iii.  106;  site  of  the  dty,  117; 

road  from  Stymphalus,  136 ;  mn- 

dent  inundation,  136  ;  the  an- 

dent  dty  dewribed,  136,  137  ; 

conical  hill,  ISO  ;  the  lake  of 

Pheneus,  146  ei  teg. 
Pherw^  town  of,  i.  179<;   betwixt 

Pylus  and  SparU,  423.  463 ;  ti. 

525. 
Phidias,  worka  of,  i.  37,  88.  43 ; 

ii.  224;  statue  by  him  in  the 

temple  of  Minerva  at  Pellene,  iii. 

218. 
PMffaMoy  dty,  and  fortifications  «t 

PavUtza,  L  96,  97-  485,  486. 490 

— 500;  u.  1.13.  18. 
Phigalenses,  the,  i.  378.  486.  491, 

492 ;  ii.  6. 
Pkilidas,  a  commander  oppoaed  to 

King  Philip,  ii.  76,  77- 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 

Macedonia,      his      enterpraes 

against  the  Oredan  states,  i.  138. 

143.  17&  273.  279.  370 ;  ii.  33. 

76.204.245;  iu.  132. 
Philippdura,  the,  i.  36.  43.  364 ; 

at  Megalopolis,  ii.  33 ;  fountain, 

iii.  47. 
Philippides,  his  supposed  interview 

with  Pan  previous  to  the  battle 

of  Marathon,  ii.  330,  331. 
Philolaus,  i.  227. 
Philopcemen,  actions  of  this  cde- 

brated  oommaader,  i.  94.  178. 

280 ;  ii.  524 ;  iii.  8 ;  his  gallant 

behaviour  in  the    Third   BaU 

tie  of    Mantineia,   87,  ei  eeq. 

201. 
Phliaaiay  valley  of  the,  iii.  339. 
Phliasii,  their  defence  of  their  dty, 

iii.  346,  347.  375. 
PhUue^  its  plain  caUed  Phliasia, 

.iii.  107 ;  site  of  this  dty  at  Po- 

l^engo,  iii.  339  ;  description, 

340. 
PhliuB,  the  Argonant,  iii.  345. 
Phocm,  i.  368. 
Phocus,  slain  by  Peleus,  tomb  of, 

U.  434. 
Phcebaa,  the  lake,  ii.  449. 
Phcebe,  i.  16a  184.  370. 
Phcebeum,  i.  144.  166.  172,  178- 

182.  165.     - 
PhabiOy  iii.;376. 
Pboenicus,  port,  i.  434.  443. 


Phmnkt,  river,  iii.  193.  413. 
PhcBsi,  monument  of  the.  Hi.  50. 
Pholoe,  Mount,  ii.  185 ;  celebrated 

in  Grecian* poetry,    104.  196; 

the  Peneius  and  Ijidoa  rivers, 

254. 
Phormio,  house  of,  i.  168. 
PhoroDCus,  son  of  Inadius;   the 

Ast9  Phonmkfumj  ii.  400,  401. 
Phrania,  Byzantine  histonan,  i. 

425;  ii.  44. 172;  termination  of 

his  annals  in  1477,  iii*  190. 
PhrUoj  dty  of,  a.  32 ;  ii.  77-  907- 

210. 
PAriMis,  stream,  ii.  341. 
Phiflaoey    andent   town,   i«    122. 

124. 
Physician,  a  Corfiote,  in  practice  at 

TripoHtzi,  ii.  284. 
Piali,  i.  91.  97—99. 
Plana,  village  of,  ii.  53 ;  source  of 

the  Helisson,  54. 
Pictures,  particulars  of  some  an- 
dent, ii.  189. 
Pidhavro,  village  near  Epidannu, 

U.  430.  456. 
Pidhima,  river,  or  Ari$y  i.  357  ei 

Meg.  366.  390  ;  village  of,souioea 

of  the  Aris,  i.  477* 
Pigsdhia,  i.  252. 
Pigeons,  wild,  of  Mistra  and  Me- 

sapo,  iii.  6. 
Pikemi,  or  Pikemes,  L  109.  Ill  ; 

road  to,  iii.  53. 
Pil&fi,  peaked  hiU,  L  389. 
Pindar,  i.  I76 ;  testimony  of  the 

poet  respecting  Pita^  ii.  212. 
Pine,  forests  of ;  the  q»edes  named 

Strafilia  described,  ii.  165 ;  pine 

dad  hills,  226. 
Pirates,  Cilidan,  ii.  162;  Gred^ 

iii.  258. 
PUa,  valley  of,  i.  24—30 ;  the  an- 

dent,  ii.  209 ;  its  situation  near 

Olympia,  211. 
Pisatn,  the,  L  8 ;  sometimes  pre- 
sided at  die  Olympic  games,  ii. 

212,  213. 
PisaOi,  district  named  the,  i.  58. 

65.  418 ;  boundaries,  ii.  186. 
Pisistratus,  collection  of  the  poems 

of  Homer  by,  iii.  217* 
Pitanatas,  i.  164.  175. 
Pitane,  i.  176, 177* 
Pitch  from  the  forest  on  the  Pe- 

rakh6ra  mountain,  iii.  380. 
Pittheus,  judgment  chair  of,   ii. 

443. 
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Pityiua,  iiland  of,  ii.  464. 

Pladitcri,  village,  ii.  262. 

Plague  in  I79I9  ita  ravages,  ii.  350. 

Plane  trees,  ii.  90,  1A9. 

Planets,  seven  oolomas  svmbolical 
ofthe^iii.  14. 

Piatamodsi  in  Messenia,  i.  426, 
427. 

Platanistas,  i.  174.  178,  170. 

Plauniston,  the  fountain,  i.  440 ; 
river,  ii.  10,  11.311.  313. 

Platanistus,  i.  60.  154.  166.  426 ; 
near  Khaiaffa,  427 ;  ii-  205. 

Platanodes,  promontory,  i.  427 ;  ii. 
205. 

Plataiios,  village  of,  ii.  502. 

PlatianI,  Hellenic  town  on  the  hill 
of,  i.  75 ;  ii.  82  ;  the  village, 
86. 

PUtza,  i.  262.  264.  315.  320* 

Pleistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  ii. 
321. 

Plin^,  i.  278.  304.  320 ;  agrees 
with  Pausanias  and  Athenaus 
in  describing  vocal  fish,  iL  263, 
264. 

Plutarch,  i.  I76, 177-  180.  183. 

Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine,  iii. 
149.  295,  296. 

Pnyx,  the,  i.  24& 

Podaleirius,  i.  370. 

Podhogora,  village,  u.  106.  272.   ' 

PoBdle,  L  167. 

Poem  descriptive  of  Mani,  with  a 
translation,  i.  332—339. 

Poliana,  i.  320. 

Polichna,  site  of,  ilL  10. 

PoUehne^  near  Andmua^  i.  391. 

PoUuz,  i.  95.  162.  182. 

Polovftia,  i.  191. 

Pdymus,  i.  177* 

Polyandrium,  of  victorious  Ar- 
gives,  ii.  dtfi ;  disquisition  as  to 
ihe  monument,  343. 

Polybius,  son  of  Lyoortas,  the  his- 
torian, his  statue  on  a  pillar,  ii. 
32 ;  epigram  relating  to,  308 ; 
various  references  to  his  histo- 
ry, 1.  94.  106.  119.  134.  138. 
142->145.  152.  178.  202.  362  ; 
ii.  30;  speaks  of  the  subterra- 
neous channel  of  the  Alpheius, 
iii.  41  ;  his  narrative  of  the 
third  great  battle  of  Mantineia, 
87,  et  aeq, 

Polychaon,  son  of  Lelez,  i.  466. 

Polydeitus,  i.  146;  his  woriu,  ii* 


342;  description  of  his  colossal 
statue  of  Juno,  390 ;  celebrity  of 
this  artist,  422. 

Poipdeueeia^  i.  182. 

Pol]^dorus,  king,  i.  161,  162. 

Polyfengo,  near  the  town  of  St. 
Oeoorge,  iii.  339.  342.  353,  354. 

Polynioes,  son  of  QSdipus,  ii.  471* 

Polyspenjum,  L  65. 

Pondikokastro,  or  Rsit  Castle,  Hel- 
lenic ruin  at  Cape  Katakolo,  i. 
22 ;  ii.  191. 

Pontinus,  Mount:  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Saitis,  ii.  471;  copious 
sources,  473;  peaked  hill  and 
ruined  castle,  338. 

Poretjo,  ii.  240. 

Pofituu^  river,  iu.  138.  142. 

Poro,  i.  218 ;  modem  town  of,  ii. 
451.453. 

Portes,  or  Sandameri,  remarkable 
hill  of  these  names,  i.  4. 

the  sates;  catacomb  and 

ancient  waU  at,  iiL  215. 

Poeidonlum,  i.  302 ;  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  iii.  286,  eiteq, 

Poseidium,  i.  62. 

Potami,  or  Koraka,  i.  1 1. 

Potamia,  i.  192.  265. 

Potamnia,  Apano,  iii.  174. 

Povergo,  village  of,  ii.  27. 

Pouquerille,  Mr.,  ii.  158. 

Posaiti,  or  Bocafti,  iL  226. 

Prarimj  or  BroMt  remains  of,  ii. 
484.  498 ;  Eleuthero-Laoonic 
town,  iii.  7* 

Prasto,  town  of,  ii.  483.  495 ;  the 
bishop  of,  496;  dialect,  499; 
near  Sparta,  iii.  10. 

Praxitas  the  Lacedaemonian,  cap- 
tures Corinth,  iiL  252.  374. 

Praxiteles,  worka  of  the  sculptor,  L 
108 ;  ii.  225. 

Priam,  King,  i.  14?. 

Priapus,  temple  at  Omee,  iii. 
351. 

Priniko,  L  195—197.  199.  228— 
231. 

Prinokokki  gathered  from  the  ker- 
mes  oak  for  exportation,  ii.  I7. 

Priruit^  the  road  from  Aigos 
named,  ii.  413 ;  Prinus  and 
Climax,  the  roads,  iii.  46.  52. 
9& 

Prodes,  L  457. 

Prodromus,  monastery  of  St.,  H. 

'    518. 
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Proffttf,  disposition  of  the  Greek, 

ii.  177. 
Pnetus,  founder  of  Tiryns,  ii.  356 ; 

chmmben  of  the  dauffhten  of,  ii. 

356 ;  daughters  of.  Hi.  300. 

Promachus,  son  of  Dryon,  statues 
of,  iu.  219. 

Pnpuiy  the  hiU,  iii.  125.  128. 

Proserpine,  i.  59.  94.  1 40. 163;  ill. 
295,298. 

the  Pure  Virgin,  i.  391. 

Core  or  SoieirOy  colos- 
sal statue  of,  ii.  34. 

Prospects,  grand: — from  Ithome 
above  Messene,  i.  386 ;  from  Phi- 
galeia,  500 ;  from  Mount  C0ty- 
lium,  ii.  11,  12;  from  Zakkiika 
above  Faniri,  including  the 
chief  part  of  the  Morea,  09;  from 
the  castle  of  Patra,  IS^;  fine 
geographical  station  on  the  hill 
of  Khlemutd,  I7I ;  from  Mount 
Astra,  236;  from  PeDene,  iiL 
216;  of  the  Isthmus,  226 ;  mag. 
nifioent  view  from  the  Acro-Go- 
rinthus,  259;  from  the  hill  of 
Vasilika,  379 ;  from  the  khan  of 
Akrata,  395. 

Pfotymnoj  fable  relating  to,  ii.  392, 
303. 

Protections,  system  of  European : 
the  Baratlis  and  Fermahnlis,  ii. 
344. 

Proti,  island  opposite  to  Gargali- 
ino,  i.  428.  433. 

Protos^ngelo,  i.  147* 

Prytaneium,  at  Olympia,  i.  34.  35. 

37. 
Ptamaihia^  i.  306. 
PtanuUku8y  town,  1.  278,  270.  299. 

302.  304.  306. 
Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  8. 
Psara,  island  of,  ii.  432. 
Psiri,  i.  75. 
Psarom^ti,   Cape,  iii.    192.    207- 

395. 
Psath6pyrgo,  anchorage  of,  iii.  186. 

194.  416. 
Psophis,     the    ancient,     ii.    62; 

strength  and  singularity  of  the 

site,  241 ;  its  temples  and  monu- 

mento,  244 ;  ito  history,  245. 
Psykhik6,  i.  53.  154.  157-  171- 
Ptpiiaieia^  i.  413. 
Ptdeasimum,  i.  485. 
Ptdeum,  i.  485. 
Ptolemy,  i.  213,  214.  330. 


PioKsy  or  Old  Mantineia,  its  pod- 
tion.  111.  97* 

Puik&dhes,  village  of,  i.  488,  489L 
501. 

Pulo,  Kyr,  of  Sklla,  i.  47& 

Pylii,  the,  i.  60;  their  territory  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  i.  413.  417 ; 
ii.  181 ;  their  wars,  193. 

PpitUy  the  Cor^phatiant  the  Pyliac 
phun,  i.  59 ;  port  of  Navarfn,  26; 
town  taken  by  Hercules,  329; 
contest  between  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  401—408;  founda- 
tion  of  the  city  by  Neleus :  and 
Nestor,  kin^,  413 ;  proverbial 
verse  respecting  the  three  Pyll, 
416  ;  history,  424  ;  mention  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad,  ii. 
182;  expedition,  193. 

</  the  EieiOy  i.  417-  420;  ii. 

228,229. 

Triphfflkieuty  or  Lepreatkuey 


i.  56.  67.  417.  424. 
Pjmra,  a  grove  and  sanctuary  of 

Ceres  Protterio,  and  of  Proser. 

pine,  iii.  352. 
PlpramiOy  position  of,  iL  479. 
Pyramid,  ruin  of  an  andent,  near 

the  Mills  of  Kefaliri,  ii.  339. 
'  the  Oreat,  of  Memphis, 

ii.  2. 354. 
Pyrgako,  or  PyigOy  near  it  are  seen 

the  walls  of  an  andent  dty,  iL 

57. 
Pyrghi,i.  11.46.  269. 
P^ifiy  town,  i.  57 ;  ii.  207* 
Pyrgits,  i.  63. 
Pyivo,  i.  3.  10.  22. 25.  44—47.  49. 

51.  69.  262. 
— ^  plain  of,  i.  22;  ii.  187;  h»y 

of,  i.  22. 

or  PyrgUio,  ii.  57< 


Pyigos,  village  of,  i.  285.  315.  336. 

P$frgusy  an  andent  town,  ii.  76. 

Pyrrhias,  Atolian  commander,  f. 
362;  ii.  139. 

Pyrrhi  Castra,  ii.  525. 

Charax,  ii.  525. 

Pyrrhichus,  i.  275.  277* 

Pyrrho,  the  Sophist,  ii.  223. 

Pyrrhus,  i.  179 ;  anecdote  respect- 
ing  the  statues  of  Argos,  ii.  403 ; 
monument,  and  sculptures  repre« 
senting  his  wars,  4M;  the  king 
wounded  by  a  tile,  and  then  shun 
by  Zopyms,  406 ;  account  of  his 
expedition,  407,  406. 
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QuAOLiE,  Porto  delle,  i.  306. 

Quails,  i.  836. 

Quatremdre,  M.,  i.  36;  his  opinion 
respecting  a  sculpture  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite,  ill.  291. 

Quercus  ilex,  or  olive-leaved  ever- 
green  oak,  iii.  62. 


R. 

Rafaelli,  Signer,  Raguian  Con- 
sul, i.  434. 
Raapani,  Castro,  i.  227. 
Rasa,  village,  ii.  213. 
Rat-Castle,  the  Hellenic  remains, 

of  PA«a,  ii.  191. 
Rate  of   travelling,    compuiaUonj 

iii.  411,  412. 
Renesi,  village,  ii.  96. 
.  Reonda,  or  Fa]e6  Korakovtini,  ii. 
509,  510. 
Retiani,  large  village,  ii.  168. 
Rhaclius,  the  Crooked ;  a  celebrated 

wild  olive  tree,  ii.  448. 
RhapsomaU,  viUi^,  i,  82 ;  ii.  44 ; 

iii.  40,  41. 
Rhea,  fable  regarding,  iL  11 ;  cave 
of,  58 ;  her  wandering  on  Mount 
Alesium,  iii.  49* 
Bheghtm^  emigration  of  the  Mes- 

senians  to,  i.  470. 
Rheiti,  fable  respecting  this  subter- 
raiieous  course  of  waters,  ii.  342, 
343. 
Eheihu^  near  the  Isthmus,  iii.  309. 
Rheneia,  island  of,  i.  413. 
nheunui,  village,  ii.  270;  iii.  119; 

site,  122. 
Rhianus,  poem  of,  i.  461. 466. 486; 

ii.  14. 
Wdpejiu  102. 

JSAitim,  a  city  of  Messenia,  i.  467. 
459;  iii.  414 ;  the  narrow  passes 
between  it  and  Cynatha,  iii.  130, 
131. 

^P^  the  Morea  castle  on, 

ii.  147. 
Rhodus,  i.  329.  368. 371.  383. 
RhfjMy  site  of,  iii.  193 ;  ruins  of, 

413.  417. 
Rigsini,  Mount,  iii.  191. 
Rites,  sacred,  of  Ceres  and  Proier. 

pine,  i.  391. 
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Rivi6tissa,  i.  147. 

Roads,  ancient,  throughout  Ar« 
cadia;  investigation  c?  die  sites, 
and  tqpogr^hy,  ii.  286,  e/  Meqq. 

R6ani,  Mount,  ii.  329—331.  333. 
335. 

Robbers  in  Greece,  known  by  the 
nameof  Kleftes,  i.  385.  474;  pur. 
suit  of  them,  ii.  152.  282;  object 
of  the  villagers  in  destroying  the 
banditti,  346;  executions,  iii.  36. 

Roebucks  and  wild  animals  of 
Mount  Pholoe,  U.  215.  233. 

Romaic  dialect  uses  the  accusative 
in  the  names  of  places,  ii.  261. 

Roman  Empire,  L  312. 

Romeika,  the,  i.  5. 

Rom^o  Tharso,  iii.  166. 

Rosa,  General,  iL  144. 

Rozova,  town  of,  i.  266. 

Rufea  River,  the  Alpheku,  i.  11. 
23—25;  magazines  and  sksJa, 
46.  49;  fishery,  52;  the  river 
Ladan^  or  RufEa,  ii.  95.  97.  100. 

Ruga,  Ano  and  Kato,  i.  490.  497* 

Rumili,  transmarine  prospect  of  Uie 
hills  of,  iiL  159.  183. 

Russians,  the,  i.  207, 20a  316. 400. 


s. 


Saeta,  Mount,  ii.  269.  277;  iii. 

142—148.  151. 
Safety,  temple  of,  at  iGgium,  iii. 

189. 
Saints,  the  Forty,  monastery  of  the 

Aghion  Saranda,  ii.  520. 
Sakari,  i.  52-^5. 
Salih,  a  Janissary,  iii.  331. 
Sahneniko,  river  of,  iii.  193.  41  & 
Saimoney  position  of,  ii.  192. 
S^ona,  dty  of,  i.  242. 
Samara,  a  village  near  Londari,  ii. 

44 ;  vestiges  of  Cromi,  297. 
Samia^   the  dty,  i.  64--66 ;    ii. 

216. 
Samieumj  a  dty  captured  by  Phih'p 

of  Maoedon,  i.  56. 60—68.  422 ; 

ii.  76.  78. 
SammOuuj  destroyed  by  Agb,  ii. 

415. 
Samus,  dty,  i.  60. 
Sandameri,  hill  of,  i.  4 ;  it  is  seen 

from   Mount  Cotylium,   ii.  12. 

20 ;  the  Sandameri6tiko  is  pro- 
bably Mount  Scdlis,  184 ;  village 
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and  important  pott  of  8ftiMlMHf»ri, 

830. 
Sftnga,  Wflage  of,  iii.  63* 
Sanffhii,  Mount,  L  280—283.386. 
Sapienxa,  island  of,  i.  433. 
Saranda  Potamo,  i.  121.  123;  ito 

kauvothia,  iii.  43. 
Sarapia,  templei  of,  i.  166u  313. 

327-  371 ;  ii.  ISO  ;  iU.  844. 
Saratni,  a  yillaga  near  Cape  Gallo, 

L430.443. 
8anaa,  a  Tillage  on  the  N^ioj  i. 

600,601. 
8aron,  king,  ii.  448. 
Sarona,  i.  73. 
Saronic  Oulf,  ita  porta>  ilL  238. 

299. 
Saronis,  the  marsh,  ii.  444;  the 

lake,  449. 
Saurus,  sepulchre  and  hill  of,  ii. 

808. 
Scamtatdgr^  riyer,  IL  100. 
Soanihm^  rirer,  ii.  230. 
Sthamu^  named  from    Schconeus 

the  BcBotian,  ii.  300 ;  port  and 

bay  of,  iii.  297—303.  307,  308. 
Schoolmasters  of  the  Morea,  ii.  61 ; 

want  of  due  enoouragement,  177* 
Schools,  ii.  496. 
Sdas,  the  street  of   Sparta   thus 

named,  i.  163.  171—173;  vil- 

lege  and  temple  of  Minenra  Sda- 

tis,  ii.  299. 
SotoMw,  zerethnk  of  the  moontaiB, 

iti.  136.  142. 
SoUtfUf  the  rendenoeikf  Xanophon, 

in  a  district  adapted  to  the  diaoe, 

i.  31 ;  ii.  86 ;   situation,  210  ; 

new  ookmy,    214;    festival   of 

Diana,  216. 
SciriUB^  they  occupied  the  left  of 

die  Laceq»monian  annies,  iii. 

60. 
SeiriHsj  Laoonian  district,  iii.  19. 

28 ;  a  nigged  territory,  29. 
Sdroooo,  the,  Ui.  207,  30& 
Sdayooians,  i.  34& 
Sclavonic  tribes,  i.  186. 
ScolHs^  a  rocky  mountain,  other. 

wise  the  Peira  Olema^  ii.  183 ; 

the  town,  184;    the  Sandame- 

riociko,  230. 
Soopas  of  Parus,  works  of  this  ce- 
lebrated statuary,  i.  96,  96 ;  ii. 

26.224. 
Seopey    Epaminondas    dying  wit- 
nessed the  battle  of  Leuctra  from, 

i.  112,  113 ;  iii.  61.  94  ;  a  point 


of    the   Mnnalian   range,     ii. 

288. 
SeoHtOy  temple  of  Jupiter  SeaiUas 

at,  ii.  622.  624. 
Sculptures,  onrioua  andent,  in  low 

relief,   ii.  307 ;   statues  in  the 

temple  of  Despcsna,  308. 
SoniUnim^  Gi^,  now  called  Skyli, 

ii.462. 
Soyraa,  river,  i.  276.  277. 
Sea-coast  of  the  Morfa,  dimate  of 

the,  ii.  80 ;  retreat  of  the  sea, 

148. 
Sebrium^  i.  167. 
Sebnis,  i.  167. 

Secret  pori^  of  MfAntL^  ii  434. 
Seid  Aga  of  LaUa,  i.  8.  66;   his 

house,  it  71  ;  chief  ayin  of  Pa- 

tra,  166;  khan  of  Seid  Ag&,  160. 

348. 
Seid  Ahmet  Aga,  i.  60. 
Sito,  mouth  of  the  river,  i.  428. 
Selemntu^  the  river,  at  ArgiffOy  ii. 

160;  iii.  417. 
SdUnuty  river  near  CKympia,  i.  31 ; 

iii.  402 ;  or  river  of  Vostitsa,  407- . 
town  of  the  Laoonice,  liL 

7*  11 ;  the  templBB  described,  280, 

281. 
Saitsa,  i.  326. 
SeUoMy  this  fortress  was  a  bulwark 

of  Sparta,  i.  148,  143.  183 ;  ii. 

2&31. 
Selleeis,  river,  i.  6^  7* 
Sepia^  mountain,  iii.  116. 139. 161.- 
Sepulchre,  pyramidal,  of  the  Ar- 

gives,  ii.  349. 
Sepulchres,  L  861.  867  t   of  the 

Atreidn  at  Myoena,  ii.  366 ;  se- 

puldiral  niches  near  Vostitsa,  iii. 

192 ;  sepulchres  of  the  Sicyonii, 

367- 

Serai  of  Tripolitza,  villagers  of 
Kandfli  obliged  to  carry  saow  for 
iu  supply,  iii.  107. 

Seremet  Bey,  i.  234.  297.  321.  476. 

Serpents,  sacred,  of  the  temple  of 
^isculanius,  ii.  486. 

Servoi,  village  of,  ii.  66. 

Servula,  village  of,  iii.  192. 

Sessini,  Dr.,  of  Oastiini,  i.  1  ;  iL 

177. 
ShUesi,  village  of,  ii.  306.  318. 
Sheep  in  the  MoriEa,  management 

of  the  flocks  of,  i.  16 — 17. 
Shemseddin  Bey,  of  Oastuni,  i.  3 ; 

his  ppgo,  ii.  170. 23& 
Shtmiza,  i.  367* 
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Shrubs,  on  the  borders  of  streams, 
ii.  123. 

Sicily,  ancient  remains,  and  refer- 
ences to,  i.  21.  134 ;  ii.  4. 

SiCYow,  city  of,  iii.  226-237. 
240 ;  its  edifices,  walls,  sepul- 
chres,  and  historical  importance, 
357  et  seq»  ;  strength  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  tabular  height  of 
Vasilikk,  365 ;  New  Sicyon,  366 ; 
existing  remains,  369. 371 ;  view 
from  the  hill  of  Sicyon,  380. 

coins  of,  i.  Ill ;  iii.  306. 

379, 380. 

Sieyonia^  description  of  the,  iii. 
22&  324  ei  seq. 

Sidher^kastro,  i.  75.  77*  486. 

Sithu,  the  town  of,  iii.  256.  307, 
308. 

Silenus,  i.  275 ;  his  temple  at  Ells, 
ii.  223 ;  statue,  224. 

Silivena,  near  the  river  Akrata, 
iii.  174. 

Silk,  culture  of,  i.  347*  433;  ii.  60. 
141. 

Silk-worm,  the,  i.  349. 

Simiadhes,  village  of,  ii.  279 ;  si* 
tuation  of,  iii.  95* 

Simias,  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  iii.  92. 

Simiak,  i.  376.  384. 

Sim6pulo,  village,  iL  231. 

Sinai,  Mount,  1. 291. 

Sin&nbey,  village,  i.  187,  188. 

Sinanu,  village  of,  i.  81 ;  road  from 
Karitena,  ii.  27;  description  of 
the  valley  of  Mc^opolis,  and  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  28 — 42. 

Sisypheium  at  Corinth,  iii.  237* 
250. 

Sisyphus,  tomb  of,  iii.  291. 

Si  tena,  village  of,  ii.  503. 

Skaiidhaki,  village  of,  ii.  338. 

Skafidhia,  convent  of,  i.  1 1. 

Skala,  of  Strovitad,  i.  56. 

on  the  Eurotas,  i.  196.  357, 

358. 

,  the  village,  i.  388 ;  on  the 


ridge  of  hills  from  Makryplai  to 

Skiloma,  I.  66. 
Skamnaki,  i.  257.  277. 
Skardhamula   the  site  of   Carda- 

myle,  i.  237*  316.  321.  323.  331. 
Skhisa,  isUnd,  i.  433,  434. 
SktpM,  Mount,  iii.  114.  142.  151. 
Sklavokhori,  i.  22.  133—136.  157- 

187. 


Sklirii,  a  viUage  of  Mount  Cotfft 

/mm,  ii.  8;  stream   and  sources 

near  the  village,  10. 
Skodn,  i.  347. 
Skopa,  i.  272.  312. 
Skopopoli,  i.  272.  277. 
Skotines,  i.  226. 

Skotinf ,  viUage  of,  iii.  107  ;  zerei. 
•  thra,  155. 
Skutari,  i.  235.  237.  252.  258.  262 

—264.  268,  269.  271,  272.  279, 

280.  282.  284.  308.  318. 
SUves,  traffic  by  the  Turks  in  Afri- 

can,  i.  431. 
Sleep,  i.  170 ;  deity  friendly  to  the 

Muses,  ii.  443 ;  statue  of,  iii. 

361. 
Slingers  of  PatT»  and  Dyme,  ii. 

153. 
SmarUna,  village,  i.  500. 
Smenus,  river,  1.  266.  274.  277. 
Smerna,  mountain  of,  i.  51,  52. 55. 

66-^& 

village  of,  i.  30  ;  ii.  206. 

Smith  and  St.  Barbe,  merchants,  i. 

315. 
Smyrna,  i.  347,  348. 
Social  War,  evenu  of  the,  i.  138. 

362 ;  ii.  76.  164.  245 ;    iii.  9. 

131.  387. 
Sokha,  i.  188.  265. 
Solar     worship     in     Greece,    ii. 

370. 
Solos,  village  of,  iii.  158—161.  166 

—108.  170.  173. 
SolygeUtj  town  of,  iii.  809—312. 
Soi^ffius^  Mount,  iii.  309. 
Sophodes,  explanation  of  a  passage 

of,  ii.  403. 
Sopot6,  river  of,  ii.  241 ;  village, 

254  ei  ieq, 
Sarouy  forest  of  oaks  called,  ii.  249, 

250. 
Sosipolis,  temple  of,  i.  39. 
Sostomiu,  ruin  at,  i.  501. 
Soteria,  [or  Safety,]  statue  at  Pa- 

tm  of,  ii.  129. 
Sotiraki,  anecdote  of  him,  ii.  283, 

284. 
Spahis,  a  Turkish  corps,  i.  16.  21. 

368 ;  ii.  49. 
Sparta,  general  description  of  the 

site,  and  account  of  the  ancient 

buildings    and   topography,     i. 

11.3.  124— l.m    144-161.   170 

- 199.  246.  249.  277.  287-  289. 

307.  328.  362 ;  iii.  57-93.  229. 

303.     Sfe  also  Lacedamtni, 
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Bptftttu,  the,  1. 274.  ffj.  900. 401. 

461. 
Spetziote,  1.  218. 

Sphaeteriay  or  Sphagia,  i.  02. 400 ; 
tour  of  the  island  of  Nararin, 
401 ;  detcription  by  Thuqrdides, 
406. 
SjArmmy  Cape,  iii.  SIS. 
Spring  in  Oreeoe,  detcribed,  iL  32. 
Sto  Herky  the  khan,  ii.  SS?. 
Stadia,  in  Tarioos  dttes,  i.  SS— S6. 
38—44.  102.  106.  111.  17ft.  231. 
376.  378.  380 ;  u.  37- 
Stanhope,  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  i.  42. 
States  of  ancient  Greece,  good  and 
bad  effecU  of  their  independence 
and  rivality,  iii.  26. 
Stathi,  his  fanns,  i.  147* 
Statues  ;  colossal  statue  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  ii.  7  ;  wious  wooden 
statues  at  Megalopolis,  36 ;  square 
form  affected  by  the  Arcadians  in 
statues,  36 ;  acrolithic  and  chr3rs- 
elephantine  statues,  130;  in  the 
Castle  of  Patra,  146;  at  Elis, 
222.  224 ;  of  the  Nile,  and  other 
rivers,  245 ;  of  Argos  described, 
ii.  402 ;  description  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  Argolic  Herseum, 
ii.   389 ;    invention    of   braien 
statues,  iii.  137  «  curious  art  of 
pmerving  their  fine  statues,  in- 
vented by  the  ancients,  218;  seen 
near  the  monastery  of  Luku,  ii. 
488;  at  the  Isthmian  Posidonium, 
iii.  289,  290 ;  at  Titane,  377* 
Suvri,  Cape,  i.  272. 
Stavropighi,  i.  261.  316. 
Stazusa,  fountain,  iii.  368. 
StemnStza,  near  Karitena,  ii.  22  ; 
a  tower  seen  on  a  predpioe  near 
the  village,  26;    mountain   of 
Stemnitza,  62  ;  village,  64. 
Stenii,  or  Straits  of  theAlpheius 
near  Karitena,  ii.  22  ;  Stent  of 
the  Helisson,  62;  of  the  river 
near  Neser&,  121 ;  of  the  Ladon, 
272. 
Sten6,  village,  ii.  328;  pass  of,  331. 
Steniiri,  i.  124. 
Stenifclems^  site  of,  i.  479. 
Stenyderus,  the  hero,  i.  391.  467* 

* plain  ofy  i.  391.  479. 

Stephanus,  i.  9.  279.  287-  362. 
Stoa  Pcecile,  i.  31.  37.  166. 
Storks,  migration  of,  ii.  60. 
Strabo,  descriptions  by  the  geogra- 
pbor,  pasHm. 


Strabovo,  a  village  of  Mount  Ly- 

CBum,  ii.  27* 
Strane,  Mr.  Consul,  U.  123. 134 ; 
his  houseat  Patra,  143;  iii.  200. 
Strato,  stoa  of  the  Athlete,  iii. 

188. 
Straton,  statues  by  the  sculptor,  ii. 

409. 
Strifi,  river  and  viflage,  i.  24;  H. 

192. 
Str^mata,  a  measure  of  land,  L  14. 
Screzova,  town  in  a  lofty  situation, 

ii.  106.  240.  249. 
Strof  (lia,  a  species  of  pine  lumng 

esculent  seed,  ii.  166. 
Strotza,  i.  264. 

Strovitsi,  Skala  of,  i.  66 ;  the  village 
probably  the  site  of  Lepmun, 
66.73. 
Siruikusy  Cape,  ii.  463. 
Stuart,  Mr.,  design  of  a  Doric  tem- 
ple at  Corinth,  iii.  246. 
Style,  declining  taste  of  the  latter 

Greek  authors,  ii.  287* 
Stj^Umgmmy  ii.  77* 
Stymphalides,  the  birds,  iii.  113. 
Stymphalus,  descendant  of  Areas 

andCaUisto,iii.  112. 
StymphaluM^  Lake  of,  ii.  343 ;  the 
SttfrnphanoyWu  107-  144;  kata-. 
vothra  of  the  lake,  108.  144;  po- 
sition  of  the  ancient  dty,  100 ; 
vestiges  of  a  temple,  110;  the 
river,  109,  110. 
Siyxy  river,  iii.  ISO.  156;  described 
by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus, 
and  Pausanias,  161 ;  the  sacred 
oath,  162;  water  poisonous,  163; 
cup  able  to  resist  the  deoomponng 
power  of  the  water,  164 ;  fright- 
ful predpice,  166. 
Subterraneous  rivers,  in  limestone 

ridges,  iii.  163,  164. 
Sudhen&,  and   Pera  SudhenA,  ii. 
108. 

plain  of,  ii.  266. 

—  viUage  of,  iii.  180. 

Suetonius,  quoted,  i.  42. 

SuHma,  village  of,  i.  78,  74.  387- 

484. 
Sulphur,  i.  200. 
Sulin^ri,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ly- 

k6dhemo,  i.  398. 
SufnaHoy  ii.  61. 

Summits,  remarkable  Gredan, 
mostly  crowned  with  an  andent 
fortress  of  the  same  name  as  the 
mountain,  ii.  13. 
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Sun,  the  Liberator,  altar  of  the,  ii. 

44. 
altar  of  the,  at  the  river  Ina- 

chiis,  ii.  392. 
and  Moon,  statues  at  £lis  of 

the,  ii.  224. 
Su8a,i.  368. 
Svaroa,  instrument  called  the,  i. 

14,  15. 
Sybafis^  the  fountain,  iii.  402. 
Syene,  i.  293. 
Sykena,    Apano,    village   of,    iii. 

209. 

Kato,  village  of,  iii.  209. 

river  of,  iii.  41 7^ 

Sykii,  village,  i.  201.  220. 

peak  of,  ii.  232. 

Sylimna,  viUage,  i.  1 16, 1 17  Tii.  51 ; 

the  site  of  SumaUoy  306. 
SymboltL,  i.  122,  123. 
Symbola,  the,  iii.  37 ;  here  the  Al. 

pheius    receives   the   source   of 

Krya  Vrysi,  42. 
Syracuse,  temple  of^  now  the  church 

of  Santa  Maria  delle  Colonne,  iii. 

278. 
Syriamu  Kurtaghi,  village,  ii.  105 ; 

vale  of,  ii.  272. 

Syrian  Goddess,  temple  of  the,  iii. 

388. 
S^ihat^  or  SifSj  river,  iii.  383.  393. 
Swallows,  migration  of,  ii.  50. 

T. 

TiSWABiA,  i.  303. 

Tsnarian  promontory,  i.  301. 307* 

TsBnarii,  i.  261.  291. 

TsBDarum,  Cape,  i.  276,  277*  291 

--293.  299,  300.  303. 459. 
T^gruMTuSy  i.  139.  261. 

monument  of,  i.  165. 

Takhiirti,  i.  191 ;  stream  joining 

the  Eurotas,  iii.  4. 
Taki,  inundation  near  Tripolitza, 

so  caUed,  i.  84.  89.  91 ;  ii.  47  ; 

it  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bo- 

reium,  327 ;  the  katav6thra  of 

the  lake  Taki,  iu.  35. 
TaUiumf  summit  of  Taygetum,  i. 

188.  252 ;  Ui.  3;  the  peak  of  St. 

£lias,4. 
Talthybius,  i.  162;  tomb  of  the 

herald,  iii.  189. 
Tanuiy  river,   now  the  Kani,  ii. 

498.  511,  512. 


Tanus,  pass  at  Kastanitza,  iii.  10. 

Tara,  khan  of,  ii.  56.  240.  257. 
268.  274  ;  iii.  103. 

r-  river  of,  ii.  269,  270;  its 

sources,  iii.  122. 

Tarapia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  school 
at,  ii.  496. 

Tarapsa,  i.  265. 

Taratzes,  viUage  of,  ii.  21 1. 

Tareiko,  the:  or  river  of  Tara,  ii. 
270. 

Tarentines,  mercenaries  engaged  in 
various  oontesu  in  Greece,  i.  1 62: 
ui.  89. 

Tartar,  or  Tatar,  i.  220 ;  death  of 
a  horseman  rehited,  iii.  338. 

Tartari,  castle  on  this  hiU,  ii.  255. 

Taurion,  Macedonian  generaL  iii. 
130. 

Tavolaki,  Mount,  i.  389.  397 ; 
near  the  Coryphasian  Pylus,  41 6. 

Taziarches,  Convent  of  St.,  near 
Vostitza,  it.  167. 

Ti^ffetum,  Mount,  its  snowy  sum- 
mits, i.  83  ;  ailtivated  middle 
region,  128 ;  Telanidhi  and  pri- 
nok^kki,  132;  rocky  gorge,  133; 
torrenu,  136;  precipices,  137; 
counterfort,  151 ;  Cynosurie,  178; 
remains  of  antiquity  near  Mounts 
Taletum  and  Mvorasy  188;  St. 
Elias  the  highest  peak,  191 .  251 ; 
Taleium,  252 ;  nver  of  Passava, 
255.  277  ;  the  Makryn6  summit, 
261 ;  Bardhunia  to  the  south, 
264 ;  upper  region,  265 ;  ridge, 
273;  Tasnarum,  or  Taygetic 
promontory,  301.  308;  steeps 
near  the  coast,  321 ;  mountain 
villages,  322 ;  torrent,  324. 

Tzani,  Kyr  Elias,  i.  327. 

Teffea,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
at  Paleo  Episkopi,  i.  88 ;  the  four 
tribes,  89 ;  plain  of  Tegea,  90 ; 
columns  and  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty,  91 ;  Pausanias*s  account,  92 ; 
celebrated  fane  of  Minerva  Alea, 
94 ;  sUtues,  96 ;  wells,  99 ;  Te- 
gjBatic  plain,  121 ;  subterraneous 
rivers,  122;  great  beauty  of  the 
temple,  492 ;  the  masonry  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  ii.  6;  marbles 
and  columns,  48;  the  demi  of. 
ii.333.  * 

TegeaHcey  the,  i.  124. 

Teiehuty  capture  of  this  castle  of 
the  Z>Srm4ei,  ii.  164;  iii.  132. 
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Tekieh,  bay  called,  iii.  209,  310. 
41& 

Telamon,  i.  95 ;  hercmm  of,  iii.  138. 

Tdedut,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  168. 
800.  363.  461. 

Tdemadius,  ton  of  UlysMa,  i.  00. 
68.  343,  344 ;  visit  to  Nertor, 
419.  423. 

Telephni,  his  contest  with  Achillas 
in  the  plain  of  the  Caicus,  i.  96 ; 
sacred  portion  of,  ii.  331. 

Tde^Ua,  figure  in  rdief  of  the 
poetess,  ii.  405. 418. 

TefMtihia^  Mount :  or  Lykodhcnw, 
i.  435.  438.  444. 

Temens,  or  Temeni,  village  of, 
iii.  211. 

Temini,  Upper ;  viih^  destroyed 
by  an  inundation,  iii.  402. 

Temenium^  position  of,  ii.  476; 
Mount,  and  the  tomb  of  Teme- 
nus,  494. 

Temples,  particulars  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable,  of  which  ruins 
are  still  found  in  Oreeoe,  i.  34 ; 
of  Apollo  at  BasssB,  ii.  1,  ei  teg. ; 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  iGgi* 
na,  440 ;  oaken  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, iii.  49;  Doric  fane  at  Co- 
rinth described,  245,  et  seq.; 
Doric  architecture.  See  Note  to 
Chap.  XXVIII,  268-284;  the 
Potidonium  at  the  Isthmus  285, 
ei  »eq,i  temple  of  Jupiter  Ne- 
meius,  331,  332. 

Teneoj  town  of,  iii.  320 ;  the  na- 
tives of,  321. 

Tenedos,  iii.  320. 

Teneia^  springs,  iii.  107.  155. 

Tennus,  son  of  Cycnus,  iii.  320. 

Terebinth,  or  kotrives,  ii.  99. 

Terror,  a  statue  of,  iii.  240. 

Tersanc.'Emini,  the,  i.  220. 

Tersane-Tefterd^,  the,  i.  86. 

Tetrazi,  Mount :  Ceraudum,  i.  57. 
77*  462  —  487  ;  cultivation  at  its 
foot,  ii.  10—13;  height,  27;  oak 
and  chestnut  woods,  31.  70.  313. 

Teuthea^  town,  and  river  Teutheat^ 
ii.  157,  158. 

Teuthis,  Hellenic  ruins  supposed 
to  be  those  of,  ii.  63 ;  dt^,  290. 

,  the  hero,  wounds  Minerva, 

ii.  290. 
Teuthras,  i.  275. 

Teuthnme,  i.  272.  275_277.  299. 
312. 


Thakmuty   lofty    position    of  this 

strong  fortress,  i.  327.  345 ;  ii« 

193.204. 
Thalassa,  iU.  290. 
Thaiiadee^  tenmle  of  Ceres  Eleuai- 

nia  in  the  plsin  of  Syrianon,  B. 

271,272. 
Thamyris,  the  bard,  i.  390.  393. 

456. 
Thana,  village  near  TripoHtsi,  i. 

117 ;  ii*  47 ;  andent  firagments, 

48 ;  rocky  ridge  of,  iiL  35 ;  site 

of  PalkmHum^  36. 
Thars6,  village  near  Fonia,  iiL  110. 

156. 
Thaumadum,  mountain,  ii.  58. 
Theatres,   andent,  tbo,  in  Pdo- 
%  ponnesus: 

^ of  ^gina,  ii.  434. 

of  Ai^pos,  ii.  396. 

of  Cldtor,  ii.  250. 

of  Corinth,  iii.  240. 

of  the  Epidaurii,  ii.  422. 

424. 

ofMega]opolis,ii.  32.39. 

of  Psophis,  ii.  243. 

of  Sicyon,  iii.  226.  29& 

359.  369. 

of  Sparta,  i.   164.  ITS. 


176. 


of  TypaneK,  ii.  83- 


Thebans,  their  wars.    See  Sp&m- 

tumdoM, 
Thebee^  in  Oreeoe,  i.  169.  369. 
Theecaleon  at  Olympia,  i.  37. 
Theganusa,  a  desert  island,  t.  443. 
Theisoa,  nymph,  ii.  310 ;  the  Thd- 

sotta,311. 
site  of  the  dty  named,  310 ; 

at  the  Castle  of  St.  Helen,  315. 
Theius  stream,  a  brandi  of  the  Al- 

phdus,  ti.  298 ;  iii.  27* 
Theiptua^  ruins  of  a  Rcnnan  build. 

ing,  ii.  98;  description  of  the 

andent  edifices,  101 ;  road  from 

Psophis,  250.  271. 
daughter  of  Ladon,   ii. 

251. 
Theodus,  prophet^  i.  469. 
Theodore,  St,  village,  i.  201. 
Theodorus  and  Rhcscus,  of  Samus, 

i.  163 ;  the  first  who  cast  figures 

of  brass,  iii.  137* 
Theopompus,  i.  168. 
Therapney  i.  166. 182^184;  ii.534. 
Thermo^  the  Warm  Sources,   Iii. 

317.  319. 
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Theras,  i.  167* 

Theritas,  u  182. 

Thennodon,  i.  276* 

Thermopyle,  i.  163,  164. 

Thennuf,  i.  138. 

Thenilium,  the,  a  ooundl-chamber 
of  the  Arcadians,  ii.  36.  39. 

Theseiuxn,  the,  temple  of  Theseus 
at  Athens,  ii.  3 ;  dimensions  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  iii.  275* 

Theseus,  i.  95.  370;  finds  the 
sword  of  MgeuB  under  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  at  Trcezen,  iL  447; 
iii.  247. 

Thetis,  i.  165. 

Thieves,^  the  Forty,  of  Captain  Ni- 
oetas,  iii.  21. 

Thocnia,  ii.  38 ;  situation  of,  291. 
293. 

Th6dhoro,  of  Mavrov^,  i.  253. 

Aio,  i.  292. 

Tholi,  circular  buildings  in  Greece 
called,  u.  379. 

Tholo,  the  turbid  river  of,  i.  66. 
'  valley  of  the,  56. 

Tholus,  the ;  marble  diamber  near 
the  great  temple  of  ^Isculapius, 
u.  421. 

Thomas,  the  Greek  despot,  ii.  136 ; 
iii.  191. 

Thomas^  village  of,  u.  523.  534. 

Thrasymedes  of  Parus,  i.  370 ;  his 
statue  of  ^sculapius,  ii.  42k 

Tkrmuiusy  town  of,  ii.  202,  203. 
236. 

Thr^oeua^  or  Thryon  at  the  ford 
of  the  Alpheius,  i.  65 ;  ii.  19a 
200. 

Thucydides,  quotations  from,  i. 
159, 160 ;  illustration  of  his  nar- 
rative of  the  contest  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Laoedamoniansat  Py- 
lus  and  Sphacteria,  401 — 415; 
his  narrative  of  the  First  Battle 
ofMantineia,  iii.  63. 

Thuria,  i.  360  -363. 368. 453. 472. 

Thuriat«,the:  of  Messenia,  i. 360. 
454.  471. 

Thuriate  Gulf,  1.  459. 

Thursday,  Holy,  ceremony  on,  i. 
340. 

rAyoMNto,  iii.  ^75,  376. 

Thyestes,  his  tomb  called  '^the 
Rams '%  ii.  391. 

Thprmism^  ruins  of,  ii.  300. 

7%rtfa,  ii.  332 ;  well  contested  ac 
tion  at,  478 ;  city  burnt,  485 ;  re- 
mains, 486 ;  the  Polyaudria,  492. 


Thyridea,  Cape,  i.  300—306. 

Tiasa,  i.  145. 

Tiberius,  i.  363. 

Tigani,  i.  286. 

Tiparenus,  island,  ii.  464. 

Tirynt^  waUs  of,  i.  53.  256 ;  ii.  6  ; 
the  Cydqpian  fortifieations  of, 
350 ;  ruins  of,  350.  476. 

Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Agamem- 
non, iii.  197*  206. 

Titane,  Mount,  named  fnxn  Titan, 
iii.  352.  376,  377. 

Tittheium,  Mount,  ii.  417*  420. 
425. 

Tjab^,  viUage,  i.  398. 

Tjamali,  vilUge  of,  ii.  107. 

Tjeft^ri,  hiUof,  ii.  113. 

Tjimbaru,  Mount,  i.  82 ;  ii.  43 ; 
ascent  of,  45. 

Tjimova,  or  Tzimova,  town  of 
Mani,  i.  262  ;  lofty  cliffs  and 
harbour,  282;  ravine,  284 ;  dvil 
dissensions,  305 ;  Limeni,  or  the 
port,  312 ;  jealousy  against  the 
Vityliotes,  314 ;  poetical  descrip. 
tion,  336 ;  piracies,  337. 

Tjivl6,  village  of,  iii.  174. 

Tleptolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  ii. 
354 

Tolo,  Port,  ii.  463. 

Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  L  115. 

Tomeiu,  hiU  near  Coryphasium,  i. 
416. 

Tomese,  Kastro,  ruin  on  the  hill 
of  Khlemutzi,  ii.  I7I ;  its  im- 
portance as  a  military  position, 
172. 

Tortoises,  lyres  made  of  their  shell, 
ii.  250 ;  of  Mount  Parthenium, 
332 ;  tortoise  of  Mount  Chely- 
dorea,  jts  shell  made  into  a  lyre 
by  Mercury,  iii.  139. 

Towers  or  pyrghi  of  the  Morea,  i. 
50. 

7V<K%,  the  mountain,  ilL  100; 
ravine,  102. 

Trachifs^  site  of  this  fortress  at 
Trakhya,  ii.  456. 

Tragium,  i.  345. 

Trag6i,  vUlage  ot^  i.  488, 489. 501 ; 
ii.  2 ;  river  of,  10 ;  glen  below 
Tragoi',  16. 

Tragomano,  a  village  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Dhiof6rti,  ii.  21.  315. 
324. 

Traffut,  the  river,  ii.  249.  270; 
its  source,  iii.  119. 
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Trametsus,  in  Epirut;  the  thefttre, 
ii.424. 

Trapezusy  city  of,  ii.  291. 

statues  from,  ii.  36. 

Travdlers  in  Greece,  best  season 
for  their  vbit,  iii.  170. 

Treasuries  of  the  Atreidn  at  Mfm 
oens,  ii.  365 ;  excavation  at  the 
Spiiia,  373  ;  description  of  the 
great  treasury,  374 ;  illustration, 
377  ;  romantic  effect,  362 ;  the 
second  treasury,  t^. ;  third  sub- 
terraneous treaniry,  363 ;  fourth 
treasury,  364. 

Trcmola,  ruins  of  the  modern  cas- 
tle called,  ii.  1 12 ;  mountain,  113. 

Tretusj  Mount,  ii.  372 ;  the  der- 
yeni,  or  pass  of;  ancient  toarer, 
ii.  3iB7  ;  the  road  named,  iii. 
326;    ravine    of    the    Tretus, 

337. 
Triandafylia,  mountain,  iii.  146. 
Tricaranum,  mountain,  iii.  346. 

349. 
Trieolanif  dty,  with  a  square  sta- 
tue of  Neptune,  ii.  290. 
Trieranoj  island,  ii.  467. 
Tnerenoy  or  the  Three  Sources, 

on  Mount  Oeronteium,  iii.  116. 

136. 
Trieste,  i.  204.  34a 
Trikhiri,  ii.  465. 
Trikluda,  town  of,  iii.  213,  214. 

221-.-225. 
Trinasus,  i.  195.  230—233. 
Trinisa,  i.  195. 230,  231.  246, 249. 

254.  264. 
Trio<U^  or  Three  Ways,  i.  107;  ii- 

304. 
Triopas,  i.  369. 
7ri|iAy/ta,  district  of  the  Pehpon^ 

nesus,  i.  49.  59—67;    ii.  76. 

65. 
Triphylii,  the,  i.  59. 
Triphylus,  son  of  Areas,  ii.  76. 
Tripod,  j>rophetic,  stolen  by  Her- 

cules,  iii.  146. 
Tripolis,  Laconic ;  valley  of  the, 

iU.  19. 
TripoKtzi,  account  of  the  city  of, 

i.  67.  92.  96. 112.  117.  197*  206. 

327. ;   the  valley  of  Tripolitza, 

ii.  31.  47.  282 ;  iii.  55 ;  drew  its 

origin  from  Mokhli,  Tegea,  and 

Mantineia,  ii.  336 ;  iii.  35. 

• plain  of,  iii.  44,  45.  56. 

Trip6tamo,  khan  of,  ii.  241. 
— — ,  course  of  the  three  ri- 


vers which  give  name  to    the 

place,  ii.  240. 
Tris  Ohynikes,  three  rocky  peaks, 

ii.  114. 
Trisonia,  harbour  of,  iiL  192. 
TrikMj  its  position  and  remains, 

ii.  117. 
TrUomg^  the  fountain,  iL  76.  79. 
Tiisu,  i.  265. 

Troohui^  the  site  of,  ii.  338. 
TrasMcn^  territory  of,  ii.  442 ;  acro- 
polis and  genera]  description  of, 

443 ;  sanotuarv  of   Uippolytos, 

445;  extraordinary  antiquity  of 

the    public   edifices,    446;    the 

harbour  Celenderis,  448;  450. 
Tropmoj  and  the  grove  Artemiai- 

um,  ii.  251. 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  their 

oaken   temple  of  Neptune,   iii. 

49. 
Trophy  of  stone  erected  by  the 

Mantlnenses,  iii.  65. 
Trout,  the,  ii.  101 ;  supposed  to  be 

musical,  iL  263. 
Trupaki,  Panaghidti,  i.  315,  316. 
Trupia,   iii.   21 1 ;    church  of  St. 

Irene,  397*  399. 
Trygon,  sepulchre  of,  ii.  102,  103. 
Trjrpi,  i.  150.  152.  180;  iii.  I7. 
Trypiotiko,  i.  152—154.  157.  172. 

174.  181;  river,  iii.  12. 
Tubaki,  PoUko,  a  chief  of  Mani,  i. 

262—285.308.311. 
Tumbiki,  village  and  khan,  ii.  96; 

artificial  mound,  101.  103. 
Tumuli,  ii.  96. 103 ;  near  iEgina, 

435. 
Turns,!.  131,132. 
TuraU,  i.  196.  224.  232. 
Turk,  anecdote  of  one  grateful  to- 
wards the  EngUsh,     iii.    409, 

410. 
Turkovrysi,  i.  253.  255, 256.  259. 

266.276. 
Turin,  i.  347. 
Turla,  port,  cape,  and  island  of,  ii. 

441. 
Tumiki,  i.  66.  101.  112;  moun- 

tain  and  village,  ii.  413. 
Turtovana,  mountain,  ii.  106  ;  iii. 

147—151. 
Tusia,  village  of,  iii.  110. 
Tuihoa^  river  flowing  into  the  La^ 

don^  ii.  74 ;  now  the  river  of  Lan- 

gadha,  95.  102. 
Twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  iii.  197  « 

their  names,  205. 
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Twelve  Oodi,  temple  of  the,  ii.  101. 

Tyndaridc,  i.  144. 

Tyndareus,  i.  100. 

Tyndarus,  iii.  291. 

Tffpanem^  town  in  Trifhylia^  i.  69 ; 
ii.  69 ;  illustration  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  theatre,  83. 

Typceum,  rock  from  which  women 
were  precipitated  for  witnessing 
the  Olympic  Games,  i.  30;  ii. 
217,  218. 

Tyrtceiis,  poet  of  Athens,  i.  305. 
461. 

Tsakonis,  i.  151 ;  ii.  284 ;  monas. 
teries  of,  605;  the  Tzakonic 
dialect,  606,  et  $eq» ;  the  people 
remarked  for  beauty,  iii.  173. 

Tzanet,  Bey  of  Mani,  i.  237*  240. 
263.  266.  332.  476. 

Tzanetupoli,  or  Mavrovuni,  1.  263. 

Tzanet  Olig^oraki,  Bey  of  Maai,  i. 
234-236.  316— 31&  323. 

Kutufari,  i.  323. 

Tzasi,  i.  196.  198. 

Tzeria,  i.  266. 

Tzerigo,  island  of,  i.  310. 

Tzerluivi,  ruins  at,  iii.  217- 

Tsemota,  yiUage,  ii.  268. 

valley  of,  ii.  272. 

Tzerova,  i.  268. 

Tzimbaru,  the  mountain,  ii.  20. 
318,319;  iii.  22.  24.  31.  40_ 
43 ;  the  katavothra,  40. 

Tzingurid,  i.  235,  236.  269. 

TzipaU,  viUage,  ii.  260.  262 ;  hiU 
of,  264. 

Tzipians,  village  of,  i.  101.  109; 
iii.  96. 

Tzftzina,  river  at,  ii.  614.  620. 

town,  ii.  616,  616. 

Tzoia,  river  of,  ii.  188. 191. 

U. 

Ultsscs,  i.  162. 449;  iii.  238;  de. 
dicates  a  temple  to  Minerva  8o- 
teira,  and  Neptune,  iii.  34. 

Urania^  Venus,  temple,  i.  39; 
statue,  ii.  37* 

V. 

Vat  10%  remarkable  height  at,  iii.  4. 
Vakho,  i.  237.  268.  263.  281. 
Vakuf,  or  churdi  property,  i.  45. 
Valens,  i.  199. 


Valeutinian,  the  Emperor,  i.  199. 

Valtesiniko,  village  of,  ii.  22.  106. 

Vamigfaisni,  village,  ii.  262. 

Vanena,  Hellenic  remains  at  the 
vilbge  of,  ii.  96 ;  the  site  of  Thei- 
pwa^  98. 103. 

VanU  Pasha,  ii.  347. 

Vardhiisi,  peak  of,  ii.  232. 

Varibopi,  i.  78. 

Vamevo,  hill  above  Trfkkala,  hav- 
ing a  fine  prospect,  iii.  223. 

Vamova,  i.  127-  160. 

Vasilika,  village  and  hill,  with  a 
Hellenic  wiul  [of  Sicyon]  en- 
circling it,  iii.  226.  366 ;  inha. 
bited  by  Albanians,  357;  ancient 
site,  364  ;  the  hill  of  the  Aero- 
poh's,  372.  382. 

Vasiliko,  rise  and  course  of  the 
river,  i.  369.  387.  482. 

Cape,    in    Zakytho^    ii. 

175. 

VasiU-Potam5,  i.  193 ;  iL  46. 

Vasilo-Perama,  i.  192. 

VaUs,  district  of,  i.  272. 

Vatas,  town  of,  i.  308. 

Vathia,  viUage  of  Mesa  Mani,  built 
on  a  steep  hill,  i.  294,  295.  336. 

Vathy,  port  of,  the  residence  of 
Antony  Oligorlki,  Bey  of  Ma- 
ni, i.  234 ;  contest  between  two 
priests  of  this  town,  237  ;  bay  of 
Vath^,  262 ;  the  hill,  259 ;  vil- 
lage,  266;  description  of  the 
port,  299.  302. 

Vathfrema,  a  brook  at  Kyparissia, 
ii.  28. 

Vatzeli,  the  measure,  i.  14. 

Veis  Aga,  village  of,  i.  354— 35a 

Velani  oaks,  i.  200.  229.  244. 

Velan(dhi  of  Mount  Taygetum, 
gathering  of  this  produce,  i.  132. 

Velanidhii,  viUage  of,  ii.  80.  476. 

Veli^s,  village,  i.  206.  221. 

Velika,  river,  i.  396. 

Vendra,  village,  ii.  119. 

Venetians,  their  occupation  of  apart 
of  Oreece,  i.  204.  219.  267.  264. 
306.  313.  324 ;  the  Lion  of  St. 
Mark,  430 ;  their  last  conquests 
in  the  Morea,  and  their  duchy 
of  Chiarenza,  or  Olarcntza,  ii. 
173 ;  their  restoration  of  the 
Mor^a  to  the  Turks  ia  I7I6,  ii. 
439  ;  their  fortifications  at  Co- 
rinth, iii.  260. 

Venus,  sanctuaries,  temples,  and 
statues  of  the  goddess,  i.  146. 211. 
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300.  309 ;  ii.  129:  309 ;  Ui.  100. 
2:i3— 238  241.  248  ;  t«mple  oti 
the  Acro-Corinthug,  248.  290 ; 
temple  and  statue  at  Sicyon,  362. 

AmMogerOy  i.  170. 

AMcraOy  ii.  446. 

Catascopia,  temple  whence 


Phasdra   beheld  Hipfolytus,    ii. 
445,  446. 

Erfciha^  ii.  244. 

/»  the  TU$y  i.  93. 

MeehaniAty  ii.  36. 


Melanwy  iii.  47.  234. 

MigorUHs,  1.  247. 

MorphOy  i.  168. 

Nympiuu^  temple,  ii.  447* 

OiynpUL,  i.  163. 

Paphia,  i.  94. 

Pandemusy  ii.  224. 

Pontia^  or  LimemOy  tem- 
ples, ii.  460. 

SjfmmachiOy  i.  107» 

Urania,  i.  39 ;  ii.  37-  224. 

409;  temple  at  JEgein^  iii.  38& 
Venitzan&ki,  Anagn68ti,  i.  316. 
Verona,  Museum  of,  iii.  289. 294. 
V^rria,  Tillage  of,  ii.  515.  525. 
Verus,  Lucius,  i.  384. 
Vervena,  Tillage  of,  i.  124 ;  iii.  42 ; 

marble  of,  ii.  490. 
Vervitza,  in  the  district  of  Ne6. 

kastro,  L  400 ;  on  Mount  Fana. 

ritiko,  ii.  15;  on  Mount  Vre- 

tembuga,  ii.  96.  104. 
Vespasian,  his   administration  of 

Greece,  iii.  205. 
Vesta,  sanctuary  at  Olympia  of  the 

goddess,  i.  34. 
Vexir,  a  Pasha  of  three  horse  tails, 

or  standards,  i-  45. 
Vial,  French    Consul-General,   i. 

436. 
Victory,  statue  of:  at  Athens,  i. 

414. 
Vidhlsova,  i.  77- 
Vi^na,  Mount,  ii.  232. 
Vilayfti  of  Gastuni,  i.  19,  20. 
of   Karitena,    agricultural 

produce  of  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict, ii.  22. 
Villehsjrdouin,  Guillaume  de,  ob. 

tained  possession  of  Achaia,  i. 

10;  ii.  136. 
Virgil,  his  account  of  Evander,  i. 

118. 
Virgin,  the  Holy,  i.  305. 
the  Pure,  (Proserpine)  i. 

391. 


Visokl,  Tillage  of,  ii.  109. 1 13, 1 14. 

Vitina,  town  and  vale  of,  i.  118; 
ii.  22.  56 ;  H^er  of,  ii.  268— 
274. 

Vitruvius,  his  remark  on  the  Ionic 
order,  ii.  6 ;  reports  the  shape  of 
Greek  theatres,  397* 

Vityliotes,  the,  i.  313,  314. 

Vitvlo,  town  and  sea-port,  L  241 ; 
cliff  of  Ai.Elia  near,  253.  282; 
ruined  Venetian  fortress  near, 
258 ;  the  district,  262 ;  lofty  diils 
along  the  coast,  282.  288 ;  the 
mountain,  213;  the  port  de- 
scribed, 314 ;  Toyage  from  Vitylo 
to  Kitri^s  described,  320 ;  the  an- 
cient (Etylus,  327.  330;  tradi- 
tion, 450. 

Vizi tza,  in  the  vilayeti  of  Karitena, 
ii.  22. 

Vlakhi,  i.  487. 

Vlakhiotes,  i.  487-  489. 

Vlakhokhori,  i.  128;  terrace  in 
cultiTation  at  the  hamlet  of,  iii.  2. 

Vlogoki,  iii.  141 ;  village  near  the 
site  of  iEgeira,  391. 

Voidhia,  Mount,  ii.  109. 121, 122; 
it  is  the  PanacKaSewm^  139.  142. 
232;  iii.  193_195. 

Voidho-Kilii,  cavern  called,  i.  411, 
412;  port,  423. 

V^Todas  and  hodja-baahis,  council 
of,  ii;  283. 

Vokha,  olive  plantations  of  the 
pUdn  of,  iii.  228. 

Volantza,  village,  i.  24 ;  ii.  207. 

Voetitza,ii.  Ill ;  river  of  Voetitsa 
joins  thesea  at  Tjapes,  1 15;  town 
and  Tidnity :  general  descrip- 
tion of  jEJ^um  and  of  Vostitsa 
occupying  its  site,  iii.  178—210 ; 
earthquake  and  inundation,  402. 

Vrakhnf,  village  of,  ii.  113. 

Vrakh6ri,  town  of,  ii.  140. 

Vretembuga,  mountain  of,  ii.  96. 
103. 

Vrina,  village  of,  i.  51 ;  ii.  206. 

Vromos£la,  near  the  river  of  Da- 
via,  or  the  Helisson,  ii.  28.  293. 

Vryses,  villa^  i.  7& 

Vrysomilo,  nver,  i.  74. 

Vuliasmeni,  lake  of,  iii.  380. 

Vunaki,  village  of,  iii.  159. 

Vum'ika,  Mount :  or  mountain  of 
Alvena,  i.  56.  66.  68.  82.  85; 
sources,  89* 

Vurkano,  monastery  of,  i.  78. 366 ; 
its  fine  situation,  385. 
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Vystota,  church  and  vilhmie,  ii.  96L 
104. 


W. 

Wallachiam  language,  i.  487- 

Water  of  Secrecy,  the,  i.  367* 

West  Indies,  i.  21. 

Wheler  and  Spon,  references  to,  ii. 
134.  155 ;  iii.  244 ;  Wheler^sde. 
scription  of  the  castle  of  Corinth, 
iii.  267—261.  289. 294.  302. 

Wilkins,  Mr.,  his  Introduction  to 
the  Antiquities  of  Magna  Orada, 
iii.  332. 

Winckelmann,  i.  43. 

Winds,  hot,  ii.  143 ;  violent,  149. 
prevailing  in  the  golfs  and  bays 
of  Gieeoe,  iii.  207,  208. 

-^—^  altar  of  the,  ceremonies, 
iii.  378. 

Wine,  of  Heraa^  iL  92 ;  of  TVes- 
svn,93;  of  KapsaandDhesfina, 
279;  ofCcnysius^  323. 

Wolf  *s  contest  with  a  bull,  tradi- 
tion at  Argos :  money,  and  sculp- 
ture, ii.  402,  403. 

Wolves,  ii.  517  ;  poisoned  by  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  iii.  360. 

Women  of  Greece,  employed  in  the 
severest  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  in  carrying  wood,  iii.  172 ; 
injury  to  their  features  from  this 
cause,  173. 

Wreckers  of  vessels  driven  ashore 
in  Mani,  i.  336. 

X. 

Xekophilus,  sculptor,  ii.  409. 

Xenophon,  his  possession  of  Sdttua 
near  Olympia,  also  varimu  quo* 
taiioM:  i.  29.  33.  143.  174.  182 ; 
ii.  86.  214;  his  sUtue,  216;  his 
account  of  the  stratagem  oi  Age- 
sipolis  at  Mantineia,  iii.  69,  70 ; 
details  the  Second  Battle  of  Man- 
tineia, ^^^ 

a  sculptor,  ii.  34. 

Xerilo-potamo,  a  branch  of  the  Al' 
pheiuM^  ii.  44. 

Xerokambi,  cultivated  level  of,  ii. 
493. 

Xero-Karitena,  a  village  near  the 
bridge  of  the  Alpheius  at  Kari- 
tena,  ii.  21. 


Xeropfgadho,  theaea-beaeh  at,  ii. 

479. 
XerovCmi,  Mount,    the    northern 

summit  of  the  Taygetie  range, 

ii.  43. 
Xesxes,  iii.  300. 
Xuri&,  Castle  of,'  i.  80.  462. 
XyU,  Cape,  i.  201.  222.  224.  227 

—229.  231  ;  ii.  518. 
Xylo-Oaidhara,  village  of,  iii.  192. 
Xyld-Kastro,  river  of,  iii.  210.  213, 

214.  224.  384.  398. 
Xystut  of  Elis,  thej  ii.  221. 

Y. 

Yakata'ki,  Kyr,  i.  88.  91.  100. 

110. 
Yaourt,  how  made,  i.  17,  18. 
Ydhra,  island  of,  commercial  im- 
portance of,  i.  204. 210. 218. 240. 

243;  ii.  344,  tf/ S09.  432. 
Ydhriote,  i.  211. 
'Ysari,  a  village  belonging  to  Fa- 

nari,  ii.  28 ;  ancient  site  near  it, 

158. 
Yusuf,  the  Valide  Kiayassy,  ii.  151, 

152 ;    n^gro    minister   of   Al^ 

Pashfi,  152. 
Eflfcndi,  i.  220. 

z. 

Zaade,  the  bey,  L  237. 

ZaimcjB^lu,  village,  i.  397* 

Zakari,  phdn  bdow,  ii.  85. 

Zakharia,  the  robber,  i.  252. 

Zakk6ka,  an  old  castle  on  the  Fa- 
naritiko  hill  above  Fanari,  ii.  16, 
17  ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  middle 
ages,  19.  68;  description  of  the 
comprehensive  prospect  from  the 
hiU  of  Zakkuka,  69.71. 

Zakluru,  viUage  ofj  iii.  I75.  182. 

Zlkhuli,  currant  v^eyards  of,  iii. 
141.  386. 

Zakhulitiko,  or  river  of  Zikhuli, 
iii.  392,  393. 

Zakytho,  island  of,  i.  20.  21  ;  ii. 
16;  iii.  211,212.  227. 

Zalum-Osman  Aga,  i.  265. 

Zaneie,  i.  47O. 

Zanes,  or  statues  of  Jupiter,  i.  39. 
^Zanim-bey,  i.  269.  281. 317. 

Zante,  voyage  from,  i.  2 ;  curranto 
of  this  island,  ii.  141. 
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Zarafona,  vidnity  of,  Hi.  IS. 
Zanki,  lake  of,  iii.  108.  134. 
Zmnufj  ii.  MO ;  poution  of,  601 ; 

town  of  the  Anave  oommunity, 

iii.  9. 
Zarnlita,  in  Mani,  i.  361. 204.  313. 

316.  316.  318. 2(26. 
Zamatiotef,  the,  i.  326. 
Zarukhia,  mountain  of,  iiL   142. 

160.  167  ;  village  of,  168.  160. 
Zatuna,  a  town  near  Dhimitaana, 

U.  19.  22 ;  ito  ihope,  66. 
Zavitza,  Mount,  ii.  482.  486. 
Zerethra  or  katavothra,    deMrip- 

tion  ofy  iii.  40 ;    those  in  the 

Mantinice  and  Tegeatioe,  66; 

of  Mount  Apelaurum,  113;  of 

the  StymphaHa,  144.  163;  de- 

tail  of  all  the  Peloponnerian  le. 

rethra,  166. 
Zervo,  Gonstantine,  i.  286» 


Zevgalitet,  or  Ortek  mciay«r,  i. 

147. 
Zisa,  TiUage  of,  i.  479. 
ZmUa^  temples  of  Cms  and  IKaaa 
'    at,  U  299. 
Zoga,  village :  and  on  the  Peifnt  a 

bridge   called    Polykhnmia,    ii. 

122. 
Zugra,  Tillage  and  hill,  iii.  214. 

216. 
ZuUtika,  torrent  descending  from. 

11.  96. 
Zurlomylo.  name  of  a  rained  tower, 

ii.46. 
Zurtza,  koli  of,  i.  73. 
Zygos,  i.  261,  262.  316.  318.  320. 
Zygorlstt,  a  dependency  of  DhimlU 

Sana,  ii.  63,  64. 
Z^ria,  Mount,  iU.  109. 114.  161-- 

168.  213—222. 
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